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FOLLOW THROUGH WITH THE 
FIRST-YEAR TEACHER 


ROBERT W. STRICKLER 


The University of Notre Dame 


As one result of the present-day shortage of professionally pre- 
pared teachers in the elementary and secondary schools and of the 
continuing rise in school enrollments, which in the years to come 
will only accentuate the current seriousness of the problem, a great 
number of school districts have begun 2 running appraisal of the 
resources at their immediate disposal. Those responsible for the 
administration of the schools, as a consequence of such evaluations, 
have acknowledged their responsibility for making every effort to 
retain their present teaching staff and, in carrying out this responsi- 
bility, have provided a partial solution to the problem of an inade- 
quate supply of teachers, not only in its nationwide but particularly 
in its local setting. The National Education Association has called 
attention to the need for this contribution in the following state- 
ment: “One of the most effective ways to meet the teacher shortage 
is to decrease the annual demand for replacement of the teachers 
who quit. ... In truth, increased efforts to retain good teachers 
can strike a telling blow at the teacher shortage.” 

Although this responsibility pertains to all teachers, regardless 
of length of professional service, this article concerns the first-year 
teacher and is based upon three premises: i 

(1) The first-year teacher, individually and as a group, consti- 
tutes a special segment of the total faculty of a school system. 

(2) This first year of teaching is a process of continuous adjust- 
ment, extending over the entire year and constituting a series of 
Problems both professional and personal in nature. 


“The 1956 Teacher Supply and Demand Re- 


1 NEA Research Division. 
ducation. Vol. VII, No. 1, March, 1956. pp. 


port.” The Journal of Teacher E 
35-36. 
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(3) The degree to which the adjustment is satisfactory to the 
individual first-year teacher (the degree to which he is as sisted in 
the solution of his problems) affects the quality of his service to 
the school, influences his decision to remain with the school sys- 
tem, and may determine whether or not he continues in the profes- 
sion. 


There is ample evidence that such premises are generally ac- 
ceptable to those who are administratively responsible for insuring 
the highest possible quality of service by the first-year teacher and 
his retention, when justified, in the school system. One may look 
particularly to the many fine orientation programs now in opera- 
tion throughout the country. Their development has been based 
upon a concern for the retention of the new faculty member, and 
from a survey of the programs in operation,? a detailed description 
of orientation procedures may be drawn which would seem to hold 
great promise for the school system which wants to face squarely 
its responsibility to first-year teachers. 

Prior to formal acceptance of a position and signing a contract, 
the applicant is invited for an interview. If from out of town and 
arriving by train or bus, he is met at the depot; if driving in, he is 
properly directed to the superintendent’s office. Instead of the in- 
terview being a brief inquisition of the candidate, he is accorded the 
opportunity to learn as much ashe can about his possible employe", 
the school system in its totality, and the community in which he 
may soon live. Introductions to the staff are made; information is 
provided in regard to the system, the position, and the community. 
The principal of the school in which he may teach completes his 
introduction with a visit to his school, lunch, anda frank and honest 
discussion with him of such matters as where teachers lives cost of 
living in the community, transportation to school, places tO eat, 
PTA, class load, ete. Basically, the thought behind such an elabo- 
rate interviewing technique is simply: “Let’s make sure that this 
applicant has a true and over-all view of this situation and that he 
wants the position as much as we want him to fill it.” 

Between the time of acceptance of the position and the teacher’s 
reporting for the opening of school, the practice is becoming in- 
creasingly common of providing him with specific information and 


? See particularly the list of references on orientation programs for teach- 
ers in Ft, st-Year Teachers in 1954-55. NEA Research Bulletin. Vol. XXXIV, 
No. 1, February, 1956. Washington, D. C.: NEA, 1956. p. 46. 
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maintaining contact with him. Thus, the beginning teacher during 
this interim, generally the summer vacation, is informed of his teach- 
ing assignment and receives an informal note of welcome from the 
building principal with an offer to help with living arrangements; 
he may also receive a letter from his grade chairman or his depart. 
ment head or from any supervisory personnel welcoming him to 
the system and assuring him of assistance in all of the matters per- 
taining to his position; and, toward the end of the vacation, a note 
may arrive from his “big brother” asking for his time of arrival, if 
fom out of the community, and an invitation to help him get sab 
tled. 

The practice generally followed at the opening of the school year 
is to hold a pre-school conference with the first day reserved ex- 
clusively for the first-year teacher. Of course, their number will de- 
termine the practicality of this suggestion but, when followed, the 
procedure customarily is to spend the first two hours in their re- 
spective schools going over the plant, discussing such matters as 
handbooks, daily schedules, requisitioning procedures, directories, 
and the curriculum. Following a coffee break, a general session is 
held with brief greetings by the superintendent of schools and the 
mayor or a representative of the chamber of commerce; each first- 
year teacher is introduced to the group—the locality from which 
he comes, college attended, prior experience, if any, and school and 
grade assignment may be mentioned; an opportunity is provided to 


d of education, administrative and super- 


meet members of the boar 
visory personnel from the central office, and other building princi- 


pals. Frequently time is provided for an explanation on completing 
forms for withholding tax, retirement deductions, social security, 
and even bank deposits. Following luncheon, with these teachers 
often as the principal ’s guests, the afternoon may be spent in a tour 
of the city arranged for and conducted by the chamber of com- 


merce, during which, visits are made to industrial concerns, banks, 


and stores, and sometimes climaxed by a flight over the city or 


community. A dinner, at which the administrative and supervisory 
staff host the first-year teachers, concludes the day, with each prin- 
cipal seeing that his teachers have transportation home and to the 
mectings the following morning. The remainder of the orientation 

f school consists of general meetings 


preceding the formal opening 0 
and group conferences, includes all of the personnel, and emphasizes 


problems which are of general concern to the school system. 
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After school opens, the local teachers’ association may provide a 
picnic for the new teachers; the PTA may hold a reception in their 
honor; a general faculty dinner may be held early in the fall; in- 
deed, in more than one system today, the student council welcomes 
each first-year teacher with flowers and a friendly note. Individual 
faculty members and other school personnel throughout the year 
extend invitations to their new acquaintances to visit in their 
homes, to go to church with them, and to attend meetings of vari- 
ous social, fraternal, and civic organizations. 

In regard to the professional aspect of the position during this 
initial period of contract, an emphasis is placed upon the availabil- 
ity of help and assistance in matters related to the newcomer’s 
position: individual and group conferences with the principal, with 
other teachers, with specialized personnel; a planned in-system 
visiting day after a few weeks of school; the opportunity to grow 
and develop professionally through supervision which is of the high- 
est quality. 

Such orientation practices imply, quite obviously, that the re- 
sponsibility for insuring high quality service from the first-year 
teacher and his retention in the school system extends over a min- 
imum of one year. As the AASA pamphlet, Off To A Good Start: 
Teacher Orientation, has pointed out, orientation includes the pe- 
riods of contact to contract time, contract to reporting time, report- 
na and getting started, and finally the period of adjusting to the 
job. 

Fulfilling this responsibility in regard to any one of the periods 
suggested entails a great amount of administrative leadership but 
ìs particularly difficult in regard to the last, and probably the most 
crucial, period. The normal demands upon the time and energy of 
the administrator as the year progresses frequently leave the first- 
year teacher without the professional guidance and direction he 
needs. Without such leadership, the orientation program grinds to 
a stop. When the needs of the first-year teachers in a school system 
exceed the amount of time and attention available from individual 
building principals and central office staff, the promise of profes- 
sional assistance should not be forgotten or shrugged off as “im- 
possible right now” but should be redeemed in some fashion. 


3 The American Association of School Administrators. Off To A Good 
Start: Teacher Orientation. Washington, D.C.: The Association, 1956. p. 9. 
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The investigation of this problem suggests as a possible solution 
the establishment of a program of in-service education specifically 
and solely for the first-year teacher and of a consultantship to ef- 
fect the operation of the program. In regard to the program, it 
may be suggested that it: 

(1) Would supplement the existing program for orienting and 
inducting first-year teachers. 

(2) Would operate apart from, but not in disregard to, the su- 
pervisory program of the school system. 

(3) Would extend throughout the school year. 

(4) Would be built upon the problems peculiar to the first-year 
teachers as those problems emerge during the year. 

(5) Would encompass all of the problems which pertain to the 
individual, as a classroom teacher, as a member of the faculty and 
of the profession, and as a part of the community. 

(6) Would provide assistance to the individual first-year teacher 
as he expressed a need for such assistance and to the group of first- 
year teachers as their common problems and needs became known. 

In regard to the consultantship, it may be suggested that the 
qualifications for the consultant should include: 

(1) Adequate professional preparation as a teacher and educa- 


tional leader. 
(2) Experience as a classroom teacher in a school system and as 


a critic teacher. n! 
(3) Experience in the preparation of teachers and of administra- 


tive-supervisory personnel. 

(4) Knowledge of and experience in working with the problems 
of the first-year teacher. 

(5) Skill and experience i 
group situations. 

(6) Availability in regard to time. 

(7) Command of resources, both material and personnel. 

(8) Familiarity with the school system and the community 
which it represents. 

The feasibility of any program must be determined by the condi- 
tions and circumstances peculiar to the individual school system; 
consequently, the specific features of the suggestion admit of con- 
siderable modification. For instance, the consultantship might well 
be simply an extension of the “big brother” concept used so ef- 
fectively in the preschool orientation period; or, an administrative 


n counseling, both in individual and 
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assistantship in the area of supervision or curriculum might re- 
place the consultantship. The particulars of the program are rela- 
tively unimportant; each school system, in the final analysis, must 
plan in accordance with its particular situation in mind. However, 
all schools today: 

(1) Must accept the responsibility of inducting into and retain- 
ing in the profession the first-year teachers. 

(2) Must implement this responsibility by providing a program 
of professional assistance which will follow the first-year teacher 
throughout the first year, the crucial year, of his teaching. 

(3) Must make a coéperative effort in this regard in order to re- 
tain first-year teachers in the profession and thus take one step 
toward the solution of the problem of an inadequate supply of pro- 
fessionally prepared teachers. 


SPEECH AND HEARING AS IT RELATES 
TO SPECIAL EDUCATION 


R. L. SCHIEFELBUSCH 
University of Kansas 


Introduction. The main premise upon which American education 
is based, is that every child is entitled to an education appropriate 
to his abilities and needs. School programs, therefore, are not de- 
veloped to fit just the hypothetically average child, but to carry 
forward the democratic objective of educating all of our educable 
children—regardless of special handicaps or special limitations. 
The field of special education was evolved initially as an adjunc- 
tive feature of general education and was based upon a realization 
that some types of instruction can best be provided apart from the 
regular classroom. Thus, general and special educational services 
have become coérdinately dedicated to the fulfillment of our most 
basic educational objective. 

The Status of Speech and Hearing Services. By the time it had 
achieved this codrdinate status, special education had formalized 
special adjustive school services for children of the following cate- 
gories: gifted; mentally retarded; crippled, including cerebral palsy; 
those with special health problems; blind and partially seeing; the 
socially and emotionally maladjusted; the deaf and hard of hearing; 
and those with speech defects. The two areas to be discussed in this 
paper are speech and hearing. 

Before we examine the speech and hearing areas as features of 
special education, we should examine the type of special services 
included within the broader special education framework. The most 
common organizational patterns are: (1) special schools and classes 
for long-time placement, (2) special classes for short-time place- 
ment, (3) special supplementary instructional services, (4) home 
and hospital instruction, and (5) residential school programs. Usu- 
ally the deaf are included in either group 1 or 5, the hard of hearing 
in 2 or 3, and the speech defectives in 3 or 4. Thus, the areas of 
speech and hearing cover, in their patterns of training, all types of 
services offered in special education. For this reason, they can surely 
claim to be basic areas in the field of special education. 

Of the nine areas of special education listed in the Biennial Sur- 
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vey of Education, published in 1954 (/), speech correction seems 
to be the largest. The report shows that a total of more than sixty 
per cent of all children receiving special educational services, are 
children with speech problems. The report also shows that speech 
correction is the fastest growing area of special education in terms 
of services rendered and also that there were more speech therapists 
trained during the period covered by the report. The report further 
shows a trend toward the training of speech and hearing workers 
who would be qualified to perform needed therapy for children 
with both speech and/or hearing problems. The report shows that 
a total of fifty-four training institutions now offer a composite de- 
gree in the two areas. The author is favorably disposed toward 
this trend for reasons that will be explained in the section desig- 
nated as Speech and Hearing. 

Speech Programs. The incidence of speech problems have been 
found in various studies (2, 3, 4, 5, 6) to be somewhere between 
six and twelve per cent. The State Division of Special Education in 
Ohio assumes in their state planning that approximately ten per 
cent of school children have speech deviations which require special 
education. They further assume that four per cent of these children 
can be helped by the classroom teacher with the guidance of the 
speech correctionist. Five per cent of the total are likely to require 
re-educative measures, and about one per cent need special services 
beyond the scope of the speech therapist. The last mentioned are 
likely to be predominantly psychological or medical in nature. 
Nearly all of the children with speech problems encountered in the 
public schools are able to attend the regular classrooms and to 
compete successfully with other children if they receive the neces- 
Sary retraining in speech correction and if the classroom teacher is 
cognizant of the problems and her responsibility to each child and 
his difficulty. Because the function of special education in helping 
the speech defective child is a relatively nominal one in total time 
and effort, the expense of providing the needed assistance is also 
less than for most other types of special education. The typical 
program recommended by policy makers in many of the states to- 
day calls for a weekly case load of seventy to one hundred children 
with new cases replacing those who are released throughout the 
year. With this case load it seems possible to give two therapy les- 
sons per week for each child, provided much of the work is done in 
groups. The plans are usually flexible, allowing the correctionist to 
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utilize his energies in whatever way he feels to be most effective 
in meeting the community need. Experience seems to indicate that 
if the therapist utilizes teacher coöperation, he can meet the needs 
of a town up to fifteen thousand people. Beyond this, it seems ad- 
visable to employ the services of a second therapist. 

Hearing Programs. Professional workers assume that hearing 
problems constitute two to five per cent of the total school popula- 
tion, but that a large percentage of these problems can be prevented 
by early detection, diagnosis, and appropriate training. To under- 
stand the devastating problem of the hard of hearing and deaf, one 
should start by recognizing the seemingly unimportant problems of 
those with slight defects in hearing. Since these cases of mild hear- 
ing loss are numerous, every teacher sooner or later comes in con- 
tact with them. In many instances, however, they are not recog- 
nized and various maladjustments develop. 

Prominent among the problems are lags in educational achieve- 
ment. The author has seen a number of such children. One case in 
particular stands out as an educational casualty. She was a sixth 
grade girl with an irregular achievement profile which averaged 
about three years below her grade placement. Even in casual con- 
versation she seemed hesitant and unsure of herself. The weakest 
feature of her educational achievement was language, especially 
vocabulary. In one respect the girl was outstanding. She had man- 
aged to progress through several years of elementary school with a 
hearing loss which averaged 55 db. (well below the level of most 
conversational speech). 

The otologist assumes that many of the deaf and hard of hearing 
cases start with slight hearing defects. The problem is, therefore, 
not one merely of special education for the severe cases, but unre- 
lenting efforts to find and deal with all cases in their initial stages. 
Actually, the program of special education for children who are 
deaf and hard of hearing begins with the desire of local communities 
to do the special things necessary to educate these children as nor- 
mally as possible. A community hearing conservation program as 
usually evolved can be broken down into six essentially interrelated 
phases; namely, detection, referral, medical treatment, follow-up, 
community relations, and educational adjustments. A better pic- 
ture of the part played by the classroom teachers, school adminis- 
trators, family physicians, school nurse, local health department, 
local civic groups, diagnostic centers, and state agencies can be ob- 
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tained by examining the accounts of programs published by the Di- 
visions of Special Education in many states. 

Speech and Hearing Programs. One of the logical steps in develop- 
ing good services for children’s speech and/or hearing problems 
is to acknowledge facts that face us in many of the communities 
where we are to have programs. A realistic look at these commu- 
nities’ in several of our states shows many of them not to have 
enough children to justify both a speech correction and a hearing 
worker, but they seem more likely to need a composite speech and 
hearing worker. The programs outside of the larger cities then 
might recommend that whenever possible the speech correctionist 
should be qualified to participate in hearing conservation programs 
to the extent of doing screening and follow-up audiometric testing 
—and eventually speech reading and auditory training with hard- 
of-hearing children. The hearing therapist, in turn, should be 
trained as a qualified speech correctionist and would be capable of 
setting up a suitable case load of speech problems as a supplement 
to the work devoted to hearing conservation. There seem to be two 
additional assumptions which, if true, would support this recom- 
mendation: first, the training of a speech or hearing therapist is 
better for having had courses in both areas; secondly, the practical 
job requirements in special education, even in large city programs, 
are such that both skills are essential for maximum effectiveness. 

The hearing therapist referred to here should not be confused 
with a teacher of the deaf whose training and educational responsi- 
bilities entail work in basic language training and more extensive 
work with school materials and subject matter. The teacher of the 
deaf will set up programs for preschool deaf children, work with 
deaf children in day school programs, and offer instruction in state 
schools for the deaf. This is not, however, the speech and hearing 
worker referred to above. 

Five Basic Assumptions. The five basic assumptions which follow 
are presented as guiding principles for school administrations who 
have or who are contemplating programs in speech correction 
and/or hearing conservation. 

First of all, programs should be considered a responsibility of the 
local school administration. The schools should initially assess their 
need for speech and hearing services and should employ specialists 
to develop the necessary programs. In this way, community as- 
sistance, budgeting details, administrative problems, room space 
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and equipment, teacher and parent conferences, can be worked out 
through the usual administrative channels. Such an arrangement 
also is likely to lead to good community support since most towns 
are accustomed to assisting with the worthwhile service activities 
endorsed by their school leaders. 

Second, the programs should be regarded as basic features of 
modern education and not as a set of activities benefiting a few 
children. Since educational progress depends so much upon good 
speech and listening habits among the children, school programs 
should assist the marginal and submarginal speakers to become 
more competent. A period of speech correction and auditory train- 
ing may in many instances contribute not only toward better ad- 
justment but also toward better progress in the total school pro- 
gram. 

Third, the speech and hearing workers should assist the teachers 
and parents to develop a better understanding of the processes of 
language development. There is no reason for vagueness about the 
objectives or the procedures employed. Discussions, demonstra- 
tions, workshops, and formal conferences should lead eventually 
to a spirit of coöperation and mutual assistance. In this way, 2 
more complete service can be established. 

The fourth concept is based upon what has been described as the 
team approach in education and includes the assistance of related 
professional workers. Before reliable goals can be set, many chil- 
dren should be referred to medical or other specialists in the com- 
munity or, perhaps in some instances, to a diagnostic center in 
some other city. Many speech and hearing problems seriously af- 
fect the maturation and the life experience of the child. Anything 
short of complete diagnosis with the delayed speech, cleft palate, 
hard of hearing, or cerebral palsied child is not good enough. If 
the community secures evaluative help for these children who need 
the attention of specialists, the program should progress more sat- 
isfactorily. 

Lastly, the school and the community should regard the speech 
and hearing activities as features of the broad program of special 
education. They should expect to call upon the guidance and sup- 
port of the state agencies (i.e., the Division of Special Education, 
the Departments of Health or Welfare) in the initial and continu- 
ing stages of the program. They should also welcome the super- 
visory function which the state office is equipped to provide. 
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As the program develops there should be progress reports and 
discussions of ways to improve the service. This procedure is typi- 
cal of the modern educational program. Some re-evaluation will 
take place at building meetings and some at the administrative 
staff levels. The program should develop flexibly in relation to 
community needs and resources. The most important feature of 
the program, of course, is the skill, energy, and resourcefulness of 
the speech and hearing therapist. As he comes to know the com- 
munity and to be identified with it, he is able to develop new pat- 
terns of coéperative service. The best patterns are likely to include 
well-informed teachers and parents as well as coéperative profes- 
sional organizations. 
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COOPERATION IN EDUCATION BETWEEN 
THE THOMIST AND EXPERIMENTALIST 


GERALD E. McDONALD 
School of Education, Boston College 


I 


While the philosophical foundations of Pragmatism were being 
severely attacked by a host of critics, John Dewey in the spirit of 
that philosophy influenced American public education. Looking at 
the traditional school he found it altogether too static: its ends and 
policies were fixed, its curriculum was frozen in the classical ideals 
of a dead past, and its methods were wooden, formalistic, and 
sometimes cruel. This system he felt was best calculated to produce 
only passive individuals for a society that, by contrast, required a 
maximum of self-direction from its citizens. Therefore, he offered 
teachers and administrators a dynamic view of education as growth 
that has “no end beyond itself.” In Democracy and Education! 
growth is not the spontaneous development of a so-called inherently 
good nature—an outcropping of egoism in isolation from other in- 
dividuals; nor is it the disciplined development under external 
authority and control of an inherently inordinate and immature 
nature; rather it is the self-directive creation of a nature out of the 
student’s experience under the permissive yet expert guidance of a 
teacher. Beyond itself growth has no end in that it provides the 
matrix from which are born felt goals whose acquisition results in 
further growth while the quality of that growth is valued in its 
contribution to immediate, individual-social, democratic living. In 
brief, education is a process of democratic living in which educa- 
tional ends, dynamic and everchanging, are perhaps distinet but 
not separable from the means out of which the ends are derived. 
This view of education, initiated in large part by John Dewey and 
developed by his disciples, has been accepted not only in elemen- 
tary and secondary schools but especially in schools and colleges of 
education across this nation. The influence of the Experimentalist 
is indeed widespread and, furthermore, he intends to maintain it. 


1 John Dewey, Democracy and Education (New York: Macmillan, 1950). 
See especially pp. 49-93. 
13 
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The Thomist, however, has his sphere of influence in the public 
but especially in the Catholic schools and colleges in this nation, 
and in the spirit of Cardinal Emmanuel Suhard he has worked to- 
ward a synthesis that should reconcile tradition and progress in 
education? Unlike the Experimentalist, the Thomist has made a 
partial and more moderate rejection of the traditional school. If 
its proximate ends have not been modified to meet social change, its 
ultimate ends, being absolute and universal, do not need to be 
modified; if its curriculum has embodied an antiquarian emphasis 
upon the past while its teachers have failed to communicate the 
classics in terms of the myths and symbols of an America in transi- 
tion, it has, nevertheless, emphasized the true, the good and the 
beautiful, human values that are ever present; if some of its meth- 
ods have been stern reminders of an outmoded puritan type of 
discipline, it has also been aware of a perennial need to guarantee 
the proper exercise of authority. However, criticism becomes sharp- 
est when the traditional school is observed to educate directly, if 
unwittingly, for the status quo in society. The Thomist insists that 
“teachers have neither to make the school into a stronghold of a 
established order nor to make it into a weapon to change society. 
Rather education is explained in terms of a rational human nature 
who remains essentially the same throughout life but who from 
birth grows toward a ripening of that nature in a contingent world. 
Such a person whose distinctive natural gift is his intellect must 
depend upon the particularized means of education in “this” s0- 
ciety at “this” time to achieve his fullest intellectual development. 
Thus he tends toward an end which is the same for all men despite 
the time, place or changes in society. Education, then, is neither 
conservative nor revolutionary; it transcends both immediate social 
purposes and particularized educational means; it is everywhere 
human and primarily intellectual. 
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Opposition in educational theory is commonly known by those 
who are professionally interested to have its roots in the opposing 
philosophies of the Thomist and the Experimentalist. On the phil- 
osophical level there is disagreement about the relative importance 
of change, about the existence of permanence, about what ulti- 
mately constitutes the real. For the Experimentalist the interaction 
between organism and environment is the real or what Dewey calls 
“the primary fact” and the “basie category.’”* It is the process 
within which an organism continuously acts and undergoes the con- 
sequences of its actions. What is fundamentally real is the process 
or the ebb and flow of events; only in a secondary and derived sense 
(being derived out of the process) are subjects and objects real. 
Furthermore, the real is not given; rather on the basis of the find- 
ings of biology and of psychology as based upon biology the process 
is taken to be the real. In itself there is only an unanalyzed or un- 
differentiated continuum. Consequently it has a hypothetical and 
relative value which is continuously validated by looking to the 
consequences of upholding this as a principle for guidance in ad- 
ministration, teaching and everyday living. 

For the Thomist being is the real. There is no change without 
something changing. Both subjects and objects share the real or 
being and, although they may be modified within interaction, they 
are given prior to the process. In fact, interaction or experience 1s 
derived and secondary in origin; it is what results when a subject 
comes into contact with an object. Being, moreover, is intrinsically 
intelligible and is unconditioned by consciousness. It, therefore, has 
an absolute value, and is the primary object of the intellect which 
seeks to possess it, fundamentally, not for its consequent utility 


but for what it is. 
III 


The differences above are thoroughgoing, mutually opposed and 
irreconcilable. And, educational differences derived from these few 
conflicting philosophical principles are steadily multiplied. In such 
manner the Thomist and the Experimentalist in education grow 
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opposed; still any attempt at compromise is to be avoided—this, 
together with glossing over differences and making much of merely 
apparent similarities. On the contrary, a knowledge of differences 
once they are sharpened and formulated into issues affords an un- 
derstanding of the opposition and reduces the questionable practice 
of knocking down straw men. However, something more is needed. 
Increasingly both Thomist and Experimentalist are meeting at the 
same conventions, talking on the same panels, writing for the same 
journals, planning on the same committees—indeed they are 
sometimes committed to teaching the Philosophy of Education 
courses in the same college of education. What is needed is some 
ground or basis of agreement so that systematic planning and com- 
municating at short range may progress without the name calling, 
contempt and other intractable emotions currently generated in 
those upholding mutually opposed philosophies of education. 

The need is clear enough, but is it possible that people with such 
divergent views possess a basis for achieving genuine agreement? 
Attention to opposing educational and philosophical principles tells 
us what is not possible; on this level, agreement could be achieved 
only by compromising differences and that would amount to aban- 
doning the principles of either the Thomist or the Experimentalist 
or both. However, the proposition is here set forth, call it a hypoth- 
esis if you like, that if we prescind from contrasting these opposing 
principles on the theoretical level and examine their respective ap- 
gel in education, we can determine a basis for concerted ac- 

ion. 

In the interests of space let us confine our examination of these 
applications to educational methods and to related policies and de- 
cisions.° On the one hand methods comprise those instrumentalities 
which are carefully contrived in the process of achieving educa- 
tional ends and may be classified as a making. On the other hand 
the related Policies and decisions constitute those principles of ac- 
tion which govern the proper execution of methods and in that they 
are directive of action may be relegated to the order of doing. Fur- 


* A decision is here defined as a judgment about what to do in this case 
here and now while a policy is defined as a judgment about what to do in & 
class of cases both now and in the future. See Mortimer Adler, “In Defense 
of the Philosophy of Education,” Philosophies of Education, the Forty-First 
Yearbook of the National Society for the Study of Education, Part I 
(Bloomington, Illinois: Public School Publishing Co., 1942), p. 224. 
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thermore, policies and decisions are formulated in accordance with 
the character of methods while methods in turn are characteristic 
of a particular set of educational and philosophical principles.® 
Thus, some observers might conclude that for the Thomist and the 
Experimentalist in education the differences between their meth- 
ods, policies and decisions are, like their underlying principles, 
thoroughgoing, mutually opposed and irreconcilable. But, the 
above proposition is not only maintained, it is now made more spe- 
cific: the different conceptions of an educational method which 
arise from the application of opposing philosophical principles con- 
stitute a basis of coöperation (between the Thomist and the Exper- 
imentalist) both in formulating and executing related policies and 
decisions. What follows is a limited analysis of educational meth- 
ods in general and of problem solving in particular, followed by sug- 
gestions for achieving agreement which include action upon edu- 


cational policies and decisions. 


Iv 


Methods, understood as artistically contrived means of achiev- 
ing educational ends, possess differences whose character has been 
an issue in the history of education. During the early decades of 
this century, certain educational methods became identified with 
the Progressive Education movement in the United States. They 
were preferred by the Pxperimentalist and were commonly looked 
upon as an outgrowth of his philosophy. In recent years, however, 


the Thomist in education has affirmed that they are not organically 
related to the Experimentalist philosophy, that many had been 
known and advoeated long before the rise of the modern educa- 
tional theorist and, further, that many also are eminently justified 
in the light of Thomistic principles.’ With this in mind, the Tho- 
mist has felt that he could endorse certain of those methods pre- 
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ferred by the Experimentalist while necessarily rejecting his un- 
derlying philosophy. Thus, for example, although he does not share 
the Experimentalist’s enthusiasm for the problem-solving method, 
the Thomist recognizes it as one among several effective aids to 
learning—to be preferred, certainly, to the so-called inflexible de- 
vices of the traditional school. 

An endorsement of this sort is legitimate enough. Yet, the Tho- 
mist caught up in the events of the history of education has realized 
that he must stress the common notes of an educational practice 
irrespective of its connection with an opposing philosophy. Quite 
naturally he did not indicate the distinctive differences that actu- 
ally exist by virtue of its philosophical connection. As a conse- 
quence he has been required to choose between two alternatives: 
first, he can conclude that an educational method is essentially the 
same for all, while its endorsement by particular persons should ac- 
count merely for accidental or incidental modifications. When he 
draws this conclusion, the Thomist usually accuses the Experi- 
mentalist teacher of going to ridiculous extremes in the classroom 
because of undue emphasis upon these incidentals. Likewise, he 
blurs the distinction between the Experimentalist teacher and the 
fadists, those unfortunates who not only fail to grasp the implica- 
tions for education of a modern relational philosophy but who, 
alienated from their own intellectual and spiritual heritage, clutch 
first for this and then that for their theories and practices. Finally, 
he is likely to create the impression in the minds of administrators, 
teachers, and laymen alike that there is nothing essentially different 
about Progressive methods as they are advocated and used by the 
Experimentalist. What matters, however, is that when differences 
in educational methods are oversimplified, the opposition is made 
to look ridiculous, and neither side is properly disposed to consider 
a basis for concerted action. 

On the issue of methodological differences the Experimentalist 
takes an opposite stand by viewing his metaphysics and his educa- 
tional principles and practices as “logically interdependent and in- 
separable.” According to this view, philosophy and practice are 
relational and interactive. Philosophy criticizes, rationalizes, aP 
formulates practice while the consequences of acting upon the prae- 
tices verify the philosophy and provide a basis for its further crit- 
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icism and formulation. Within the interactive process each is re- 
constructive of the other; apart from the process, each loses its 
identity and distinctive character. Thus, a method cannot be 
brought over from the past or from some other metaphysical sys- 
tem. In short, a method which is supposedly endorsed by both 
Thomist and Experimentalist is doubtless not one but two methods; 
only the name is the same. And when a Thomist insists he is aan 
the same method as that endorsed by the Experimentalist, either 

he is not taken seriously or he is accused of being inconsistent. Dif- 

ferences here despite their justification are needlessly exaggerated 

and preclude any possibility of achieving agreement. 

> As this presentation suggests, if there is a basis for concerted ac- 

tion, it will be found somewhere between the two views expressed 

above. For the Thomist such a basis is found in the other alterna- 

tive available to him. Secondly, then, he can conclude that an edu- 

cational method is only partly the same for all whileits endorsement 

by a Thomist or Experimentalist accounts for radical differences. 

On the one hand, for example, the problem-solving method em- 

bodies the following steps that can be identified by a person despite 

his philosophical orientation: (1) problematic situation, (2) prob- 

lem, (3) hypothesis, (4) data, (5) testing. These steps are not mere 

names; what he understands apart from his philosophy is precisely 
what they are. A problematic situation is an area of confusion in 


which a person is aware of the need for inquiry without knowing as 


yet what its object is. A problem is the specified object of inquiry. 


Tt is the defined unresolved difficulty. In short each step possesses 
a generic character that is separable from a philosophy that justi- 
fies it. 


On the other hand, this method like o 
in which theoretical conceptions of man, knowledge and reality en- 


ter to affect under the formative power of the intelligence a specific 
determination and a specific difference. In order to illustrate the 
Specific difference in the Progressive method of solving problems, 
as an example reference to a few theoretical principles—Experi- 
mentalist principles—might be made to clarify the illustration. 

hose outstanding behavioral 
trait is his self-conscious and reflective purposing and whose funda- 
mental drive is toward adjustment to the environment. Having 
evolved in toto from the adjustmental process, man is struggling 
constantly to reshape himself both as an individual and as a mem- 


thers is a mental construct 
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ber of society. Out of this struggle, goals are defined, projected, 
achieved and reconstructed; above all they are the experienced or 
felt goals of individuals; they are multiple, entirely experiential, 
tentative and never final. Secondly, objects of knowledge are cre- 
ated, not discovered in experience. What are known are created out 
of sensations and perceptions (non-cognitive physical responses) 
insofar as they stimulate or evoke reflection and courses of action 
(non-cognitive mental responses) whose operations in experience 
have the intended consequences. Knowledge is not created in the 
sense that it is a reproduction of what is or a possession by the in- 
tellect of a reality that is intrinsically intelligible. Rather it isa pro- 
duction in action out of the non-cognitive reactions within experi- 
ence of the cognitive, the objects of knowledge. In other words 
appearing first is a non-cognitive hypothesis; knowledge emerges 
when action upon the hypothesis produces the consequences that 
were anticipated. Thirdly, reality as we have seen earlier is taken 
by the Experimentalist to be the ebb and flow of events. But 
apart from a subject there are no objects; there is only an undiffer- 
entiated continuum lacking inherent intelligibility. 

A method of solving problems that is contrived in view of these 
principles manifests differences that are characteristic of these same 
principles. Thus the problematic situation is an actual life situa- 
tion in which the process of adjustment is temporarily interrupted. 
A student is faced with the non-cognitive and the puzzling out of 
which his purposes are later developed. At this time, however, 
there is only an uneasy awareness that something needs to be done 
to maintain a life balance, without as yet knowing what to do. 
Since this step initiates the actual growth of experience, a teacher 
acting upon policy manipulates the environment in such a manner 
that students first will be involved in real-life situations. The prob- 
lem, which emerges from a “differentiation out” of the non-cogni- 
tive elements in the situation, is a felt difficulty whose solution will 
restore the desired balance. In this second step a teacher acting 
again upon policy helps each student to locate and define the char- 
acter of his felt difficulty. In these and the remaining steps of the 
method the character of the differences is the same and may be 
described variously as adjustmental, naturalistic and psychological- 

Contrast this with the same method as endorsed by the Thomist 
and the specifying difference is unmistakable. In the hands of the 
Thomist the problematic situation requires at least a few basic 10- 
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aat area. The problem is formulated both according to the d 
mands of an intrinsically intelligible subject and in terms of what 
needs to be known by the student and constitutes an intellectual 
difficulty whose solution promotes directly and primarily a greater 
understanding of that subject through its principles or causes. In 
the areas of the social studies and the humanities, teachers at the 
secondary and elementary school levels will emphasize the applica- 
tion of knowledge already acquired by the student to the solution of 
problems, Since these problems are not immediately practical or 

life centered,” solutions are not acted upon or verified. In the 
area of the natural sciences, especially in laboratory courses, solu- 
tions are tested so that principles previously discovered may be 
grasped in a more vivid manner. By contrast, then, the method is 
knowledge-centered, intellectual and logical. The conclusion appears 
legitimate enough: an educational method that is contrived sepa- 
rately by both Thomist and Experimentalist is for each generically 
the same and specifically different. 


v 
in the foregoing analysis a de facto 
the condition that method is viewed 


as having a sameness which is objectively constituted possessing, 
despite its relationship with philosophy, 20 intelligibility all its 
own. But this condition will very likely be rejected by the Experi- 
mentalist; he will be unimpressed with its demonstration since he 
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is being discussed, the Experimentalist could begin by assuming 
that in its generic or broad aspects this method is the same for 
each; on this assumption he, together with the Thomist, could 
formulate suitable policies and decisions which would govern its 
proper execution. Finally, he could observe the consequences of 
conjoint action upon these policies and decisions and could con- 
clude that the method is partly the same for each on the condition 
that its character is understood to have emerged out of the recon- 
structive process and to be organically related with its philosophy. 
Let this last assertion be entertained by the Experimentalist at 
least as an hypothesis which, in the interest of furthering coépera- 
tion, of reducing misunderstanding and of eliminating prejudice, is 
worth testing. Certainly no one knows any better than he that the 
character of educational method is determined by him ultimately, 


not on the theoretical level but on the practical level, the level of 
action upon method itself. 


VI 


In a process which originates in opposed theoretical conceptions 
and converges upon practical agreements, nowhere should system- 
atic coöperation between the Thomist and the Experimentalist be 
more manifest and necessary than in the formulation of policies 
and decisions. There are at least two bases upon which these may 
be formulated. The first has little reference to what has been sug- 
gested above but, nevertheless, deserves mentioning. It resides in & 
body of shared practical convictions that have been handed down 
in education without being formulated. Professor Maritain speaks 
of a similar body of convictions in his Man and The State when, 


? This has been brought home to me over a period of months. Having had 
the opportunity to work at close range with an Experimentalist in a College 
of Education, I became aware that while we obviously disagreed in philos- 
ophy we were not disagreeing about what we should do: about including 
certain materials in the Philosophy of Education sections, about introduc- 
ing particular questions into the doctoral written examinations, about what 
students should do, about generalizing with evidence, making distinctions 
and, generally, about relating philosophy to the practical problems of edu- 
cation. And it appeared to me that as long as we did not concentrate upor 
theoretical reasons for what we did, we could guarantee a common kind 0 
professional competence for students with divergent philosophical and 
spiritual views. Our agreements were practical and spontaneous deriving, 
it seemed, from a common heritage of unformulated practical convictions 
which are handed down in the American system of higher education. 


| 
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quoting from his address to the Second International Conference 
of UNESCO, he says: 

“How, I asked, is an agreement conceivable among men. . . . Since the 
aim of UNESCO is a practical aim, agreement among its members can be 
spontaneously achieved, not on common speculative notions, but on com- 
mon practical notions, not on the affirmation of the same conception of the 
world, man, and knowledge, but on the affirmation of the same set of con- 
victions concerning action. This is doubtless very little, it is the last refuge 
of intellectual agreement among men. It is, however, enough to undertake 
a great work; and it would mean a great deal to become aware of this body 
of common practical convictions.’’° 


Again he says: 

“However, when it concerns, on the contrary, the basic ideology and the 
basic principles of action implicitly recognized today, in a vital, if not a 
formulated manner, by the consciousness of free peoples, this happens to 
constitute grosso modo, a sort of common residue, a sort of unwritten com- 
mon law, at the point of practical convergence of extremely different theo- 
retical ideologies and spiritual traditions. To understand that, it is sufficient 
to distinguish properly between the rational justifications, inseparable from 
the spiritual dynamism of a philosophical doctrine or religious faith, and 
the practical conclusions which, separately justified for each, are, for all, 
analogically common principles of action.” ! 


Awareness of those convictions concerning action upon method 
would mean a great deal to the Thomist and the Experimentalist. 
At this point their efforts would be directed not toward determining 
formulations that are consciously based upon their respective con- 
ceptions of method but together toward making explicit in lan- 
guage what has been by each separately, yet spontaneously, ex- 


pressed in action. f f 

The second basis resides in the opposed theoretical conceptions 
of method where each opponent has a guide that he can use con- 
sciously and systematically to formulate with the help of the other 
their policies and decisions. Consequently both will purposefully 
confine their efforts to formulating policies and decisions that relate 
to the generic or broad aspects of method. As an example of this 


guidance let us consider how both in a department meeting of 


teachers should approach the subject of relevant data as one step in 


the problem-solving method. They will avoid discussing the specific 


_ 
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data that will enter into the solution of the individual problems of 
students; yet they will strive to agree as much as possible to the 
same resource materials that are to be ordered and prescribed as 
reserve data for future problem solving. True, the Thomist may 
view certain of these materials as the subject matter of the cur- 
riculum to be learned directly according to its inherent intelligi- 
bility and the laws of human learning. But then many of these 
materials may be selected by the Thomist as relevant data for 
problems that he will organize prior to instruction. The Experimen- 
talist, for his part, will view all of the resource materials as poten- 
tially relevant data for problems that may eventually arise in the 
classroom. 

But it may be asserted that the reserve data, themselves, will be 
different in accordance with the specifically different character of 
problem solving, that, for example, as student problems and pur- 
poses are characterized as individual-social, so the reserve data will 
likewise be characterized. Very likely the assertion is valid; con- 
ceivably, a sociological novel, poem or anthology of poetry might 
be selected for a high school English literature class based on the 
strong “hunches” of an Experimentalist teacher that such material 
will meet the individual-social needs of one or more students. Con- 
ceivably, also, the same novel, poem or anthology might be rejected 
by the Thomist because it lacks intrinsic literary and esthetic per- 
fection. Nevertheless there is a great literary tradition in American 
and English literature which can meet both the demands of the 
Experimentalist and the Thomist. For the Thomist it represents an 
intrinsically good and permanently valuable end capable of per- 
fecting the native intellectual powers of man; for the Experimental- 
ist it represents a potentially useful means for “enriching the on- 
gomg experiences of individuals” in a democratic, American 
society. For both, however, it can represent a general area of com- 
mon expository, descriptive, argumentative, narrative and dra- 
matic content with corresponding emotional, imaginative, intel- 
lectual, rhythmic and melodic qualities. Policies and decisions will 
then be restricted to selecting and maintaining certain of these 
literary materials as reserve data while the conjoint execution of 
these policies and decisions will be justified expressly by reference 
to the character of the problem-solving method. 

A final objection might be raised. Is it not possible that the ex- 
ponents of Thomism and Experimentalism might delude themselves 
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if together they agree to the same policy formulations and then try 
to act upon them? Could it be that they might reach agreement 
upon mere words and not terms so that the same formulation 
might signify not one but two policies, one for each exponent? Con- 
sequently, each while thinking that he is coéperating successfully 
with the other would actually be executing an entirely different 
policy. There will be no delusion if both distinguish properly be- 
tween the different meanings of policy which arise from the ap- 
plication of opposing philosophical principles and those activities 
that are associated with its formulation and execution. Agreement 
between the two will then be seen to take place not on the level of 
meanings but on the level of action. 

What matters basically is that each has a rational justification 
for working with the other, securing the same changes, albeit for 
different. purposes, but changes, nevertheless, that can be valued 
by both and, in fact, by every other educator who has a genuine 
interest in the welfare of American education. 
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Since the school curriculum increasingly is defined as the total 
experience of a child within the climate of school life, the influence 
of all school personnel affecting the program should be evaluated 
continuously. If there is no cohesive and purposive pattern to the 
school curriculum developed out of common understanding by staff 
members, there can be no realistic basis for appraising the perform- 
ance of an individual staff member. The emotional atmosphere of 
the school, for instance, must be the concern of the staff as a whole. 
A child is not merely under the influence of a given teacher. All 
personnel in one way or another affect his development in every 
year of his journey through school. There is a need, then, for a co- 
éperative group attack on the problems of developing a desirable 
program of school life for the child, and an integral part of this 
group process must be codperative staff appraisal in terms of how 
each staff member is contributing to the program. This is a demo- 
cratic way. The alternatives are dictation by the autocratic admin- 
istrator or the “let everyone do as he pleases” attitude of the laissez 
faire school. 

Actually, the competence of an individual staff member cannot 
be determined realistically by checking various personality and 
character traits on the typical rating scale. This is an easy and 
cheap, but futile way of rating personnel. The master teacher can- 
not be indentified by referring only to such arm-chair conceive 
items on a scale as : “voice,” “appearance,” “discipline,” or “prep- 
aration.” A person may rank high in all such items and still be an 
undesirable teacher. Ultimately, the many and sometimes subtle 
influences of the teacher on the child and the ways in which the 
teacher goes about carrying into action the goals of the school—* 
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most complex pattern of professional behavior—can be evaluated 
only by those close enough to the person to know at first hand of 
his competence because they have worked with him in developin 

the school program or by those who work in a similar level or me 
ject area and thus are competent to bring understanding to the 
evaluation. Ideally, an evaluation committee should be composed 
of both types of persons, including the administrator to whom the 
staff member is immediately responsible. The composition of the 
committees will change constantly but the principal should be a 
member of each. In fact, the involvement of administrators in 
nearly all phases of both program and staff evaluation contributes 
continuously to their professional growth and to their understand- 


ing of the curriculum. 
Codperative self-evaluation 
both staff and curriculum is offere 
mand by school boards, administr 
teachers for salary increments base 
uine competency. The codperative process advocated in substitu- 
commonly understood 


tion for individual rating is based upon a 
set of criteria. The performance of an individual will be delayed un- 


til he has had an opportunity to understand thoroughly the conditions 
under which he will be judged. Evaluations of individual staff mem- 
bers will emerge from the program evaluation, and the latter pro- 
vides the opportunity for increasing self-awareness of the réle the 
individual will be expected to play in the group enterprise which is 
shaping the school curriculum. He has, in fact, time to improve his 
insights as well as his practices before the day of personal evalua- 


tion. 

Specifically, program evaluation begins early in the school year 
and proceeds for several months. It is aimed primarily at curricu- 
lum improvement, but it sets the stage for individual appraisal 

f how the individual 


because such appraisal will be made in terms of h 
the improved educational program for 


staff member contributes to 
children. The remainder of this paper is devoted to the operational 
steps involved in the process of both staff and curriculum evalua- 
tion. First, the steps in program evaluation are presented. Second, 

to both staff and program evalua- 


the evaluative criteria common 
tion are set forth. Third, the procedures of staff appraisal are de- 


Scribed. ý 
The program evaluation phase. Self-evaluation of a school pro- 


as a unitary process for evaluating 
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gram means that staff members develop appraisals of their prac- 
tices by themselves, individually and coéperatively. They are the 
persons who are responsible for curriculum development and they 
should be the ones involved in curriculum evaluation. The coöp- 
erative self-evaluation process could have the narrow objective of 
simply working out together how well an individual teacher is doing 
the job within the total school program, with particular emphasis 
upon arriving at some sort of an agreed-upon “score” or “rating.” 
This concept would be little improvement over the ordinary merit 
rating devices. Therefore, codperative self-evaluation must in it- 
self be considered a process for professional growth. The real 
strength of the process is that it leads to curriculum improvement. 
Emphasis is given to sharing the good features possessed by the 
strong teacher, discovering ways of helping the weak teacher, 
shoring up staff morale and mental health, and in every way im- 
proving understandings of the total program of the school. It must 
be clear that the primary focus is not upon an individual teacher 
who is to receive a rating but upon how information can be gained, 
and how self-assurance can be developed for a more effective school 
program. It can be made clear to the teacher that no secret devices 
will be utilized to arrive at a rating of performance. 

It is important that the administrative staff do the following 
before codperative self-evaluation by a school staff gets under way: 

(1) Inform school board members and the entire school person- 

nel of the details of a codperative, self-evaluation program. They 
should understand the process, its purposes, and implications. This 
is the orientation period. 
f (2) Distribute copies of the guide that school personnel will use 
in the evaluation. An outline of this guide should include purposes, 
organizational matters, the evaluative criteria, and other pertinent 
data believed necessary. 

(3) Make arrangements for getting school committees appointed 
or help the faculty to develop its own preferred organization. Per- 
haps these details will have been worked out in the orientation 
sessions. 

@) Help the teachers to put the process into operation. The ad- 
ministrator should lend definite encouragement, and leadership to 
get things started. Teachers are again re-assured that their writter 
evaluations are not personally identified, even in the final stage 
of principal-teacher evaluation conference, or in any Way passe 
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on to any other group. Furthermore, the administrator does not 
attend these first meetings. 

In order to show how to swing the plan into action, perhaps the 
clearest description could be made in terms of presenting the steps 
involved. Again, each step is not to be followed slavishly and with 
no modifications. The suggested steps for the staff to follow are: 
Step one: The individual teacher writes down what he is actually 
he general evaluative criteria 


doing in the classroom in terms of tl 
tion. The teacher records his 


that will be presented in the next sec 
behavior in definite statements in three categories under each item 


in the evaluative criteria. The three categories are: (1) description 
ysis of strengths and weaknesses, and 
ould not write down vague, 
f he applies the plan as de- 
Il phases of in- 


of present practices, (2) anal 
(3) suggestions for improvement. He sh 
general, and meaningless paragraphs; i 
scribed here, he cannot avoid touching upon a 


struction over a period of time. 
a school have had 


Step two: When the various teachers within 
time to write up the process as described in step one, they are then 
jzontal or grade level 


ready to move from individual wor r 
committee, or subject matter field. The principal may encourage a 


steering committee to set a deadline for accomplishing step one. 

At this stage the teacher shares with colleagues his practices, 
analyses, and suggested improvements by grade level or subject 
matter, if in the high school. Perhaps the chief benefit to profes- 
sional improvement may be found in this sharing process, where 
the best ideas and practices are brought out into the open. It be- 


comes a learning experience for all persons involved. They exchange 
fear or embarrassment about dis- 


views freely and should have no ' embarr d 
closing weaknesses, since such information is disclosed only to im- 
Mediate colleagues. Furthermore, these individual reports are now 

dentities are definitely 


made up into a composite report, where i 
lost. This report will define the practices, strengths and weaknesses, 


and suggestions for improvement of that particular grade level or 


Subject area group. f , 

Step three: Next, the program evaluation progresses to a vertical 
Committee; that is to SLY, several grade levels grouped together to 
Composite ‘the horizontal committee reports and to discover the 
more general problems of continuity or articulation. A vertical com- 
mittee normally would be composed, for instance, of representatives 
of all the primary grades; others would be made up of intermediate 
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grade personnel, of junior high school personnel, or all English 
teachers of the high school. Supervisors, consultants, counselors, 
and administrators enter the process when it turns into the vertical 
stream. 

Step four: Finally, these various reports are received by & central 
committee within the school. This committee should have repre- 
sentatives from each grade level, or subject matter field, a parent 
or community representative, and persons from the higher echelons 
of administration and the school board. It is here that a final report 
of a summary nature is made and considered. 

Optional step five: If it is desirable to formulate a self evaluation 
report for an entire school system, it is readily discernible that the 
same process is still applicable, where representatives from each 
school meet with similar schools to form composite reports and so 
on, until a final committee forwards a summary report to the su- 
perintendent and the president of the school board. 

The suggested evaluative criteria. The evaluative criteria men- 
tioned in describing step one are presented below. The staff mem- 
ber writes in paragraph form under each criterion item a description 
of his practices, the strengths and weaknesses of such practices; 
and a list of suggested improvements or plans of action with respect 
to each question. It is important that all personnel respond to each 
criterion and that each person understand the implications of each 
criterion for school practices. 


CRITERION I, WAYS OF DETERMINING INDIVIDUAL 
DIFFERENCES AMONG CHILDREN 


(1) Is there a testing and evaluation program in operation. in 
your school which helps you to discover the nature and the 
degree of differences among children? Describe. 

(2) Describe how you use tests and other instruments to plan 
your program. 

(3) What other ways have you developed for discovering the 
individual needs, interests, and abilities of children? 

(4) Are cumulative records kept on each child and passed oO 
to his next teacher? What do these contain? How used? 


CRITERION II. THE RELATIONSHIP OF GOALS 
AND METHOD IN TEACHING 


(1) How are the ideals and the behaviors of democracy taught! 
(2) How are children taught to think and to solve problems 


| 
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(3) How do you provide experiences suited to the differing needs 
of children? 

(4) How does the emotional climate and the class organization 
help each child develop at a rate consistent with his own 
maturation and ability? 

(5) How do children in your situation go about learning the 
basic skills and fundamentals processes? 

(6) How do children contact subject matter in your situation? 

(7) How do you develop behavior controls and discipline among 
children? 

(8) Is your total performance as a teacher fairly consistent with 
your educational philosophy? Summarize your philosophy. 


CRITERION III, THE SETTING FOR LEARNING 


(1) How do your educational objectives influence the physical 


arrangement of the classroom? 

(2) Do you participate in the selection of supplies and equip- 
ment on the basis of your educational objectives and of the 
specific needs of children? Explain. 

How do you help children develop increasing responsibility 
for the wise use of materials, space, and equipment? 

(4) How do you improvise with materials when the desired sup- 
plies are not available? J > 

(5) Do the methods for distribution of supplies and materials 
as well as the quality of these items facilitate or impede the 
learning process in your situation? Explain. 

(6) How has the emotional climate of your classroom(s) con- 
tributed to the growth and development of your pupils this 


year? (Write at least one case study). 


(3 


= 


ION IV. HOME-SCHOOL COMMUNITY RELATIONSHIPS 


CRITER 
y meet and consult with par- 


(1) In what ways do you regular! 


ts? 
ea cial talents of parents and other 


(2) How do you use the spe ) ; 
residents of the community in the instructional program? 


(3) In what other ways do you use the community as a labora- 


tory for learning? : ag 
ms to which the public is invited utilize 


(4) Do school progra 1 
the talents of all or most children rather than the gifted 


few? Explain. 
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CRITERION V. EVALUATING AND REPORTING PUPIL PROGRESS 


(1) How do you help pupils participate in the evaluation of 
their own progress? 

(2) What procedures do you use for securing, recording, and 
using information about children and their learning? 

(3) Typically, what factors do you discuss with parents in your 
conferences with them? 

(4) How does the child participate in reporting his progress to 
his parents? 

(5) Do you use a comparative marking system or an individual 
progress system for recording evaluations? What advantages 
would you claim for using one or both in your situation? 


The process of staff appraisal. The process of self-evaluation is 

primarily designed to involve the individual teachers, supervisors, 
administrators, and other officers in such a way that personal 
growth and achievement are by-products of a desire to learn more 
and feel pride in doing a better job. They should have individual 
and group incentives to advance professionally. Yet, several ques- 
tions must be answered, particularly for administrators and school 
board members who have a right to ask these questions: How can 
we be sure staff members are really improving and are not using 
the composite report device as a sereen for their own inactivity or 
laziness? Are we in a better position after the program evaluation 
phase to identify the teacher who deserves promotion or a pay 
increment? It should be added that not every teacher will show 
professional improvement. Some will never respond no matter 
what plan is used to stimulate better performance. 
: Individual teachers lose their identity when the composite report 
is first made at the horizontal level. They should not be required to 
reveal their evaluative comments to any one but colleagues on 
their own grade level. Teachers should be assured that an exposure 
of these weaknesses will not be used to rate them or place them on 
some sort of scale for salary comparative purposes at this point. 
All staff members should be assured that directions of professional 
growth, rather than end produets, will be given most consideration. 
Even those who have achieved a reputation as master teachers 
will be expected to grow in the profession continuously. 

The evaluation of teachers will be made by a committee of pro- 
fessional peers and the building principal. The evaluation of supet- 
visors, principals, counselors, and other officials will be made by 
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committees composed of teachers and administrative personnel. 
Composition of evaluation committees for teachers will change at 
each level. Peers will be chosen from both the same school unit and 
from other distant school units. The principal will serve on all such 
committees. 

When an individual is invited to a conference with an evaluation 
committee, the discussion will emphasize the part the individual is 
playing in implementing the suggestions for improvement as sum- 
marized by the reports of the horizontal committee of the program 
evaluation in which the individual was involved, supplemented or 
amended by the subsequent reports of vertical committees and the 
central committee report of that particular school or school sys- 
tem. However, any items appearing in the evaluative criteria may 
be used to question the individual. Further, the individual may be 
expected to show the evaluating committee tangible results. 
Ideally, if a teacher is being evaluated, the conference should take 
place in the teacher’s classroom. Here the teacher can show chil- 
dren’s work, materials, and other effects of his efforts to implement 
the school program. The committee may wish to visit the class 
when teaching is going on with children. This should be considered 
a normal rather than an exceptional feature of the process. The 
teacher identifies actual classroom practices that have exemplified 
changes as a result of the self-evaluation studies. Perhaps action 
research projects are discussed, indicating how thinking and be- 
havior may be changed. Demonstrations, displays, or other con- 
crete manifestations are viewed in light of educational objectives 
or methods, which further suggest how practices may reflect caliber 
of performance, directly or indirectly traceable to the self-evalua- 
tion process. The teacher may identify any particular project or 
activity, both within the school environment and the community 
that suggests how it contributes to professional improvement. Per- 
haps the self-evaluation program led to some sort of study group, 
experimentation, or activity in the community itself. In some defi- 


nite way, the teacher should be able to show something that means 
better classroom work, either now or mn the future. 

Always, the evaluating committee is interested in how the staff 
: for improvement in terms of the 


member is working and planning ) 
derstanding which developed during the 


sharing and common un ee à a 
f the program. The individual is not judged 


coöperative evaluation 0 A ) 
on the weaknesses revealed at that time but on the improvements 
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in the program decided upon in the group. Thus, each individual is 
given time to adjust to the situation, to develop insight into what 
group expectancies are, and to change ways of many sub-groups 
of the whole; principals, supervisors, consultants, and counselors 
help the whole staff to move forward as a group toward the worth- 
while goals emerging from educational research and the related 
behavioral sciences. Rank and file members inevitably should con- 
tribute much toward the same end. Good practices will tend to 
spread throughout the school system. Poor practices, critically ana- 
lyzed by the group, will tend to wither away. 

Each local school district should determine its own way of ar- 
riving at the number of staff members who will receive merit raises 
in salary as well as the amount of such increments. These matters 
will vary with the ability of the locality to pay. It is recommended 
that the evaluation not be reduced to manipulation of a rating scale 
yielding a numerical score. After the evaluating committee has ex- 
amined all evidence desired, it should give each individual a gen- 
eral effectiveness rating; these should be reported to the school 
board in the following classifications: 

(1) Superior, demonstrates continuous professional growth. 

(2) Competent, demonstrates continuous professional growth. 

(3) Competent, is on plateau of professional growth. 

(4) Fair, is trying to improve. 

(5) Fair, demonstrates litile desire to improve. 

(6) Provisional, is trying to improve. 

(7) Provisional, demonstrates Little desire to improve. 

(8) Questionable, demonstrates little fitness for the position. 

A school board may, if it desires, graduate its increments in 
terms of these classifications. If across-the-board merit raises are to 
be given to a definite number of individuals, the school board will 
decide on the cutting point after the evaluations have been re- 
ported. Care should be exercised in the orientation period of the 
whole project of codperative self-evaluation to emphasize that 
Classification No. 1, “Superior,” should be reserved for only a few 
persons in each school. Probably, this rating should be reserved, 
also, for staff members with at least five years of experience to give 
added incentive to career teachers and to encourage more persons 
to remain in the profession. However, boards of education should 
be encouraged to reward individuals who fall into classifications 
two, three, and four. The individual should be evaluated each year- 


m h, 


— 
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No individual will have “arrived” for all time when he receives a 
top rating. It is expected that individuals will vary with respect to 
these classifications from year to year. Increments would not be 
automatic in this system of evaluation. 

These classifications of professional proficiency may be used for 
all professional personnel, including administrators. The total pro- 
gram of cooperative self-evaluation ensures democratic relation- 
ships, and promotes democratic leadership on the part of adminis- 

s the whole staff around commonly 


trators and supervisors. It unifie 
understood criteria of educational excellence and operates as fairly 


as humanity can make it. ; 
In conclusion, the simple check list procedure of rating a teacher 


should be discarded. Teachers must know that their revelation of 
weaknesses during self-evaluation of the program will not cause 
them to lose face, nor harm their standing in any way. Teachers 
cannot be compared in terms of how much they produce, as the 
factory worker on the assembly line. Yet, they are realistic enough 
to know that good performance and conscientious efforts backed 
by results should bring additional rewards. The difficulty is in 
identifying the good teacher in a fair and equitable way that in 
turn does not produce anxieties detrimental to morale and mental 
health. It is believed that a codperative self-evaluation program 
does give intrinsic motivation for self-improvement. A ee 
self-evaluation program is the answer not only for identifying bet- 
ter teachers, but it is surely the road to advancement of the pro- 
fession as teachers and other educational workers work together to 


find better ways of helping children in the classroom. 


CURRENT THEORY AND PRACTICE IN CON- 
NECTION WITH THE FUNCTION OF THE 
CAMPUS LABORATORY SCHOOL 


DUAINE C. LANG 
Butler University 


What zs and what should be the function of the campus labora- 
tory school is an obvious question of rather extensive, lengthy, and 
heated debate if one reads the current literature and participates 
in the meetings of such groups as the laboratory school principals 
sponsored by the National Association of Elementary School 
Principals. 

Much of the controversy seems to revolve 
First, the present function of such schools 
of agreement or disagreement between 
educational organizations h 
what is to be found in act 
schools of this country. 


around two points. 
, and secondly, the extent 
what several influential 
ave proposed in this connection and 
ual practice in the campus laboratory 


HISTORICAL EVOLUTION 


The maintenance of a campus school can be well documented as 


still to be found in many modern teacher 
3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12). The same 


It is clear from such sources that the schools were historically 
ended to have many purposes, History also records that regard- 
less of the many well-intentioned purposes, the use of the facilities 


for student teaching soon becomes the primary, if not sole, pur- 
pose of many of the schools. 


Roughly ten years 
students, the teache 


o justify the continued existence of such schools, 
upon the use of the campus school for experimenta- 
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a new emphasis 
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tion, and fi i S e by many 
or demonstration and observation w ade b 
d nstra a as m: 
educators. 


STANDARDS AND PRONOUNCEMENTS 


„The American Association of Colleges for Teacher Education re- 
vised in 1952 (13) their Standards and Policies for Accrediting 
Colleges for Teacher Education. The complete listing of standards 
is too lengthy to be included here, but Part F., Facilities Needed to 
Implement the Program of Professional Laboratory Experiences, of 


Standard VI contains the statement that: 


acilities sufficiently extensive to provide 


There is need for laboratory f 
situations, varied enough to pro- 


for each student contact with “normal” 
vide contacts with different pupil groups and different curriculum and ad- 


ministrative organizations, and located for student convenience and staff 
accessibility. This aspect of the standard is implemented most fully: 
(1) When one or more college-controlled schools are available. . . . 

i (2) When a range of other school situations is available. No one can pro- 
vide the needed range of experiences with children of varied socio-economic 
backgrounds, with different major educational philosophies, with varied 
types of instructional materials, with different patterns of administrative 


organizations. 
impression that although the 
Association favors the maintenance of “eollege-controlled” schools, 
it also recognizes the need for a wider range of “other school situa- 
tions” to overcome the certain implied and stated limitations 1n 


the former schools. 
The Association for 
Yearbook to a study of the function 


teacher education (14). Although the 
ions and findings of many authorities, it seems to be the general 


consensus that the functions of the laboratory school should be: 
(1) observation and demonstration, (2) participation, (3) research, 
(4) leadership, and (5) to 2 lesser degree than previously used, 
student teaching. It is fairly safe to conclude from an examination 
of these functions that the Association for Student Teaching in- 
tends that the student teaching function be a minor function of the 


campus school. 
Caswell (15) in 
Association for Student Te: 


that the campus school shou 


The foregoing statements give the 


Student Teaching devoted its entire 34th 
s of the laboratory school in 
Yearbook contains the opin- 


a speech delivered at the annual meeting of the 
aching in St. Louis in 1949, declared 
ld retain its customary réle, but with 
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special emphasis upon observation and participation. The student 
teaching function, in his estimation, should be largely carried on in 
codperating public schools. He also stated that the type of experi- 
mentation “so planned and evaluated as to be of general significance 
to American education ... and which is quite different from that 
designed to improve practice in the participating school,” (16) 
should be curtailed. While this may appear to be a blanket indict- 
ment of experimentation in the campus laboratory school, closer 
examination shows that the disapproval was intended for only that 
type of experimentation as exemplified by the Horace Mann- 
Lincoln School of Teachers College, Columbia University. 

Typical of the studies that have been done on the local or regional 
level is the one done by Ashmore (17). He found in his study of the 
state-supported campus laboratory schools in selected Southeastern 
states that the large majority of such schools were not being used 


extensively for purposes of providing student-teaching experiences. 
He states that: 


Moreover, many studies conducted recently indicate that there is a wide- 
spread trend throughout the United States toward the use of off-campus 
facilities for student-teaching purposes. .. . 

The evidence presented would lead to the conclusion that the primary 
function of the laboratory school should be that of demonstration and par- 
ticipation with the second major function being that of experimentation (/8)- 


CURRENT FUNCTIONS AS ILLUSTRATED BY AUTHOR’S STUDY 


The author’s study (19) had as its primary purpose the analysis 
of current practice in ten areas as exhibited by the campus second- 
ary schools maintained by publicly controlled institutions of higher 
learning as a part of their program of teacher education. The use 
made of the school was one of the ten areas analyzed. The data 
were obtained from a questionnaire completed by the administra- 
tive head of seventy-five of the eighty such campus schools that 
qualified under the delimitations. 

The primary and secondary uses that were made of the seventy- 
five campus schools are shown in Table I. 

The data indicate that student teaching was regarded as the 
primary function of the school by approximately seventy-one per 
cent of the principals. Three principals indicated that student 
teaching was the primary function at the present, but that it was 
the intention of the institution to proceed in the direction of off- 
campus student teaching sometime in the near future. 
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TABLE I.—THE NUMBER AND Per Cent OF SEVENTY-FIVE Campus 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS CLASSIFIED ACCORDING TO THE PRIMARY 
AND Seconpary Uses Mapes or Turse ScHooLs 


Use 
Purpose Primary* Secondary 
N) (%) N) (%) 
Demonstration and observa- 32 42.7 39 52.0 
tion 
Experimentation and research 6 8.0 49 65.3 
Student teaching 53 70.7 17 22.7 
Leadership réle in secondary 7 9.3 45 60.0 
education 
Public high school 1 1.0 
Participation 2 2.7 1 1.0 
1 1.0 


Other 


are more than seventy-five 


* The totals for the number and per cent 
-one respondents indicated a 


and one hundred respectively because twenty 

multiple primary use. 
Demonstration and observation was the only other purpose that 
assumed major importance as 2 primary use. Thirty-two principals 
n. The other functions were 


indicated that this was a major functio: 
none of them marked by 
who completed the ques- 


all chosen to a much smaller degree; 
more than ten per cent of the persons 


tionnaire. ; 
The principals were in major agreement that the functions of 
perimentation and research, 


and observation, ex 
ation were the most 1m- 


demonstration 
and leadership rôles in secondary educ 
de of the school. All three of these func- 


portant secondary uses ma ‘the 

tions were chosen by more than fifty per cent of the principals. 
The opinion of fifty-four principals as to the percentage of total 
use that each function represented is summarized in Table II. 
hing accounted for 


Averaging the figures given for student teac 
approximately forty-nine per cent of the total use (100 %) made 


of the school. : 

Demonstration and observation accounted for approximately 
twenty-eight per cent of the total use. The figures for these two 
purposes correlate to & high degree with the information presented 
in Table I where the same two purposes received the most support 


as the primary uses in that table. 
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It should be remembered that the Associations and authorities 
previously cited suggested that experimentation and research re- 
place student teaching as a primary function. In order to ascertain 
the degree to which the laboratory schools were already fulfilling 
this intention, the principals were asked to supply information re- 


garding such experimentation in their schools. 


TABLE II.—THE AVERAGE PERCENTAGE or USE or THE CAMPUS 


Seconpary SCHOOL CLASSIFIED ACCORDING TO THE 
PURPOSE or THESE SCHOOLS 


Purpose 


Average percentage of usc? 


Student teaching 
Demonstration and observation 2 
Experimentation and research 


Leadership rôle in secondary education 
Participation 

Public high school 

Other 


* All percentages based upon the returns from fifty-four schools. 


TABLE III.—THE NUMBER AND Per CentorC 
CLASSIFIED ACCORDING TO THE NuUMBE 
Researcu Srupies Wuicu Hav BEEN CONDUCTED IN 
Connection WITH THE Campus Scnoon Wrrutn 
THE Last Two Years Wnuicn Coup Nor 
Have Been Done Wiru THE SAME 
Success IN CONNECTION Wiru 
A CoöPERATING PuBLIC 


AMPUS SECONDARY SCHOOLS 
R OF EXPERIMENTS OR 


ScHooL 
Number of i 
umber o! Sxpetimenits or research Number Per cent 

15-16 2 3.1 
13-14 

11-12 1 1. 
9-10 1 A. 
7-8 2 3. 
5-6 3 4. 
3-4 8 12. 
1-2 17 26. 

None 31 47. 


Total 


o ll l S 
Oo 


ir 
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It can be seen from an examination of Table III that 31 schools 
47.7 per cent of the 65 schools which answered the questi haa 
not conducted any experiments or research studies within the last 
two years in connection with the campus school that could not 
have been done with the same success in connection with a co- 
öperating public school. The most such experiments or studies 
reported was sixteen while the median number reported was .6 


experiments or studies. 


ANALYSIS OF DATA 


Analysis of these data with respect to the recommendations 
a Association of Colleges for 


previously given by the Americar 
Teacher Education and the Association for Student Teaching show 


several interesting variances. Based upon the returns from 75 
campus laboratory schools maintained by publicly supported in- 
stitutions, 93.8 per cent of all such schools, it would appear that: 
; (1) The great majority, 70.7 per cent, still regard student teach- 
ing as their primary functions. 

(2) Demonstration and observation is ri 
function by almost half of the schools. 

(3) Experimentation as à primary function is of little impor- 


egarded as a dual primary 


tance. 
(4) Experimentation as & secondary function has wide surface 
support, but when compared to actuality has little real meaning. 


SUMMARY 


icle has not been to prove a case for any 
but rather to show that for at least a 
aboratory schools today, there is 


The purpose of this arti 
intended or actual function, 
sizable proportion of the campus | 
a rather wide gulf between what several influential organizations 
contend should be and what is actual practice in such schools. The 
divergence of intention e is so wide with respect to some 


and practic 
functions that a re-evaluation of thinking would seem to be in 
order. 


In summary the u 
movement will be faced with 


data would seem to show that the campus school 
several problems in the near future 
that may threaten its very existence. The increase in college enroll- 
ments will almost of necessity demand either an expansion of 
facilities and staff if the functions presently in vogue are to con- 
tinue, or a rather drastic shift in thinking on the part of all con- 
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cerned as to the primary function of the school. The only alterna- 
tive would seem to be a continuance of the present situation with 
regard to function and facilities with a corresponding decrease in 
the effectiveness of the campus school. Such a prospect is not 
particularly palatable to anyone interested in the place of the 
campus school in the future of teacher training. 
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EQUAL EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITY— 
AN AMERICAN MYTH 


FRANK NANIA 
State Teachers College, Cortland, New York 


Public schools are supported by general taxation for the purpose 
of educating all of the citizenry so as to maintain and strengthen 
our American way of life. As so appropriately expressed by Briggs‘ 


Other forms of government may maintain themselves and even temporarily 
prosper with education limited to the few who direct and drive a vulga" 
populace; but in a democracy, where one vote counts for as much as anothers 
where success is dependent upon unit citizens all sufficiently intelligent and 
trained to evaluate and act wisely on their information, popular education 
is imperative. This statement needs no defense, so generally is it accepte 


(GAR 


Since Americans have recognized education as the foundation of 
our democracy, it follows that all children should be guaranteed 
equal educational opportunity. Some concern may be expressed 
over the use of the term “equal educational opportunity.” This 
does not mean that all children will be guaranteed the same educa- 
tion. Equal educational opportunity means the chance for the tyP® 
of education that will benefit each child to the utmost, based upo? 
his ability, interests, and needs. This concept of equality of edu- 
cational opportunity has been well stated by Beard: “All are €28- 
titled to the fullest possible educational opportunity. ... It is also 
agreed that this opportunity should be limited in time and natur? 
only by the ability of the individual to profit from its benefits (2): 
Counts wrote: “It must be maintained that the idea of equality ° 
educational opportunity does not mean sameness of opportunity ges 
does it mean necessarily equality in years of educational exp®™™ 
ence. The endowment of the individual must be recognized in €2° 
case (3),” . 

Most Americans believe that the public schools are equally av® a 
able to all children, but there is a great deal of evidence showing 
that the schools of this nation are not cost-free institutions, and t us 
not equally available to all youth of school age. The Youth Com 
mission of the American Council of Education reported: 
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Everywhere there is ample evidence, though not as widely known and 
be, to the effect that attendance at high school and 


pondered as it ought to 
d very largely upon the economic status of the 


junior college is conditione 


family from which the pupil comes. - - - 
Many of our most valuable activities of the school are still called extra- 


curricular, and are maintained not out of public funds, but only through 
more or less obligatory contributions from pupils and such other means as 
sales of admission tickets. Often, it is necessary for the pupil to purchase 
his own equipment for participation in these activities. Pupils possessing 
no money for these purposes are generally denied access to many of the most 
fruitful and stimulating experiences in the school career, and are effectively 
assigned to a lower social class even by associates of their own age. Not in- 
frequently this deprivation of status contributes to a feeling of dissatisfac- 
tion and distaste which is the actual cause for leaving school (4). 


The Youth Commission here referred only to extra-curricular ac- 
tivites. How much worse the situation is if it can be demonstrated 
that the same is true for regular class activities. i 

While it must be recognized that there are many factors which 
contribute to keeping children from attending school, economic 
status should not be such a determinant. Numerous research stud- 
ies which have been conducted since the turn of the present cen- 
tury on why children leave school before graduation stress the im- 
portance of the economic factor. In 1916 Holley noticed a strong 
relationship existing between persistence in school and home condi- 
tions. He suggested at that time that low economic status is prob- 
ably an important factor in early elimination (4). 

‘An extensive study of the selective character of the secondary 


school was conducted by Counts in 1922. His finding, similar to 
led a close relationship between parental oc- 


those of Holley, revea y 
cupation and the privileges of secondary education. He found, in 
ded in this study, that there were approximately 


the schools inclu 

sixty seniors to every one hundred freshmen from the homes of 

professional workers and that there were approximately twelve 
ne hundred freshmen from the homes of common 


seniors to every © 
laborers. Counts concluded, “In a very large measure participation 
in the privileges of secondary education is contingent on social and 


economic factors (6). 
In 1933 Kefauver, 


” 

Noll, and Drake conducted atfollow-up study 
in two of the four cities used by Counts. They found that the 
upper and lower occupational levels were actually farther apart in 
the proportion of children of high school age who were enrolled in 
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high school than they had been eleven years earlier; no marked 
progress toward economic democratization of the schools had taken 
place (7). 

Bell’s study in 1938 of 13,528 youth in Maryland of whom 
10,898 were out of school showed that children born to families in 
the topmost economic groups continued in school beyond the eighth 
grade with a relative frequency eleven times as great as that ob- 
served for those children who came from families in the lower end 
of the family income scale. He also found that only one of every 
ten of the relatively few economically underprivileged youth who 
get into high school actually continue on to graduation. In sharp 
contrast, he found that eight out of every ten of the youth from 
the top income group graduated. 


With a little professional license, one might consider the factors that 
influence grade attainment as a miniature deck of cards. However this deck 
is shuffled, one card—one fact—will always be on top; the strongest single 
factor in determining how far a youth goes in school is the occupation of 
his father (8). 


Bell calls to our attention the vicious cycle in which the lower 
income groups find themselves due to this selectivity. 


The grade attained in school by an individual determines the type of job 
he secures. The type of job he secures determines the income he receives- 
The amount of income he receives determines the grade in school to be at- 
tained by his children, which indicates the type of job they will get, the 
amount of income they will receive, the length of time their children will 
remain in school, and so on and on (9). 


The findings of the New York State Regents’ Inquiry are in 
substantial agreement with those reported by Bell. Eckert and 
Marshall found that students coming from poor families have much 
less chance of educational survival than do students coming from 
families of higher economic status. They reported that one out of 
every two students withdrawing from school belonged to families 
classified as poor or indigent, while only one out of twenty students 
withdrawing from school came from homes classified as comfortable 
or wealthy (10). 

Eckert and Marshall concluded: 


On the average, the poorer the student is, the sooner he will leave school. 
Those who most desperately need what the school might offer because of 
their circumscribed home backgrounds and their limited ability to learn 
directly from experience are the least likely at the present time to receive 


it (11). 
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Other studies in close agreement with those already cited have 
been carried on by Lovejoy (12), Updegraff (13), Punke (14), 
Palmer (/5), Richey (16), Karpinos (/7), Warner, et al. (18), 
Johnson and Legg (19) and Nancarrow (20). 


SUMMARY AND RECOMMENDATIONS 


Tt is evident from the studies cited that in a very large measure 
participation in the privileges of a secondary education is con- 
tingent on economic status. The lower the economic status of the 
child’s family, the less is the likelihood that he will get into high 
school, and once enrolled, continue on to graduation. As long as 
this condition exists, the principle of equal educational oppor- 
tunity is negated. 

To help eliminate some of the unnecessary costs which may tend 
to drive out the children from the lower income groups, it is recom- 
mended that: 

(1) School officials guard against offering a program which can- 
not be adequately financed through taxation. It might be better to 
eliminate some of the more expensive activities conducted by the 
schools than to impose conditions of costs which make it impossible 
for children of the lower-income groups to participate. 

(2) School officials, working with teachers and other interested 
persons, evaluate co-curricular activities in terms of their educa- 
tional value, eliminating those activities found to be of little or no 
educational value. 

(3) School officials and school personnel make a careful study of 
many of the expensive customs which have been allowed to con- 
tinue through the years which are of little or no educational value. 
Examples of these are customs associated with class membership, 


school fashions, and commencement. 
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LEARN TO SPELL FIRST WORDS F IRST 
EDNA L. FURNESS AND GERTRUDE A. BOYD 
University of Wyoming, Laramie 


Practically everyone is suspicious of and dissatisfied with spell- 
ing instruction in this day and age. It goes without saying that the 
high school teacher is concerned about the student who enters high 
school with a spelling handicap. The businessman who employs a 
high school graduate cries out in anguish, “Why don’t they teach 
spelling anymore?” The scientists have given their pronounce- 
ments that students unable to read, write or spell well cannot get 
the benefits a science course is supposed to give.” What is more 
alarming in this Sputnik age is that students with such deficiencies 
are frightened away from such courses. Even the men who run our 
newspapers are speaking out about the training in spelling for 
students of journalism, who supposedly would be less badgered by 
a spelling handicap. Says E. B. Hunter” of The Charlotte Ob- 
server: “Teach students how to gather news, write concisely and 
above all how to spell ordinary (italics ours) words.” 

Despite the acknowledgment of teachers and the general public 
that there is a spelling problem, few high schools and colleges 
have instituted a systematic program to improve spelling. Some 
schools have a single remedial teacher who pulls the retarded 
speller from a regular subject class several times a week. Most 
schools urge teachers to correct slipshod writing and careless spell- 
ing. This practice too results in limited success, for few high school 
and college teachers are trained to teach spelling. 

Although there is general agreement among experts that spelling 
“disability” is much more common than it once was thought to be, 
it is of consolation to know that the number of spelling troubles, 
not only at the elementary level, but also at the secondary and col- 
lege levels, is limited to a few ordinary words. An elementary list 
of spelling demons* consists of about two hundred words; a high 


1 Kenneth B. M. Crooks, “Reading and Science Instruction,” The American 
Biology Teacher, 19: 135-143, May, 1957. 

2 As quoted by E. L. Callihan in Grammer for Journalists. New York: The 
Ronald Press Company, 1957, p. 346. 

3 James A. Fitzgerald, 222 Spelling Demons. Milwaukee; The Bruce Pub- 
lishing company, 1941. 
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school list, of about the same number,* Thomas Clark Pollock, 
former president of the National Council of Teachers of English, 
made a study of the spelling errors which college students actually 
make in their writing; he found that most of the actual cases of 
misspelling, as distinct from the different words misspelled, came 
from difficulties with a comparatively few words.5 

Recently the present writers made a study of the ordinary words 
which are considered spelling demons for secondary school and 
college students. By way of explanation, it may be stated that a 
critical core of words, sometimes known as “spelling demons,” con- 
sists of the most important and the most often misspelled words at 
a designated level of instruction. 

In analyzing misspellings common to high school and college 
students, the writers checked two lists? of words commonly mis- 
spelled by high school students against Pollock’s list of words most 
frequently misspelled by college students, They found seventy- 
nine words common to three lists; i.e., the Corbin-Perrin, the 
Shostak-Van Steenbergh lists of words commonly misspelled by 
high school students, and the Pollock list of words commonly mis- 
spelled by college students, 

These seventy-nine words were then checked against a shorter 
list by Pollock, one consisting of thirty-one words or word groups 
commonly misspelled by 7th, 8th, and 12th graders and by college 
students. Eighteen of the entries on Pollock’s list of thirty-one 
words or word groups were already on our list of seventy-nine. 
One of those eighteen entries was their, there, they’re. Since we had 
found their common to the two high school lists and the one college 
list, we already had that word on our list. It seemed justifiable, 
since Pollock’s finding was that there and they’re are commonly 
misspelled by high school and college students, to add those two 
words to the list of seventy-nine, making eighty-one. The thirteen 
entries remaining, or 17 words, we added to our list of eighty-one. 
Those words are: (1) acquaint, (2) benefit, (3) decision, (4) gov- 


“Edna L. Furness and Gertrude A. Boyd, “231 Real Spelling Demons for 
Secondary School Students,” The English Journal, 47: 267-270, May, 1958. 

° Thomas Clark Pollock, “Spelling Report,” College English, 16: 102-109, 
November, 1954. , 

° Richard K. Corbin and Porter G. Perrin, Guide to Modern English. 
Chicago: Scott, Foresman and Company, 1955, pp. 492-494; Jerome Shostak 
and Shirer Van Steenbergh, Spelling. New York: Oxford Book Company, 
1949, pp. 7-9. 
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ernment, (5) interest, (6) it’s—its, (7) lose, (8) occasion, (9) re- 
alize, (10) studying, (11) to—too—two, (12) tries, (13) weather— 
whether. Thus we arrived at a total of 98 spelling demons common 
to high school and college students. 

As a next step the writers checked this list of ninety-eight against 
Horn’s Basic Writing Vocabulary? for adults. Only three words 
commonly misspelled by high school and college students, Britain, 
they’re, villain, were not included in the Horn Vocabulary. 

In the chart which follows, the figure (la, etc.) shows the loca- 
tion of the ninety-five remaining words or spelling demons on 
Horn’s list. For example, the word appreciate appears in the first 
five hundred words of Horn’s study ; the word beginning appears in 
the second five hundred: and the word discipline appears in the 
sixth thousand. In studying the table, the reader will note that 62 
of the 98 words commonly misspelled at the high school and college 
levels are among the first two thousand words most commonly 
used in adult writing: la (21 words), 1b (11 words), 2a (19 words), 
and 2b (11 words). 

A further breakdown of the distribution is as follows: four spell- 
ing demons fall, according to Horn, under 3a (2001-2500), mean- 
ing that they are in the first five hundred of the third thousand. 
The four words in 3b are in the second five hundred of the third 
thousand; 11 words are in the fourth thousand (6 words under 4a, 
and 5 words under 4b); two each are found in the fifth (4001- 
5000), the seventh (6001-7000), the ninth (8001-9000), and the 
tenth thousand (9001-10,000) ; and 3 each in the sixth (5001-6000) 


and the eighth (7001-8000) thousand. 


NINETY-FIVE SPELLING Demons COMMON TO Hicu SCHOOL AND 
COLLEGE STUDENTS CLASSIFIED ACCORDING TO Horn’s Basic 


Writing Vocabulary for Adults 
la (1-500) 1b (501-1000) 


appreciate ia 
believe certain 
business especially 
coming experience 
different government 
friend knowledge 
interest, opinion 


7 Ernest Horn, A Basic Writing Vocabulary: 10,000 Words Most Com- 
monly Used in Writing. Iowa City: College of Education, University of Iowa, 
1926. 
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its 
necessary 
opportunity 
paid 
probably 
receive 
their 
there 
to 
too 
two 
weather 
whether 
writing 

2a (1001-1500) 
benefit 
decision 
definitely 
description 
excellent 
extremely 
finally 
foreign 
fourth 
immediately 
lose 
meant 
naturally 
occasion 
quiet 
recommend 
studying 
surprise 
usually 

3a (2001-2500) 
appearance 
criticism 
equipped 
marriage 

4a (3001-3500) 
conscience 
divine 
interfere 
mathematics 
possess 
psychology 

5a (4001-4500) 
tragedy 


original 
realize 
separate 
similar 


2b (1501-2000) 


all right 
familiar 
forty 
guarantee 
it’s 

laid 
occurred 
planned 
privilege 
schedule 
speech 


3b (2501-3000) 
accommodate 
argument 
disappoint 
independent 

4b (3501-4000) 
conscious 
grammar 
hungry 
laboratory 
ninety 


5b (4501-5000) 
fundamental 


1 
11 
4 

i 
k ; 


jen 
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6 (5001-6000) 


discipline 
sophomore 


tries 


amateur 
parallel 
seize 


8 (7001-8000) 


7 (6001-7000) 


acquaint 
repetition 2 
3 
9 (8001-9000) 
accidentally 
disastrous 2 


3 

10 (9001-10,000) 
noticeable 
embarrass 


BOOK REVIEWS 


James E. Wert, CHARLES O. NEIDT, AND J. STANLEY AHMANN. 
Statistical Methods in Educational and Psychological Research. 
New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., 1954. Pp. vii + 
435. 


Intended to illustrate both the application and interpretation of 
statistical methods that are involved in educational and psycho- 
logical research and to furnish a background of techniques in 
advanced courses in statistical theory and methodology, Statistical 
Methods in Educational and Psychological Research approximates 
its objectives in a somewhat disappointing manner. It would ap- 
pear that its most useful function will be that of a reference volume, 
once its reader has gained familiarity with statistical procedures 
largely from the study of other texts in Statistics. The greatest 
limitations would appear to be its unevenness in clarity of exposi- 
tion particularly from the standpoint of explicit formulation of the 
rationale of statistical inference and the absence of easily followed 
step-by-step computational procedures especially in the areas of 
analysis of variance, discriminant analysis, and regression tech- 
niques. 

In reading the text one often wonders what line of reasoning 
underlies the selection of a particular method, where the reference 
for a given statistical procedure could be found, why a given step 
follows from the previous material presented, or what the defini- 
tion is for a symbol suddenly introduced. A number of somewhat 
misleading and/or debatable statements are to be found such as 
the interpretation of the standard error of the mean (p. 98), the 
making of t-tests subsequent to significance F-tests (p. 183), the 
use of the point biserial coefficient in item analysis (p. 314), the 
limited consideration given to selection of the denominator for the 
F-test in analysis of variance (p. 196), or the introduction of the 
symbol v in discriminant analysis (p. 265), the meaning of which 
is highly ambiguous. (No consideration is given to the various 
types of random variables or fixed constants models in analysis of 
variance that are available.) Both experienced instructors in 
educational statistics and mature students have complained to the 
reviewer that they were simply unable to follow the discussion upon 
the discriminant equation (pp. 263-271) even after having read 
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and understood detailed treatments in other texts or in journal 
articles. 

It may well be that the authors have attempted to include too 
much material and have thus had to be somewhat superficial or 
ambiguous at certain points to save space. However, it is note- 
worthy that nonparametric methods, some of which would probably 
be of greater use to many of the readers than are several of the 
topics considered, are not mentioned. Useful as certain sections 
may be, it would seem that the student in either beginning or 
intermediate statistics would be able to gain more per unit of time 
spent in reading several of the recent texts in the field such as those 
by Garrett, Guilford, Edwards, Walker and Lev, or Dixon and 
Massey. It would appear that an early revision of the test would 
be the only answer to bringing forth a volume that can serve the 
purposes that the authors have stated in the preface. Eminently 
well qualified to write a text fulfilling their objectives, the authors, 
it is hoped, have already started the necessary work. 

Witam B. MICHAEL 


University of Southern California 


Perer PALMER MICKELSON AND Kpnnetu H. Hansen. Elemen- 
tary School Administration. McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1957. 


335 + i-xi pages, $5.25. 


This is another well-written book for beginners in the work of 
administering elementary schools. The editor, Dr. Harold Benjamin, 
has some commendatory remarks and is aware of old plans such 
as the Quincy, Pueblo, Cambridge, Batavia, and other plans— 
plans which now seem old, but which are again being urged by the 
many “reformers” of our public schools. The book is for beginners. 

This volume includes sixteen chapters, preface, and index. The 
chapters cover & wide range of tasks of the administrator. Chapter 
I defines the elementary school, provides a very inadequate back- 
ground of its origin, and then identifies three areas of objectives: 
learning the cultural heritage; individual development; group 
living. The six universal characteristics of elementary education in 
our nation, as given by Edgar W. Knight, are listed. A little in- 
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troduction in this chapter is given to state, local control, and the 
school-community. The accompanying readings deal with periodi- 
cals, history of education, and a few standard writings. 

Chapters II and III describe the principal’s duties, and indicate 
his relations to the system and the community, and give appro- 
priate emphasis to the rôle of leader. The references do not in- 
clude some of the best-known books in this field; for example, 
Kyte’s volume. The changing character of education described will 
give the neophyte some idea of what his (or her) leadership must 
face. Chapter IV is the time-honored theme of the routines of 
school management presented in terms of a beginner’s needs. Such 
matters as first day, office, supplies, ete., are given substance. 

One idea usually omitted from such books is the appropriate 
utilization of secretarial help. However, the writers are silent on 
how to get such help if the school has no secretary—and many are 
in that status. 

In Chapters V to VIII inclusive, the principal’s work dealing 
with the school’s job—edueation of children—is outlined. First, 
as to the instructional leadership. Next, as to the curriculum and 
what it can be. Third, as to what he (or she) is to do about in- 
structional materials. Fourth, as to the learning processes—but not 
much as to growth and development. 

These chapters require the elementary principal to be acquainted 
with knowledge of the learning process, the nature and services of 
guidance and evaluation, to have a philosophy of the curriculum, 
to have a broad concept of nature and use of materials, to help 
teachers obtain and use them effectively. On the matter of group- 
ing of pupils, the writers apply their knowledge of children and 
indicate that the present demands for “tracks” for different groups 
are hardly adequate. Citing injury to children from failure to 
promote brings to light the truth of this problem—which should 
be better known by the critics. The subject of reports to parents 18 
given good treatment. The four chapters have recent references 
and, as in other Sections, series of exercises for further study and 
discussion. 

The school and community relations are identified well. Chapter 
X on “Working with Parents” is excellent. Would that many school 
staffs do as the writers indicate? They accept the concept that the 
child is educated by school, home and other agencies—and that 
parents and schools must work together. 
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The pictorial illustrations will help the beginner to realize the 
real nature of this coöperation. The writers’ listing of kinds of 
meetings to elicit more vists from parents and more coöperation 
will help also (p. 197). The rôle of PTA is described, as is the rare 
variation from that rôle. 


The material on the principal’s relations to his staff, both pro- 
fessional and otherwise, is important. The last paragraph should 
have been the first, for upon this idea rests the foundation for suc- 
cessful staff relations. The morale of the entire staff—teachers, 
bus drivers, et al., depends upon the sincerity and practice of the 
principal in respecting each one for his potential contribution, for 
using his own resources to find and use the resources in a codpera- 
tive attack upon all school problems. The topics presented are: 
group consideration and action; use of individuals in their ap- 
propriate leadership functions; giving recognition to one and all 
for what they do; doing a good job in schedule, in sick leave, in 
substitute teacher plans, in helping with salaries and other financial 
items; obtaining and helping in the use of materials and equipment; 
doing the necessary work in building membership in teachers’ as- 
sociations, finding candidates for replacements of staff; and main- 
taining a high level of handling discharges of ill-adapted persons— 
these and many other matters help much to build and maintain 
morale. To continually tell teachers “PI take the matter under 
consideration” just destroys the best of working relations. To 
promise by implication or specifically that certain things will be 
done and then fail to do them is the “best” way to get teachers to 
have little or no confidence in their leader. 
hould have been said about the principal’s 


Perhaps something s 1 1 
function in helping youth to become interested in teaching as a 
an in the 


career, more through the professional associations th 
elementary school. The difficult problem of finding and using 
adequate substitute teachers should have been given more atten- 
tion than a reference at the chapter’s end. And what a principal 


says to a candidate for a position in a school is so important that it 


should be a matter of record. f : 
The helpful treatment of moral and spiritual values in the ele- 


mentary school is important and is sometimes omitted from such 
books. Perhaps in addition to this material, the authors should 
have been more specific in telling the principal that learning to live 
the good life is controlled by the same laws of learning as other 
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learning; and that after an idea is acquired or sometimes before, 
action must be provided to carry the idea into actual life. This is a 
high responsibility. In this realm, the reviewer suggests that the 
principal lead in ascertaining what the school can and does do and 
then keep home and church informed. That then leaves to them 
the task of directing the parts of such a learning program as are not 
within the area of public school education. The authors’ suggestions 
should help both principal and teacher. 

The beginner will find Chapter XIII on special services of the 
school a rich source. The whole group of such services is to be 
developed codperatively and this applies even to playground rules. 
Coéperative problem-solving serves as the means of achieving 
these ends. Again for the principal in a school with little or no 
library the authors have no suggestion as to what he ean do about 
that problem. 

The chapter on the school plant is of good quality. It, in com- 
mon with much of today’s material on plants for schools, assumes 
that much is to be provided. This is sometimes a real mistake. The 
reviewer recalls a case in which an elementary school was presented 
with an excellent armillary sphere for help in teaching geography. 
It had possibilities also in mathematics. But it was stored in a 
closet and finally broken to pieces by children in a school in which 
teachers and principal had no idea of what it was or how it could 
be used. In these days, our staff of the elementary school still has a 
few such teachers. Why provide the material for such waste? Let us 
educate these teachers and principals in the effective utilization of 
equipment and materials and then make provision. 

The last chapter, “The Career of the Principal,” should inspire 
the beginner with ideals for great things ahead in his chosen field 
of work. The reviewer suggests that this career is one of the most 
rewarding in the whole educational system and hopes that more 
men will find it so. 

The book is well edited and printed, and contains very few er- 
rors. No principal should assume that this is a complete treatment 
of the area of service. The authors do not intend it so. Any prin- 
cipal should add to this with more specialized study of the parts of 
the total job. He will find it stimulating and most satisfying- 

A. R. MEAD 


Gainesville, Florida 
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Hunert H. Ms anp Hart R. DOUGLASS. Teaching in High 
School. The Ronald Press, 1957. Rev. Ed. pp. 516 + iv. $5.75. 


Here is a new edition of Dr. Douglass’ well-known volume. It 
includes twenty-eight chapters, & preface, and an index. Each 
chapter has well-selected references. In general, it is a rich cross- 
section of the materials about high school teaching brought up to 
date. 

Chapters One and Two introduce the reader to the rest of the 
book. The third chapter deals with “What is the effective teacher?” 
Numbers four to seven present in considerable detail materials 
about high school students and their characteristics. Then eight 
to twenty-six describe well the teaching functions of a modern high 
school. The final chapters give the teacher a view of needed growth 


in service and his professional relations and problems. They begin 
s earlier teaching, which 


by a short comparison of modern versu: 
could be read by the present critics with profit. The total volume 
is a rich body of materials dealing with the developments from 
routine, severe and rigid “discipline” and lack of understanding of 
what the task is to achieve, the understanding of the learner and 
how he learns, and the teacher’s rôle in the process to a more 
comprehensive knowledge, a richer understanding and a wider 
group of related school practices—not just “busy work” as in the 


old. oe 
What kind of person is the effective teacher? This is asked by 


the authors. Not just the question: “Does this teacher know his 
subject-matter?” as is now being prattled by those who are panicky 
because they fear and are ignorant in some degree. The authors 
ior view of the materials about what 


from the pupils’ view, the parents’ 


desires, the administrators’ demands 
judge. Here is a very different group o: y 
formed critics. The cross-section of the 


the current crop of unin , 
lists will surely contain many of the persistent common character- 
nd do teach at high levels. 


istics of those teachers who can a 
What of the high school student—the thousands of boys and 
girls of adolescent years together with some adults who are ob- 


taining a high school education? In four chapters, the authors 
Provide the reader with details about many of the data dealing with 
high school population and their backgrounds; the features of 
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adolescence, the physical growth and maturing of youth, the de- 
sires, needs, ete., of these persons. How to get data about them and 
why a teacher needs to have such data are both well presented. 
To those teachers who have been subjected—as many have—to 
psychologists who have little comprehension of the teacher’s task, 
the chapter on learning and motivation will provide help. It is 
refreshing to find writers who have heard about apperception and 
who also know something about readiness, but they seem to over- 
look the identities in the two. Likewise the writers remind all that 
the problem of “transfer of training” is always a problem and that 
something can be done about it, This chapter alone will be worth 
the price of the book. Again, it is encouraging that the book makes 
clear that high school children grow in many different ways—not 
just in the “intellectual” aspects of life as some advocates seem to 
assume. Two very important features of growth are those in atti- 
tudes and in problem-solving abilities—both emphasized. 

In the treatment of “discipline” the recent developments from 
hasty, angered, punishments of offenders to a higher level of treat- 
ment is described. The authors’ cautions about handling miscon- 
ducts almost preclude any use of the rigid, fear-stimulating, physical 
punishment practices of the past, and yet if understood will assure 
worthwhile learning and growth. Perhaps if the authors had shown 
that growth in ethical behavior is acquired by the same laws of 
learning and growth as other qualities, many teachers would rid 
themselves of the ancient Superstition that “character is caught, 


not taught” and then proceed to do nothing about that part of 
human growth, 


In nineteen chapters, the aut 
treatment of the teachers’ 


hors give a wide and balanced 
functions in a modern high school. Here 
; directing study; planning preliminary, 
; “telling, practicing, reviewing”; in- 
d use of materials; the core curricu- 


ning is potential for development a 
ee nae n The necessary parts of explanation, and the learners 
re-experiencing are given adequate presentation. Thanks for their 
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emphasis on the appropriate use of textbooks and their limitations, 
and the teacher’s pest—the workbook. Their concept of the core 
curriculum is the limited one of a rather separate part of the high 
school program, instead of the “total common experiences of all 
children.” Much of the material on audio and visual aids deals with 
the radio, TV, ct al., and will be foreign to many schools; while 
other visual aids present in all schools and communities are given 
slight emphasis. They make up for this in use of community re- 
sources. The materials on measurement, evaluation and reports to 
parents deserve much pondering. If applied it would alleviate many 
misconceptions among patrons. Many schools can profit by more 
emphasis on continuous evaluation in attitudes and follow-up. 
The much propagandized lack of fixed grouping of children into 
programs or “tracks,” like the old three-track program, are mis- 
treatments of human personalities which are possible of correction 
by application of data from their chapter twenty-three—“Adapting 
Teaching to the Individual.” They have made it clear that many 


groupings are desirable and that fixed, permanent grouping is detri- 


mental to some educational objectives. Groupings can always be 
rather than “It causes 


remade if the administrator thinks they can, : 
too much trouble” ! The suggestions for teaching the gifted and the 


slow come from recent high-quality literature. In the treatment of 
the counseling functions of the teacher the writers deal with a quite 
controversial topic. It is because most high school teachers have 
been educated by training and experience to assume that teaching 
their assigned classes is all they are supposed to do and when the 
counseling duties appear, they tend to object. Mirabile dictu! Help 
to teachers will come from the authors’ treatment of handling 
homerooms, student organizations, and the special services that 


teachers render. R 
One plague of high schools, the terrific emphasis placed upon 
inter-school athletics, is quite avoided but treatment of physical 
education is included. Perhaps they considered this part of many 
high school programs as & rather “illegitimate” child. i 
The reviewer recognizes many excellent qualities in this revised 
edition. It is comprehensive, scholarly in substance, contains much 


recent material of value to teachers, and is balanced in treatment; 
with the end-of-chapter exercises and references, it can be used 
either by classes in teacher education institutions, or with teachers 
in service. The reviewer believes it would pay many superintend- 
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Supervision 
ents and principals to become acquainted with the contents. It 
might serve as a slight deterrent to those administrators who so 


easily agree with criticism and who seemingly lack adequate pro- 
fessional knowledge and stability. The reviewer commends the book 
to the profession and congratulates the authors on this new revised 
edition. 

A. R. MEAD 


Gainesville, Florida 
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EXPERIMENTALIST ORIENTATION TOWARD 
EDUCATIONAL THEORY 


WILLIAM F. BRUCE 


University of Virginia 


s out of responsibility for participation in 
a panel on “Eyperimentalism” at the annual conference of the 
South Atlantic Philosophy of Education Society.1 The writer 
here attempts to outline the origins and outcomes of his experi- 
mentalist orientation toward the work of the teacher. The title 
is intended to suggest a somewhat un-philosophic, but not anti- 
philosophic, approach. Doubting the purity of this particular 
philosophy, “Experimentalist Orientation” seems more appropri- 
ate than “An Experimentalist’s Philosophy of Education.” Doubt- 


ing also the philosophic purity of the statement, “Toward Edu- 
om for sources other than those 


cational Theory” leaves more ro 
granted by some specialists to «Philosophy of Education.” Of 
course, some critics might assert that an inclination to adulterate 
philosophy with theories closely related to other disciplines was 
just a peculiarity of a homespun philosophy. 7 à 

In tracing the general source of “experimentalist orientation,” 
it appears to develop out of a more or less intimate contact with 
scientific method. Some of us have had extensive training in scien- 
tific experimentation where the goal may have been economic 
production on the farm or in the factory with no philosophic 
questions raised. To a greater oF less degree every member of the 
educational profession has been and continues to be exposed to 
the experimental method in one form or another. It is a question, 
however, whether or how these daily contacts with scientific ex- 
Perimentation affect the educational theory of those so exposed. 

For instance, most of us grew up ina dualistic tradition that 
made it second-nature to separate scientific matters from philo- 
sophie concerns. Accordingly, the efficient production of crops or 
_—_ 

Meeting at the University of Virginia, 

63 


This statement arise 


October 12-13, 1958. 
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the profitable manufacture of TV sets, for example, seems quite 
distinct from “living the good life” on the farm or in the city. 
To the extent that “liberal education” is a concern of the “spirit,” 
it can be pursued philosophically without reference to the voca- 
tional educator’s attention to experiments aimed at profitable 
production. Furthermore, science maintains natural, earthly con- 
nections with such basic materials as soil and iron-ore, even when 
the former is heavily fertilized and the latter refined into stecl. 
In contrast, philosophy seems, in the dualistie tradition, to be 
linked with mystical, heavenly, supernatural sources. As many 
of us know from experience, it is easier and more comfortable 
to continue to live in this two-sided tradition, even if we do have 
to wander back and forth between the facts revealed by scientific 
experimentation and the ideals revealed by speculative phil- 
osophy, than to construct a single new path toward a more unified 
theory of education. 

Whatever progress we may have made toward escaping from 
this persisting “cleavage in our culture,” numerous studies out- 
side the philosophic field, as commonly defined, have contributed 
much. There may have been vocational education leaders, who 
saw life whole enough to fit the making of a living within the de- 
sign of a “good life.” There may have been clinical psychologists, 
who showed how “compartmentalizations” of body and mind, 
business and religion, science and philosophy, and a host of others 
arise amidst related defensive evasions without the awareness 
of the victim. There may have been students of learning theory,” 
who Teconciled blind conditioning and clear insight, emotion 
and intellect, in a more unified view of learning. And finally, 
there may have been modern philosophers, who made a more 


* Frederick Burkhardt, Editor, The Cleavage in Our Culture, Essays in 
Honor of Maz Otto. 


° Kurt Kofika, The Growth of Mind, New York: Harcourt, Brace and 
Company, 1925; Wolfgang Kohler, Gestalt Psychology, New York: Live- 
right Publishing Corporation, 1929; Robert M. Ogden and Frank S. Free- 
man, Psychology and Education, New York: Harcourt, Brace and Companys 


ae Ernest Hilgard, Theories of Learning, Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1948, 


‘Johni Dewey, Democracy and Education, New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1916; Boyd H. Bode, Fundamentals oj Education, New York: 
The Macmillan Company, 1921; Max C. Otto, Things and Ideals, New 
York: Henry Holt and Company, 1924; V T ae. Public Education an 
Its Critics, New York: The Macmillan Company, 1954. 
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direct, sometimes shocking, attack upon the dualistic tradition 
from its ancient origins to its current outcomes. Certainly, many 
of us are indebted to a broad range of contributors for aid in 
bridging the artificial gap between philosophy and science. 

Thus the experimentalist orientation leads away from a com- 
partmentalizing dualism toward an inclusive unity. In education, 
this integrative trend means that the method of experimental 
trial is not limited to the natural sciences, such as physics, chem- 
istry, and biology, but can be applied consistently to those fields 
contributing still more directly to educational theory, such as 
psychology and sociology. In fact, any practical problem of 
school administration or policy can be approached experimentally. 
The non-dualist applies scientific method wherever it promises 
to enrich theory. 

In emphasizing as a basic trend in experimentalism the wide 
use of scientific method, we do not claim that experimentalism 18 
the only philosophy pointing away from dualism, nor that other 
philosophies may not employ scientific method freely. “Absolute 
idealism,” “classical realism,” and other philosophies may have 
their own ways of avoiding the pitfalls of dualism and of keeping 
philosophy in touch with scientific method. Rather it is being 
suggested here that the crucial problem of dualism, especially 
in the form of separating science from philosophy, can scarcely 
be evaded by anyone who is attempting to build a sound theory 
of education. Nor can the educational theorist safely ignore the 
pertinent evidence against dualism available in such disciplines as 
biology and psychology, as well as in school practice and philos- 
ophy itself. 

Another attitude that appears to be ass 
mentalism” is renewed confidence in the im ty 0 t 
kind. During the Nineteenth Century much of the scientific evi- 
dence brought forth was turned against the Eighteenth Century 
Confidence in “improvability,” as evinced by American revo- 
lutionary thinkers, like Franklin, Rush, and Jefferson, and their 
counterparts, the French Encyclopedists. The doctrme of bio- 
logical evolution, as set forth py Darwin,’ was misinterpreted 
as degrading man to a beast. The details of Mendelian heredity 


—_——_ 
_ "Charles Darwin, Origin of Species, 1859. For a significant account of the 
circumstances surrounding the publication of this volume, see Julian Huxley, 
arwin Discovers Nature’s Plan,” Life, June 30, 1958, pP- 63 ff. 


e associated with “experi- 
provability of man- 
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led many schoolmen to feel that “human nature” was so fixed 
by the hereditary materials that there was no hope of improving 
man’s educability. In the psychological field William James® in- 
terpreted habit as a form of behavior fixed almost irrevocably 
by repetition, and this view was reinforced a little later by the 
popular Thorndikean psychology.? At least the first generation 
of Twentieth-Century teachers predominantly regarded the stim- 
ulus-response (S—R bond) learning as involving specific neuro- 
logical connections established by repetition with “satisfaction.” 
It was generally believed that this particular underlying brain 
mechanism had a hereditary origin similar to the one-to-one 
correspondence assumed at that time to exist between a biological 
gene and a human personality trait. Furthermore, Thorndike and 
Woodsworth’ seemed to be saying that learning was so specific 
that there was little hope of man acquiring any general ability 
to understand his environment and himself, These doctrines of 
specificity in the areas of biological heredity, physiological neu- 
rology, and functional learning seem to reduce human education 
to the processes and therefore the level characteristic of cats con- 
fined in puzzle boxes or rats dropped into bewildering mazes. 
In the school, these discouraging interpretations by leaders in edu- 
cational psychology tended to support the ancient lesson-reciting 
process in spite of evidence presented by Thayer® that it was high 
time for the recitation to pass away. 

In the meantime, specialists in psychological measurement, led 
by Terman,” had improved their instruments to a point where 
they could record a high degree of consistency in the IQ of a dull, 
a medium, or a bright learner from the first grade to the twelfth 


° William James, Principles of Psychology (Two Volumes). New York: 
Henry Holt and Company, 1890. 

"Edward L. Thorndike, Animal Intelligence: An Experimental Study of 
the Associative Processes in Animals, Psychological Review Monograph 
Supplement, 2 (1898), No. 8; Edward L. Thorndike, The Psychology of 
Learning (Educational Psychology, Vol. IL), New York: Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 1913. 

“Edward L. Thorndike and Robert S. Woodworth, “The Influence of 
Improvement in One Mental Function upon the Efficiency of Other Func- 
tions,” Psychological Review, 8, (1901), pp. 247-261, 384-395, 553-564. d 

° V. T. Thayer, The Passing of the Recitation. Boston: D. C. Heath an 
Company, 1928. 


” Lewis M. Terman, Measurement of Intelligence. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Company, 1916. 
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and on into the years of adulthood. The duty of the school ad- 
ministrator then appeared to be the measurement of intelligence 
of boys and girls in the first grade, the classification of these 
pupils into groups corresponding to their intelligence, and the im- 
plementation of the work of each teacher continuously at the 
level and rate appropriate to the learners so assigned. About the 
same time that the IQ measurers’ doctrine of fixed intelligence was 
most influential, the notion of fixed personality was promulgated 
by the clinical psychologists, who were primarily concerned with 
emotional rather than intellectual problems. The influence of psy- 
choanalysis, under the leadership of Sigmund Freud,” fell on the 
schoolmen with heavy emphasis upon the dominating control of 
the “mothering one” in the establishment during infancy of a per- 
sisting personality type. So from two extremes of psychology— 
measurement of intelligence and genetic study of the motivated, 
emotional “‘self”—came views of the child that made teachers feel 
that it was useless to strive for any substantial improvement in 
either the ability or temperament of their pupils. In the face of 
the accumulating, weighty evidence from biology and physiology, 
from the psychology of learning, from mental measurement statis- 
ties, and from depth psychology, all loudly claiming to be scien- 
tific, how could an experimentalist take anything but a pessimistic 
view of the future of a race so limited by heredity, habit, repeti- 


tive learning, fixed intelligence, and persisting anxiety induced in 
so many babies by their 


worried “mothering ones.”!? i 
Although some discouraged educators turned away from ex- 
perimentalism” toward “idealism” or other philosophies that 
promised to soften the impact of scientific facts or to give greater 
personal assurance than the changing world that expanding sci- 
ence offered,!3 many of the experimentally oriented students of 
education continued their quest for further evidence on a wide 
range of problems coming continuously from the persistent appli- 
cation of scientific method. They were rewarded with heartening 
—————— 
Psychoanalysis. New York: 


“Sigmund Freud, General Introduction to r 
Boni and aaa 1920. See also: Lawrence E. Cole, Human Behavior. 
Yonkers, New York: World Book Company, 1953, Chapter 20, The Phy- 
choanalytic Theory of Development: The Oral and Anal Stages. 

“Harry Stack Sullivan, T'he Interpersonal Theory of Psychiatry. New 
York: W. W. Norton and Company, 1953, pp. 41 ff. i 

*John Dewey, The Quest for Certainty. New York: Minton, Balch, & 


Co., 1929. 
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evidence from various disciplines, including biology, physiology, 
psychology, and sociology, as well as enlightening studies of de- 
veloping children guided by teachers with new ideas. 

From biologists, like Jennings,!* they learned that heredity was 
a much more complex process than a one-to-one relation between 
gene and human trait. In a seminar on philosophy of education, 
Professor V. T. Thayer helped the writer™ to see how this new 
biological explanation of heredity undercut the Thorndikean view 
of one-to-one relation of neural bonds in the brain to concepts “in 
the mind.” Jennings’ description of many genes interacting in the 
production of a single bodily feature, such as eye color, demon- 
strated that an untold number of complexly interacting hereditary 
mechanisms participating with environmental conditions were in- 
volved in the production of personality characteristics. This new 
biology of heredity was supported by related physiological stud- 
ies of brain processes, as by Lashley,!® which indicated that a 
large part of the brain cortex is involved in learning processes of 
even a first-grader, 

Thus biology and physiology combined to liberate the concept 
of learning that had held the pupil to a repetitive, teacher-domi- 
nated, memorization, recitation schooling. Incidentally, the em- 
phasis Professor Thayer placed upon current biological research 
in his 1925 Philosophy of Education Seminar no doubt contributed 
to opening his graduate students’ eyes to many areas beyond tech- 
nical philosophy in their pursuit of theoretical orientation. Con- 
tributing also to the present writer’s sensitivity to the significance 
of genetic studies were general college courses in biology and 
physiological as well as vocational studies in the agricultural col- 
lege of the comparative racing records of the offspring of mares be- 
fore and after their own best records were made. The point is that 
any educator's orientation in theory may well be as broad as the 


“Herbert Spencer Jennin, 
New York: W, W, Norton a: 
S William F. Bruce, Two Trends in Curriculum Construction. Doctoral 
Dissertation, Ohio State University, 1926. See also by the same author: 
Principles of Democratic Education, New York: Prentice-Hall, 1939. i 
Karl 8. Lashley, Brain Mechanisms and Intelligence, Chicago: bar 
versity of Chicago Press, 1929. See also: William F. Bruce and Frank S- 
Freeman, Developme 


nt and Learning, New York: H Holt and Com- 
pany, 1942, Chapter XII. ee ae ae an 
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curriculum he undergoes, so it is dangerous to eliminate a course 
from the teacher-education curriculum on the single consideration 
of its apparent lack of philosophic connections. 

Of course, philosophy itself contributed greatly to the recovery 
of nerve by educators, to the courage needed in attacking popular 
concepts like the view that “habit” is a fixed and narrow form of 
behavior. That is, if we can claim for philosophy that peculiar 
mixture of psychology, philosophy, and common sense, Human 
Nature and Conduct, written by John Dewey.1? While writing this 
treatise on morality, which Max Otto's pointed out carried as 


volutionary impact for ethical thinking as did Darwin’s 


deeply re 
Dewey almost incidentally 


Origin of Species for biological theory, 
called attention to the flexible, adjustive quality of habit as 
evinced in skills.1° In reconstructing the J amesian view of habit 
and calling attention to the social processes by which man becomes 
human, Dewey and others opened the way toward a more hopeful 
view of the potentialities of boys and girls in school. This “habit” 
of Dewey’s of mixing psychological and sociological contributions 
freely in his philosophic thought may be involved in the remark 
of Randall about John Dewey, “who by his own devious paths 
arrives here, as elsewhere, at a position which makes supreme 
sense.” Dewey’s great influence upon education and philosophy 
derives in part from the “devious paths” which often go far be- 
yond the field staked out by some technical philosophers. It may 
not be amiss for others, who are trying to make sense out of cur- 


rent conflicting trends in educational theory and school practice 
ride variety of fields. 


to follow up suggestions that appear inaw À 

The writings of the 1920’s and 30’s, which followed the ies 
trend opened by Dewey’s Human Nature and Conduct, met with 
strong resistance, however, from conservative educators whose in- 
sistance upon the constancy of the IQ was based not only upon 


* John Dewey, Human Nature and Conduct. New York: Henry Holt and 
Company, 1922. 

*Max C. Otto, Th 
University, 1925. 

® See in William F. Bruce, Principle. : 
on “habit,” based upon the author’s Master’s The: 


1924, , 
2John Herman Randall, Jr, Nature and Historical Experience. New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1958, pp. 30 f. 


e University Summer Session Lecture, Ohio State 


s of Democratic Education, Chapters 
sis, Ohio State University, 
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the consistency found but upon a more or less hidden assumption 
that the hereditary origin of intelligence was the principal causal 
factor. This persisting insistance on the dominating force of he- 
redity begins to look today like another instance of what Gal- 
braith?! calls, in the field of economics, “the conventional wis- 
dom,” its chief criterion being widespread “acceptability.” In the 
field of educational psychology, the challenge to “the conventional 
wisdom” about the nature of intelligence reached a peak of great 
intensity with the presentation at St. Louis in 1940 of the NSSE 
Thirty-Ninth Yearbook}? which turned out to be a debate be- 
tween John Anderson,” taking the side of “nature” or heredity, 
and George Stoddard,?* emphasizing the contributions of “nur- 
ture” or environment. Whatever view is taken of the nature- 
nurture controversy in which the educational psychologists? have 
so vigorously engaged, it is evident that one’s theory of education 
is affected thereby. It may be also that the sensitivity of an edu- 
cational psychologist to the data supporting the “nature” or the 
“nurture” contribution, as well as the kind of experiments he 
chooses to design, is affected, often without his full awareness, by 
a philosophic bias. Indeed, the devotion of some educational psy- 
chologists to science in preference to philosophy is itself a kind of 
unconscious, negative, compartmentalized philosophy, which lim- 
its his view. So it may be that a substitution of “theory” for 
“philosophy” in the title of a publication or name of an organiza- 
tion might induce attention from an educational psychologist, re- 


“John Kenneth Galbraith, The Affluent Society. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Company, 1958, Chapter II. 

= National Society for the Study of Education, Thirty-Ninth Yearbook, 
Intelligence: The Nature and Nurture. (George D. Stoddard, Chairman). 
Part I: Comparative and Critical Exposition, including a chapter by John 
E. Anderson, “The Prediction of Terminal Intelligence from Infant and 
Preschool Tests.” Part IL: Original Studies and Experiments. Bloomington, 
Illinois: Publie School Publishing Company, 1940. 

* John E. Anderson, The Psychology of Development and Personal Ad- 
justment. New York: Henry Holt and Company, 1949. 

* George D. Stoddard, The Meaning of Intelligence. New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 1943, 

* For recent summaries see: G. M. Blair, R. S. Jones and R. H. Simpson, 
Educational Psychology, New York: The Macmillan Company, 1954, PP- 
32-37; Lawrence E. Cole and William F. Bruce, Educational Psychology, 


Second Edition, Yonkers, New York: World Book Company, 1958, Chapter 
4. - 2 
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sulting in his becoming more “philosophic” in his approach to the 
work of the teacher.2* 

The theorist in education, whether his orientation is toward 
“absolute idealism,” “classical realism,” “experimentalism,” or 
some other philosophy, cannot afford to ignore the developments 
in clinical psychology any more than the changes occurring in the 
psychologies of learning and intelligence. Although Freud’s em- 
phasis upon the dominating influence of the infancy period has 
undergone much fruitful reinterpretation, the pertinence of psy- 
chiatric studies to one’s overview of the possibilities inherent in 
school education have not diminished. Writings in psychiatric 
theory, such as Sullivan’s The Interpersonal Theory of Psy- 
chiatry, will no doubt continue to contribute to the philosophy 
of those educators who maintain contact therewith. Among the 
other promising fields of study that lie so close to the teacher's task 
that their findings are likely to contribute substantially to edu- 
cational theory, there remains space to mention only two: group 
dynamics and sociology. me 

Although the enthusiasm of “group-dynamics” specialists, based 
upon their considerable achievements in the personal guidance of 
individuals through participation in small groups under able lead- 
ership, may take them too far in making generalizations; the con- 
tribution of this new discipline is worthy of attention by all edu- 
cators—administrators, teachers, and teacher-educators. The 
contributions of group dynamics are reaching far beyond a 
odology?? and administrative insight?’ toward fundamental the- 
"®William F. Bruce, “Personal Development During Childhood and 
Adolescence,” Chapter 3 in Charles E. Skinner, Editor, Educational Psy- 
chology, 4th Edition. Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey: Prentice-Hall (in 
A 
: % Kenneth D. Benne and Paul Sheats, “Functional Réles of Group 
embers,” Journal of Social Issues, Spring, 1948, Vol. 4, pp. 41-49; ee 
H. Jenkins and Ronald Lippitt, Interpersonal Perceptions of Teachers, el 
dents, and Parents, Washington, D. C.: Adult Education Service, Nationa 
Education Association, 1951; Gale E. Jensen, “The Social Structure of the 


lassr : ional Framework,” The Journal of Educa- 
HO Fen e T 362-374; Herbert A. Thelen, 


tional P, 1. 46, No. 6, pp. x 
E roup ae pag Be Principle of Least Group Size,” The 
School Review, March, 1949, Vol. 57, pp. 139-148. : 

3 Gale E. Jensen, “School as A Social System,” Educational Research 
Bulletin, 1954, Vol. 33, pp. 38-46; Gale E. Jensen and Max R. Goodson, 
The Formal Organization of School Systems, Minneapolis: Burgess Pub- 


lishing Company, 1956. 
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ory.2® The fact that administrators of mammoth business organi- 
zations and governmental agencies have been paying more 
attention to the theory and practice of group dynamics than school 
administrators does not prove that he who would view education 
philosophically can afford to turn his back upon the theory of 
group dynamics. 

Turning to the possibility of theoretical contributions from s0- 
ciology this discipline has not been noted in the past for its at- 
tention to theory. Indeed, it has appeared to many educators as 
paying so much attention to the fact-gathering processes that gen- 
eral principles and ethical implications of a philosophic character 
were crowded out of consideration. There are now, however, some 
signs of a change in direction. For example, Angell? has recently 
made a penetrating venture into sociological theory. His volume 
contains, in addition to many practical suggestions for teachers and 
school administrators, observations about the functioning of the 
“moral web” between society’s “shared values,” with which philos- 
ophers are concerned, and the “societal structure.” These scientifi- 
cally based observations have their theoretical implications for 
education, which Angell in some places draws out and in others 
leaves for the educator to discover for himself. So in the unculti- 
vated, interdisciplinary terrain between sociology and educational 
philosophy, there may lie undiscovered many a potential contribu- 
tion to educational theory for the widely ranging student to un- 
cover. Incidentally, some of the most stimulating contributions 
heard by the writer at the annual conferences of the national or- 
ganization, with which we are affiliated, The Philosophy of Edu- 
cation Society, have come from speakers, who were drawn in from 
other disciplines than technically “pure” philosophy. 


= Robert R. Blake and Jane S. Mounton, Theory and Practice in Human 
Relations Training, The Hogg Foundation for Mental Hygiene, 1955; 
Herbert A. Thelen, “Group Dynamics in Curriculum Improvement,” Bduca- 
tional Leadership, 1954, Vol. XI, No. 7, pp. 413417; Kurt Lewin, Field 
Theory in Social Science, New York: Harper and Brothers, 1951; Herbert 
A. Thelen, The Dynamics of Groups at Work, Chicago: University of Chi- 
cago Press, 1954; Herbert A. Thelen, (Issue Author), “Educational Dy- 
oe Theory and Research,” The Journal of Social Issues, 1950, Vol. vi 

” Robert Cooley Angell, Free Society and Moral Crisis. Ann Arbor: The 


University of Michigan Press, 1958. See review by W. F. Bruce in Ethical 
Outlook, January-February, 1959. 
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; The wide range from which edueation’s leaders are today glean- 
ing their theories is exemplified by the inclusion of political con- 
cepts, industrial psychology, and group dynamics by Ladd* of 
Yale; of social sciences by MeMurray*? of Illinois; of literature 
and history by Kircher** of Ohio State; of widened cultural per- 
spective by Brameld** of Boston; of inclusive social-moral con- 
siderations by Stanley* of Illinois; and by Smith*¢ of Tennessee of 
“as broad a base as possible” in building a discipline that is not 
necessarily a logical “derivative of some particular philosophy.” 
The specialist in philosophy of education, if he is to keep up with 
the administrative leaders of our school systems, can well afford 
to include a similarly wide range of sources in the continuous re- 
vision of his philosophy or theory. 

In indicating here that an “experimentalist orientation” 
courages consideration of many sources of theory, there is n 
tention to claim that other philosophies may not likewise be 
widely oriented. “Absolute idealism,” “classical realism,” “em- 
Pirical naturalism,” and other systematic theories may likewise 
work into their philosophies suggestions from the fields of graphic 
and plastic arts, mathematics, physics, chemistry, biology, physi- 
ology, political theory, economics, sociology, group dynamics, and 
psychology with its industrial, clinical, and educational subdivi- 
sions. To the extent that the philosopher is alert to the likelihood 
of discovering theoretical implications over the entire scope of 
human experience, he may be able to make all these ideas integral 
cere 

“BS. T. Ladd, “The Perplexities of the Problem of Keeping Order,” and 
“The Problem of Keeping Order: Theoretical Help from Two New Fields, 
Harvard Educational Review, XXVIII, 1 and 2, pp. 19-28, 136-149. 

* Foster McMurray, “Preface to an Autonomous Discipline of Edu- 
cation,” Educational Theory, V, 3, pp. 129-140. — ‘ 
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aspects of his comprehensive view. He may even be able to find 
each idea in germinal form within his own widening orientation. If 
Randall’? finds so much of his modern “empirical naturalism” in 
Aristotle, it may be because John Dewey and others—in phi- 
losophy and out—have helped him to read Aristotle with Twen- 
tieth-Century sensitivity. Of course, some crities might say that 
the search for all sound ideas within one’s particular philosophy 
is a rationalizing rather than a reasoning process. In any case, an 
educator’s theoretical base may be strengthened by persisting at- 
tempts to reconcile theories coming from many points of the in- 
tellectual compass. Certainly, much enrichment of human thought 
involves the incorporation of wisdom from all the ages in the 
attack upon the crucial problems of today. 

Nor is there any intention here to so overemphasize scientific 
and other sources as to push philosophy out of theory. We do not 
mean to minimize the contributions of philosophy to educational 
theory, any more than Randalls “has any immediate intention of 
starting such a purge” of departments and professors of philoso- 
phy, when he writes, “I believe that there is equally no rational 
reason for any separate and independent ‘Departments of Phi- 
losophy’ in academic teaching”. Every department should include 
members with philosophic imagination and horizons, and capable 
of philosophic analysis.” Although it sometimes seems that an 
organization named, “The Society for the Study of Educational 
Theory,” might contribute much to educational progress in this 
period, no such proposal is appropriate unless our mother or- 
ganization, “The Philosophy of Education Society,” follows its 
own precedent in naming its official organ, Educational Theory: 
Although this “theory” name was adopted as a “natural” by the 
founders of our journal, it does not appear that “philosophy” 
is slighted in this professional organ. Likewise, the continuation © 
the “South Atlantic Philosophy of Education Society” under ite 
old banner need not prejudice the introduction of many contribu- 
tions from other sources than the philosophic orientations of its 
members. 


Before concluding, may we appeal to all for help on a problem 
* John Herman Randall, Jr., op. cit., pp. 10 ff. 
= Ibid., p. 27. oe 


ž ® Correspondence from the Editor, Archibald W. Anderson, to W. F 
ruce. 
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that has troubled some of us who acknowledge an “experimental- 
ist” orientation. These are the questions: How are “experimental- 
ism” and “democracy” related? Is orientation toward the wide 
application of the experimental method identical with orientation 
toward democracy as a personal and social goal? Or, is democracy 
a social means through which we move toward an unending ex- 
perimental end? As Thayer*® points out in an address full of “su- 
preme sense,” science has contributed to the democratic way of 
life both as a logic and an ethics, (1) by welcoming new ideas that 
confront and gradually replace the old; (2) by using as its cri- 
terion “not origin, or authority, or conformity with tradition,” but 
the consequences or implications revealed by unbiased investiga- 
tion; and (3) by its way of resolving differences, “not through the 
Suppression of the weak by the strong..- but through the method 
of discussion” taking “the fullest possible account of all the fac- 
tors operating within the situation.” Earlier in this address, 
hayer presents three characteristics of democracy, which it is 
fruitful to compare with the contributions of science. These are: 
respect for the integrity of personality, the ideal of mutually 
creative relations between individuals and groups, the peaceful 
resolution of conflicts and differences.”** While the last members 
of both groups appear practically identical, the first two of the 
lat ter group have personal qualities that we associate more readily 
With “democracy” than with “science,” or in our terms, “experi- 
Mentalism.” The question comes to this: Is an “experimentalist 
Orientation” a basis broad enough for an adequate educational 
theory, or do we demand something more, namely, “democracy, 
0 give humane, ethical direction to experimentation with our 
children in the sohóols? Since we adhere to “the democratic way of 
life” ag a goal, insisting on its open-ended, experimental char- 
acter, the corresponding theory of education may well be entitled, 


a democratically-experimentally oriented theory of education,” 
«ren though the absolute idealist,” the “classical realist,” and the 
iveness 18 


Empirical naturalist” Jaim that such expans! 

: alist” all may claim c 

àn invasion of their own preserves. Does falling at last for “de- 
Seracy,” as an end, philosophically undercut our emphasis upon 
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“theory” as the broad base for thinking about the work of the 
teacher? 

In conclusion, one suggestion may be made concerning the pro- 
gram of the South Atlantic Philosophy of Education Society. 
Why not reverse our 1958 approach, in which we draw lines be- 
tween several philosophic orientations, by taking in 1959 a current 
issue in education and encouraging the membership to make con- 
tributions to its solution from their diverse orientations? Would 


it be democratic to experimentally invite a contributor from out- 
side philosophy? 


 ——— ee a 


THE EDUCATION OF THE MENTALLY RE- 
TARDED IN THE LIGHT OF THE NEW 
EMPHASIS ON EDUCATION 
OF THE GIFTED 


L. X. MAGNIFICO 


The University of Tennessee 

1 attempting to induce the 
m of specialized education 
h means can we deal suf- 
t exist among students. 


For years many educators have beer 
public to accept the concept that a syste 
1s needed in our schools, for only by suc 
ficiently with the individual differences tha 
However, all these attempts have met with extremely limited suc- 
cess. Then, recent world events caused the public to become sud- 
denly aware that our prevailing system of education was something 
less than perfect. As a result of their unexpected humbling, the 
people of the United States have grudgingly admitted that special 
education for the gifted is, if not desirable, at least necessary. But 
they stop there; they fail to recognize that, in the light of the same 
events, education for the mentally retarded is just as necessary as 
for the gifted. 

The reason that the public fails to see f 
need for trained scientists, engineers, tech: 
ingness to overhaul our educational syst 
Wounded vanity and fear than from any real insight into the prob- 
lem that faces us. What the public is asking is not how have we 
failed our children, but how can it be that we, the richest, most 
advanced nation in the world have been outstripped technolog- 
ically by another country—even if only for the moment? How is it 
that Russia which, not so many years ago, Was a poor, undeveloped 
Country has apparently been able to match and, in some areas, 
exceed our scientific attainments? Obviously something must be 
Wrong with our schools that such a thing should have come to pass, 
and the fault for this inadequacy, the public maintains, falls 
Squarely upon the educators; it is they who are responsible for our 
‘rushing loss of face. 
sya onbtedìy there is much that is wr 

em, but the responsibility for its wea 
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the public rather than of the educators. The educators serve the 
people; their job is merely to give the taxpayers what they profess 
to want—and that is what educators have, in the main, been trying 
to do. If what the taxpayers thought they wanted turned out to be 
the wrong thing, surely it is unjust to blame those who acted only 
as agents to carry out their orders. 

But the public has been unjust. Now it cries out that educators 
should have modeled their curricula upon the European system— 
which, the latest cliché has it, is far superior to the American. 
Qualitatively, the European does undeniably have many ad- 
vantages over the American system of education. Since in most 
European countries only the intellectually élite (and, perhaps, the 
very rich) are educated beyond the elementary grades, it is ob- 
vious that the work offered can be of a far higher calibre than 
studies geared to the needs of groups which run the gamut of 
intelligence. In this country, a far larger proportion of young people 
receive a high-school education in comparison to those in other 
countries, because mass education is what the people have always 
demanded as an integral part of our democratic system—and quite 
properly so, even if their motives have not always been as lofty as 
they appear to be. 

The truth of the matter is that we do not provide education for 
such a great number of our young people simply out of sheer 
democratic idealism. Our society is intensely urbanized and mech- 
anized, which means that fewer and fewer people are producing 
for more and more. As a result, children’s services are nO longer 
needed on the farms and in the factories. When the children bega? 
to compete with their elders on the labor market, the need aros¢ 
to keep them wholesomely occupied in some way. Schools seemed 
to provide an excellent solution for this problem, so the children 
were herded into these institutions and educated en masse. It must 
be remembered that the child labor laws were established when the 
need for child labor began to wane, and that we began to prov! a 
mass education for the children when it became necessary tO find a 
convenient and yet idealistic method of keeping them out of the 
way. That was not, of course, the only reason, yet it was & cogent 
enough factor to make the public’s protests in the name of demot- 
racy hold a hypocritical tinge. 

In any case, one reason that we educate the masses rather than 
the élite alone is that we can afford to do so, in terms of manpowet 
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as well as money. The difference between the European and Amer- 

ican educational systems, therefore, did not come about as a 
planned result of differing political and economic systems; by and 

à large it was a fortuitous result of circumstances. Since only a 
minimal number of students could be given a more advanced 
education, the Europeans naturally chose their best minds to fill 

7 the classrooms. As we are faced with no such choice, we educate 
+ all, or nearly all, of our young people. É 
As a result, the quality of our education has suffered. However, 

this is not a necessary result of mass education. It is perfectly 

feasible for an educational system to achieve the qualitative heights 

i of the best European standards while retaining its quantitative 


superiority. The solution is simple: since no one system of educa- 


l tion can be applied to every student, adjustments must be made 
: to compensate for individual differences. K 

It is those adjustments that, in the name of the democratic ideal, 

3 our public has stubbornly refused to accept. We are all born equal, 

it says; therefore, every child must be given precisely the same educa- 


j tion as every other child. That is the premise which has done more 
f our schools. 


than anything else to vitiate the effectiveness 0 
For the premise is a false one: we are not all born equal. We are 
not all born tall; we are not all born handsome; we are not all born 
intelligent. An individual with an I.Q. of 80 is as unable to equal 
the learning capacity of one with an I.Q. of 140 as an ugly person 
is unable to become beautiful. In other areas of school activity, 
individual differences are accepted as a matter of course. No = 
has suggested that every child has the same right to zloy on ie 
football team or sing in the school choir. Why are Physica enue 
differences recognized and mental genetic differences dismissed? | 
Yet even some enlightened men seem to feel that everyone “ 
born with equal cortical ability, and, hence, has the same - y 
to absorb education. Even though, after investigating the a T, 
the United States Chamber of Commerce brought oni aoe ee 
tion and film “Education, an Investment m the People,” w Er 
endorsed the doctrine of individual differences among students an 


© consequent necessity of individualized education, the a 
and some of its presumably more sophisticated leaders—still re- 
Uses to accept these proven facts. They continue to adhere to the 
Concept that the classroom must be a miniature reproduction of the 
cosmos; even if there are mental differences among children, they 
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be 
will not be segregated in the outside world, so why algerie! the 
separated in school? The idea that specialized ay ees “a eee 
framework of the school will help the retarded individual to Ł 


. s far- 
an acceptable member of the larger social group later seems . 
fetched to them. 


ne ratic 
same class with all others of his age group (and, if it is eget | 
to classify him according to his intellect, why is it not oe d 
undemocratic to classify him according to his age?) z A TE 
complete perversion of the democratic principle. If all ¢ 7 SEN 
put in the same classes in order to function at all, the c a a a 
have to be geared to the level of the average or dull norm z ii 
that as many children as possible will absorb as much as pos ee 
tional child is lost; the superior one 
or ones are prevented from mone 
- Hence, they are not given Se 
child enjoys: they are deprived of a 
, that of learning as much as he woe 
This is far from democratic. The only kind of equality that = 
ity of opportunity. Each student can 


special training is fully ba 
retarded are truly pipe 
© average, too many people say, perhaps 


should not bother to teach them at all. Why should the schools act as 
baby sitters? That’s stretchin 


necessary for the mentally inferior, 7 'f the 


at stel 

ers for whom training rather than oe 
Mportant requirement. In our haste to sence 
genius, we must not fail to develop that vast reservoir of manpo 


e genius is useless—unable to function. 
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For every individual in this country who has a superior men- 
tality—that is, who has an I.Q. over 130—there are over five slow 
learners and retarded individuals—with I.Q.’s of 50 to 90. If the 
basic democratic criterion that the majority rules is to be applied 
literally here, then it is the gifted who should be told to leave 
school, and the mentally deficient the ones who should remain to 
receive the full benefits of education. However, there is no point 
in reducing the argument to an absurdity; of course the forty-two 
million retarded need the eight million gifted. =e 

The point is, the eight million gifted need the forty-two million 
retarded. It is granted that the gifted need special education to 
become, as we hope, our leaders—our creative artists, scientists, 
teachers, clergymen, and so on. However, the number of occupa- 
tions for which a high degree of intelligence is not required for 
success is far greater than the number for which it is necessary. 
Provided that he has been well-trained and is well-adjusted to his 
limitations, the individual in the 50 to 90 range can comfortably 
fill positions as skilled laborer, barber, waitress, bricklayer, seam- 
stress, servant, ete. Of course many individuals now working in 
those professions are of far higher intelligence; it 1s not that such 
persons do not have intelligence above 90, but that they do not 
need it to achieve competence in their work. And these pas e 
just as integral a part of the community as the O d 
teachers. It is for them, the masses, that the gifted are to ne ‘ll 
as leaders, and an enlightened leader’s effectiveness 1S A w 
if he does not have equally well-enlightened followers. a afi 
Phisticated and specialized era, a man must be traine a o T A : 
as well as lead; education is needed i order for the individual to 
able to cope with every aspect of life. F : 

That a uoin eet needs to be drastically changed is . 
Premise with which few would quarrel. We are faced with two bee i 
of effecting such a change. We can follow the suddenly much- 
admired European system and terminate education for ae ry 
at the end of the sixth grade, leaving only the educations nd f 
to pursue their studies. In such a way, We can save mil a 

Ollars; we will no longer be faced with a shortage of competen 
teachers (in fact, we will be able to get rid of at least a million of 
those currently in the field) or a 


shortage of adequate physical 
Plants. Our masses will be relegated to the status of animals, but 
taxes will go down. 
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There is another course we might also pursue—but one that 
would cost us millions, perhaps billions, of dollars more (dollars 
which, could the public only be brought to realize it, would come 
back a thousandfold in the long run). We can slough off the pseudo- 
democratic fantasy that each child is born equal and should re- 
ceive the identical education in favor of the truly democratic 
concept that each child is not born equal, but has the greatest 
chance of achieving equality with his peers—in terms of success in 
his own field and personal satisfaction—if he is given an education 
commensurate with his individual needs and abilities. Every one 


of us has a contribution to make; let us give him his chance to 
make it. 


TEACHING AS A VOCATIONAL CHOICE 
JAMES DEVITA AND HENRY KACZKOWSKI 
University of Wisconsin—Milwaukee 


Can the current group of high school seniors provide an ade- 
quate supply of teachers? What do high school seniors think of 
teaching as a possible vocational choice? An attempt was made 
te get a partial answer to this in a questionnaire survey of ten 
Senior high schools in the Chicago metropolitan area in 1955. 

A random sample of the metropolitan area rather than the city 
Proper was made because a stratified sample of urban and rural 
Students would be more meaningful. The majority of the schools 
Were township high schools. The 535 high school seniors who re- 
Sponded to the questionnaire were chosen randomly in each school. 

The students’ responses as to interest in the teaching profession 
are presented in Table I. 

Tf one considers all the career opportunities available to these 
students the percentage of students currently interested in teach- 
ing is high. More girls than boys are interested in teaching. In 
addition, more girls than boys have changed their minds about 
teaching as a career, eA 

The most frequently mentioned reasons for not considering 
teaching as a career appeared in the following order: (1) other 
career interests; (2) low salary; (3) lack of appeal; (4) lack of 
ability; (5) uninteresting work. The most frequently mentioned 
reasons for considering teaching as a career appeared in the fol- 
Owing order: (1) like to work with children; (2) think teaching 
enjoyable work; (3) would like to teach a particular grade or sub- 
Jeet; (4) like to help others; (5) need for teachers. 

Since the seniors are in the process of making vocational choices, 

© question arises, What help have they received in a 
Caching as a profession? Sixty-two per cent of the total group o 


Students r had encouraged them to consider 
aap five per cent of those who had 


Tachin ion. Eighty- : 
Tobaken ram, i tely not interested in teaching 


: anged their minds or were defini 
Ported no advising on the matter. Teachers and parents were 


"eported as the most frequent source of encouragement. Seventy- 
“ Per cent of the total group reported that no one discouraged 
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TABLE I.—Stupent Interest IN TEACHING 


Male Female 
Total % 
Number | % of 535 | Number | % of 535 
Currently interested 16 3 6S 13 84 16 
Undecided 16 3 31 6 47 9 
Currently not inter- 23 4 18 3 41 7 
ested but may 
consider it 
Once interested but 52 10 106 20 158 30 
changed their 
minds 
Definitely not inter- | 137 26 68 13 205 39 
ested 
bho 
Total 244 46 291 55 535 


them from teaching but teachers and parents were reported as the 
most frequent source of discouragement. From these figures one 
can imply that the majority of students have not been advised one 
way or the other in choosing teaching as a vocation. 

Since the seniors in this study have been in school for approxi- 
mately twelve years, what effect did the attitude and treatment 
of their teachers have on their choice of teaching as a vocation? 
A partial answer to the question is found in Table II. 

Seventy-six per cent of the total group said that their teachers’ 


TABLE II.—RESPONSES TO THE QUESTION “Has THE ATTITUDE oR TREBAT- 
MENT OF TEACHERS DISCOURAGED You FROM TEACHING?” 


Yes | %of535| No |%o0f535| Total % 
Currently interested 11 2 73 14 84 16 
Undecided 8 1 39 7 47 5 
Currently not inter- 12 2 29 5 41 7 
ested but may 
consider it 
Once interested but 39 7 119 22 158 29 
changed their 
minds 
Definitely not 58 11 147 28 205 39 
Total 128 23 407 76 535 
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attitude or treatment had no effect on choosing teaching as a vo- 
cation. It is interesting to note that the percentage of yes responses 
increases as the distance from teaching as an occupational choice 
Increases, 

Although sixteen per cent of the total number of students are 
interested in teaching, the actual number of students who will 
enter and successfully complete their training will be much lower. 
This means that the potential number of entrants to the field must 

e increased. 

What are some of the possible changes in teaching that would 
induce high school students to select teaching as a vocation? The 
ten changes suggested by the seniors that would make teaching 
a more attractive vocational choice appeared in the following 
order: (1) better pay; (2) less extra work; (3) better facilities; 
(4) smaller classes; (5) more independence for teachers; (6) 

etter pupil-teacher relations; (7) better parent-teacher pa 

) opportunity for advancement; (9) more respect from pupils; 

10) professionalizing teaching. The suggested changes show a 
Mature viewpoint and reflect current thinking on the matter. 

Although many students stated that they received no ee 
Ment to enter the teaching field, one out of six reported oe 
Currently interested in teaching as a career. Since the attrition 
between the time of high school graduation and completion ke 
teacher training is high, a planned program of eai oe 
heeded to persuade more high school students to consider i ; i 
aS a career, Certain changes in teacher working ae e 
also be helpful in attracting more high school students ei a 
Profession, In addition each teacher should examine s > "het 
and methods to see if they serve to discourage students 
Choosing teaching as a career. 


A SAGA OF THE “SPECIALIST” 
MISCONCEPTION 


JAMES M. LAING 


University of North Dakota 


“Specialist” is a term which has certain aggrandized implications 
with respect to training and preparation, and denotes a person who 
possesses unusual competency in any particular branch of activity 
within his profession. Overemphasis of this concept has often 
carried the service the specialist can render beyond the reach of the 
small school—the American educational unit that may need it the 
most. 

In this age of specialization and technology the trend is toward 
haying almost every aspect of education represented by specifically 
designated and accredited specialists. Certification for a specialty 
is obtained through the completion of a predetermined number of 
college courses and the acquisition of an experiential background. 

There is no argument against the desirability of acquiring higher 
levels of competency in a chosen area. However, when this concept 
is overstressed the conclusion may be drawn that neither staff nor 
students will receive the benefits of the special service unless & 
bona fide specialist is available. The small school system with 2 
limited staff, budget, and facilities cannot hope to provide all the 
necessary specialized services. 

The “halo” aspect of the specialist has developed because the 
small schools have been prone to ape larger systems in more urban 
localities. The small schools, however, need not despair if they are 
unable to secure staff members with the specialist certification, NOY 
is it necessary for them to forego entirely the benefits provided only 
through the services of specialists. Rather, they should explore the 
merits of an in-service program and an “action experience” type 
of project through which the classroom teachers can acquire special 
skills to such a degree that the school can provide a measure of 
specialization. 

These questions now arise, “What is an action experience proj- 
ect?” and, “How can the small school, working with a small staff 
and a limited budget, mobilize its resources to provide the best 
possible service to its faculty, students, and community?” In 4 
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search for . z 
Donatum Madoa a Ma iiei cna, poe U 
in-service program s 4 ypothetical case, provided through an 
betolored ton dent uch a project which might be an example to 
The public : ae small schools. 
some dlebenas ee p ee Meadows, a small town quite 
siudi, a etait of ay urban center, has a population of 120 
Performs een of five teachers, and a superintendent who also 
Principal. N = of a principal. A year ago the superintendent- 
for the pacha Fudge, called his staff together to go over the plans 
Schema D = year. Fi or some time both he and his staff had been 
by the aie aoe certain needed services had never been provided 
as guidance . egardless of size, all schools have service needs such 
facilities, a1 à é curriculum reorganization, teaching aids, library 
however i : p instructional improvement. The staff at Donnybrook, 
eas et a never attempted to provide these services; they had 
oriented ¢ = teaching the subject matter of the “college prep” 
Mx f urriculum. 
year n ige had received approval of 
for seci E usual, no provisions were ma 
faculty a He decided to presen 
the foncii ask for their suggestions and he 
to utilize y responded with a carefully planned 
The f i available resources. 
them be step was to determine wh: 
ite, cording to immediacy. The s 
vidin who would be interested in ta 
ig the needed service. 
gui ma Jones, the English instructor, indicated an interest in 
quite ne During her short tenure at Donnybrook she has been 
eni ccessful in developing rapport with both students and fel- 
eachers. It has also been noteworthy that par ents have sought 
r, Johnson, the social 
est a reorganization of 
ember of the staff for 


the budget for the coming 
de for additional staff or 
t the problem to his 
Ip. After some study, 
program designed 
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school. In addition, it was decided that through regular communica- 
tion with lay leaders in the community the public would be kept 
aware of the program and of the improved learning conditions that 
would result from it. 

Miss Jones had read much in professional literature about guid- 
ance, and some of her original ideas had been of great help to 
students, faculty, and parents in the past. Her plan for a guidance 
program consisted of three parts. First, a small library of occupa- 
tional information was developed to aid in her work with parents 
in developing their children’s future occupational and professional 
plans. This type of information was also used in classwork for 
better coverage and a sounder basis for emphasis. Second, she be- 
gan a sequential testing program which provided objective data on 
the intelligence level and educational progress of each student from 
grades three through twelve. Group tests were administered in each 
class so that responsibility and effort were shared, and diagnostic 
tests were used when the need was discovered. Third, guides were 
set up to assist other teachers on the staff as well as herself when 
conferring with parents and individual students. She recognized 
that the parent-teacher conference is the most desirable way to 
communicate with parents and to interpret each phase of the school 
program for them. 

Mr. Johnson followed a four-point program as his part of the 
project. First, he developed a more functional library. He believes 
that a library should not consist of books per se, but of “working” 
hoka whose use contributes to the development of the reader- 

The library,” he said, “should not be a depository for cast-° 
books, but should be a reading laboratory which contains a wide 
variety of source materials which can be drawn upon for use in all 
courses. It should be a place where students can discover the value 
of printed matter as a study tool. It should be organized and 
equipped so that both teachers and students can utilize it for 
project development. In fact, the library should be recognized 28 
the center of abundant, up-to-date, practicable information.” He 
also feels the library should include professional books and per 
od icals through which teachers can discover ideas for course €n- 
richment and suggestions that will help them solve their daily 
classroom problems. Second, he sent for and cataloged free an 
inexpensive teaching aid materials. Many teachers do not know that 
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a wealth of material is made available by numerous companies and 
agencies throughout the country at little or no cost. Teachers do 
not have time to spend in a trial-and-error search for these aids, 
so Mr. Johnson screened, sorted, and cataloged the material to 
put it in the best form for utilization. Third, with the coöperation 
of other staff members he developed a resource unit in his own 
field of social studies as a pilot study to indicate the usefulness of 
the curriculum development technique. He also demonstrated how 
the resources of many textbooks and courses of study could con- 
tribute motivational ideas to be incorporated in a classroom teach- 
ing unit. It was evident that the resource unit could establish goals 
or objectives, stimulate activities that motivate and challenge 
thinking, and provide films and filmstrips helpful in presenting 
particular areas of a course as well as bibliographies for use by 
students and teachers. Fourth, he requested the teachers to de- 
velop a particular specialty such as unit teaching, panel presenta- 
tion by students, or the use of audio-visual aids in the classroom. 
As each teacher became familiar with this specialty in his or her 
classroom a number of interclass visitations were scheduled, and all 
teachers gained from each other’s research. ; 

At the end of the year it was evident that a great E alana 
had taken place in the school. Miss Jones and Mr. Johnson ben 
profited by a year of experience in dealing with the problems Uire 
logically arisefrom such a venture. Miss Jones was moved to ou e 
action by the expressions of appreciation from on 1a 
been helped in many ways by a faculty that was fast ae 
“guidance minded” as the full potential of the service was a 
covered. Mr. Johnson took pride in the realization that the an 
teachers were not only being assisted with difficult a, u 
that the quality of training now available to the students ha p 
greatly improved. Both Mr. Johnson and Miss Jones came to 
recognize their limitations, and realized that if they were to = 
tinue to produce results they would have to develop gi ae 
grounds through professional reading and by ei thoroug) 
training through course work in a college or univer sity. ' 
_ An extremely important development during this year was the 
improvement in community-school relationships. Through regular 
Communication with lay leaders the public was kept informed of 
the program and of the improved learning conditions in their school, 
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and the staff was made aware of the sincere appreciation of the 
community. The faculty felt their efforts were recognized, and 
enthusiasm and motivation remained high. 

Realists in the profession will almost immediately brand this a 
figment of the imagination. Probably the most obvious criticism 
will be that in a school the size of Donnybrook time could not be 
found to carry out the job in the successful manner of the hypo- 
thetical case. The charge of oversimplification will most certainly 
be leveled. The following implications may, however, be gleaned 
from “A Saga of the ‘Specialist’? Misconception”’: 

(1) The Donnybrook Meadows School would have continued to 
have an emaciated and undernourished educational program unless 
measures such as those indicated were taken to improve it. 

(2) The codperative plan suggested is not impossible; on the 
contrary, it is logical and reasonable. Enthusiastic and dedicated 
teachers could assume this type of action experience even with a 
heavy teaching load, because the theory of codperation and dis- 
persal of responsibility is introduced so that the burden would not 
be too great for any member of the faculty team. 

(3) Not only were both pupils and teachers given help which 
could not be provided otherwise, but two members of the staff 
were given the opportunity to upgrade themselves along lines of 
their interests through reading, professional training, and on-the- 
job experience. Under traditional circumstances a school of this 
size does not generally provide such opportunity for growth in 
professional stature. 

p (4) Awareness of the fact that the teaching staff of the school 
improved professional offerings through its own efforts earned the 
respect and admiration of the lay public. Such rapport between 
school staff and school patrons could be the starting point for 
recognizing the rôle the community plays on the educational team 


oa with the responsibility of educating the community’s chil- 
en. 
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THE SUPERINTENDENT MUST LEAD IN 
CURRICULUM DEVELOPMENT 


JAMES J. JONES 
University of Miami 


oe definitions have been expressed in a variety of ways 
or many centuries the term “curriculum” has been used to 
fa a listing of subjects or courses. This is still the meaning 
ie in most dictionaries. However, many authorities in the field 
of education agree that the “eurriculum” consists of all the ex- 
eae which children have under the direction of the school. 
aon development under this conception involves plan- 
i g the experiences to be used; organizing them into a program; 
g alementing this program; and evaluating the curriculum thus 
eveloped. : 
Superintendents represent both lay and professional groups. 
i Perintendents represent both the professional and policy-mak- 
chi pe involved in public education. It is incumbent on the 
o administrator of a school system to make curriculum study 
the bs his major concerns. Although the superintendent should not 
rhe the responsibility for being well informed and for having 
nite, professional convictions and a consistent philosophy con- 
aoe the school program, he should remember that curriculum 
Planning involves the participation of many persons and groups. 
he effectiveness of the process determines to a large extent the 
gree to which the program can be deliberated and improved. 
Avoid over-use of authority. It is recognized that the superin- 


shes t of schools is the executive officer of the ri m and 
woo ible to the people through their repre- 
ae has both authority and 


S : 
ee on the board of education. He 

Sponsibility for development of the school program. m does not 
n Ow, however, that authority need be “authoritarian. The way 
eet this authority is used wi finite effect on cur- 
„culum planning. Use of authority in & 


vig manner will stifle creative energies of the school 
*, an attitude of indifference Or neutrality will give the faculty 
© idea that their efforts are being wasted. Many of the decisions 

de by the persons closest to 
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the situations—the classroom teachers or groups of teachers 
charged with the responsibility for defined phases of the program. 

Establish the machinery. A wholesome trend in recent years is 
the growing tendency to think of curriculum revision as a con- 
tinuous process of evaluation and adaptation. The modern cur- 
riculum is made or revised through the coöperation of the super- 
intendent, the supervisors, the principals, the teachers, and all 
other educational employees. Frequently persons from professions 
other than teaching are invited to give their views regarding the 
objectives of the school program and the content to be offered. 
This has been very helpful. 

The superintendent sets up the machinery and acts as a re- 
source person to help teachers develop a concept of curriculum; 
to decide what changes in the curriculum should be studied first; 
and to help define the scope of the program. Other phases may in- 
clude checking to see what courses are required by state laws, and 
what subjects are required by the State Department of Educa- 
tion, and by the accrediting agencies. 

Initiate the program. The superintendent, is responsible for 
stimulating curriculum study in the school program. His ow? 
ideas of the needs of the school should be supplemented by Te- 
search studies, school visits, attendance at conferences, profes- 
sional reading and discussions with school personnel. His attitude 
should be one that encourages experimentation. The administra- 
tor should have a thorough knowledge of the kind of program that 
might be planned with his particular faculty. The continuous pr°- 
gram to be developed should be based upon the needs of children 
and the needs of society, as well as local conditions and needs. 

Many an enthusiastic superintendent or curriculum director 
has begun an ambitious program of curriculum study only to dis- 
cover it was received by classroom teachers with indifference an 
sometimes with contempt and hostility. This is not a criticism of 
classroom teachers but demonstrates an unrealistic approach 
where busy teachers are expected to display enthusiasm for a? 
activity in which they had no part in planning. In organizing the 
machinery, the superintendent or curriculum leader should pro- 
vide for teacher participation, teacher belonging, teacher status, 
and the emotional security of teachers, After all, curriculum de- 
velopment is largely a matter of re-education of the teacher. Thus 
the carrying on of a curriculum development program is a comple* 
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social enterprise and demands the highest skills in human rela- 
tionships. 

Explain the program to the board of education. If the adminis- 
trator is planning for a long-range program of continuous revision, 
he should submit the general plan to the board periodically. Local 
board members will be more understanding and helpful in efforts 
for improvement if they are kept informed of the long-range plans 
for betterment. Any plans that are submitted to the board should 
be general in nature. Board members often need an immense 
amount of help to understand curriculum matters. Far too often 
they know only the curriculum of their former school years. It 
is not uncommon for board members to feel that they are not 
qualified to deal with the curriculum. It is important that every 
board member accept his obligation for participation in curricu- 
lum planning. The instructional staff member should take advan- 
tage of every opportunity to discuss curriculum planning with 
board members. It must be remembered that the most worthwhile 
curriculum is one that reaches the most boys and girls. l 

Provide funds for curriculum study. It is not enough for the 
Superintendent to be interested in curriculum revision, he mus 
Provide a budget that will make it possible for those engaged 2 
this important activity to have travel funds, the necessary oiera E 
help, and properly arranged working space. P. lans for p seinen 
of curriculum materials that are developed locally are essen oe 

hese funds should not be emergency funds but ciel bas paz 
of the regular budget. 


he u ; lt 
se of curriculum consu A 
‘i rs from lo- 
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eal school systems as well as those from colleges and a 
n large school systems there should be some nalbe nene 

and allowance for freeing teachers from classroom work tor ee 

pculum duty. Definite steps must be taken by the superinten 


s ime i chers to be free to help 
, aSsure that time is allocated for the tea saita aparet 


With the curriculum study. Pay should be p eed to do com- 
“Achers who replace regular teachers who are free z a ote 
ittee work. It may be possible to make grants to selec n Ba! 

LS ot other persons for summer study or workshops. This arh 
defensible practice in that it will provide more opportunities for 
teachers to learn and to enrich the local curriculum revision. 


Nese Suggestions are dependent to a large degree upon the atti- 


ants is very necessary. These 
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tudes and convictions of the superintendent. He is the one who 
must justify the program to the board of education. 

Make possible lay participation. The educational outcomes 
reached by a school system depend to a great extent upon the pro- 
fessional growth experienced by members of the staff. Curriculum 
is not synonymous with writing new courses of study. Tt is gener- 
ally realized that the understanding and coöperation of laymen 
are necessary for the continued improvement of the school cur- 
riculum. Administrators are willing to agree that lay participation 
is desirable but they often are reluctant to plan for it. This calls 
for many competencies on their part. 

There are many advantages attached to the practice of helping 
the public to participate in curriculum planning. The people of the 
community can become aware of their responsibilities for provid- 
ing better educational opportunities for the youth of the com- 
munity. In cases where citizen’s advisory committees have been 
active, the tendency has been to expand school services rather 
than reduce them. The school is not the only social institution 
concerned with children and youth; consequently, public partici- 
pation in the school program provides an opportunity for several 
groups to plan together. 

Another benefit usually attributed to public participation is 4 
reduction of the pressure upon the school of small but well-organ- 
ized minority groups. When all constituents of a community are 
brought together in some advisory rôle, special interests seem tO 
fall into their places. In this way school programs can be kept 
closer to the community. Lay participation can be of great help to 
professional educators in gauging public feeling about community 
needs. The aftermath of community participation in curriculum 
planning is a greater sense of security for teachers and adminis- 
trators as they work together. Most Americans tend to support 
that in which they have had a part. Curriculum designers who 
work codperatively with lay representatives are certain to find 
that citizens who participate will also give strong support when 


questions are raised concerning the program that has been devel- 
oped together. 


A COMPARISON BETWEEN CULTURAL EXPEC- 
TATIONS REGARDING THE ROLE OF THE 
TEACHER AND HIS ACTUAL ROLE 
IN THE LEARNING PROCESS 


BEN 0. RUBENSTEIN 


Wayne State University Medical School 
PP ps af proposes to make a modest investigation of the rôle 
the el a from several viewpoints. First, we wish to examine 
es ed conception of the teacher's rôle as compared to the 
deca thi wn conception of his rôle. We are interested in investi- 
multiple a cultural rôle in an effort to determine whether it is a 
E or unified one. Finally, the investigation seeks to deter- 
whether these rôles are in conflict or in harmony with pres- 
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school proper. Again anthropology and sociology come to our aid. 
Margaret Mead, David Reisman, Erik Erikson, and others, pro- 
vide us with interesting information. There are three predominant 
images in American minds: the little red school house, the crowded 
city school with its mixed nationality student groups, and the 
private academy. 

The little red school house, although almost extinct, continues 
to symbolize a stable, slowly changing, democratic America. 
Within this image, the community is homogenous and the children 
are taught pretty much what their parents learned. Parents and 
teachers are thoroughly in league, standards are the same, and a 
“licking at home means a licking at school.” 

The private academy, albeit no major force on the American 
scene, is the school to which parents, who can afford it, send their 
children for “the advantages of a fine education.” It is rooted in 
the past to which the parents owed, or wished to owe, allegiance. 
Teachers were and are likely to be men who carry out the Euro- 
pean tradition of order and intellectual discipline. 

The crowded city school is pictured on the busy city block with 
students who are children of immigrants. Teachers are pictured 
as overworked with nerves frayed from the battle with the poly- 
glot youngsters. The children are taught to read about fairy tale 
heroines and historical figures whose very names are strange to 
their parents. Teachers are seen as foster parents, i.e., they teach 
the children to wash, brush their teeth, drink milk, value time, and 
write a letter. 

_The teacher in all the three images cited above stands ready 
either to induct children into the tradition of the past or to help 
them enter the future by leaving their past. We must concern our- 
selves with how the teacher is able to carry out so significant an 
sensitive a rôle. The above material leaves little doubt that in al 
three images of schools, the rôle of the teacher is quite clear; it 15 
+ pm as a parental surrogate, and always on the side of con- 
rols. 

The anthropological position is in essential agreement with the 
psychological analysis of the teacher’s rôle, although it is couched 
in different terms. We, too, would say that the fact that the teache! 
has been placed in charge of a group of children automatically 
puts him in a parental réle. He has been made responsible for the 
school education of these children; and, therefore, has the major 
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task of furthering control within them, so that their ways of be- 
having may become and remain socially acceptable. This rôle is 
reinforced or weakened depending upon the ways in which chil- 
dren perceive their teachers—ways colored by their relationships 
with their own parents. In other words, children, in part, perceive 
their teachers in the mold of their parents. They are not conscious 
of the fact that their perceptions are so colored. The teacher, too, 
brings his own varied feclings to these relationships. 

The good teacher should be aware of these differences in per- 
ception, both in himself and in the child, whether they be positive 
or negative. Whatever is the image, the teacher tries to aid the 
child in furthering his assessment of reality and in developing 
® concept of self in relation to his environment and the people in 
it. Through this process, real learning takes place. Here, the feel- 
ings arising from the home-based concept of reality are moved 
Over to the school where, in turn, they become modified through 
the learning process. Through this learning, the child js aided in 
developing a social conscience, an improved perception of himself 
in relation to the social environment, and thus gains ego strength. 

his conception of the rôle of the teacher would seem to place 

a large responsibility on the human being, no matter how pee 
because to a degree it forces the individual in question to ally 
himself or herself with societal demands in opposition to instine- 
tual drives, At the same time reasonable outlets for these drives in 
le child must be found through mastery of tasks, manipulation 
of things and ideas, and sublimation. Fortunately, the teacher is 
assisted in this tack by the normal developmental processes taking 


Place within the child. T 
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ment, The cartoon of teachers as forbidding people offers wer : 
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in building controls through the learning process, the teacher must 
be allied with the reality-testing side of the personality or the 
ego, and the conscience or super-ego. In other words, the teacher, 
in part, continues the parental rôle, and because of this, invites 
the transfer of feelings belonging to the actual parents. Through 
the day-to-day interaction with other children and the teacher, 
the child is helped to work through these feelings, so that he finds 
it possible to identify with the teacher and with his peers. 

A preliminary examination of several mental health programs 
functioning in school systems brings into focus a variety of ex- 
pectations of the rôle of the teacher. In these programs, teachers 
have been exposed to psychological concepts in various ways. 
There have been large meetings in which different psychologists 
and psychiatrists have discussed the dynamics of pathology. One 
school system held informal voluntary meetings in which teachers 
raised both general and specific questions, The mental hygiene 
worker encouraged mutual sharing of experience and utilized the 
discussion to open areas of child development. 

This same system carried on a program of individual confer- 
ences with teachers about children in treatment and those with 
whom they were having classroom difficulties. Weekly seminars 
on a teaching and clinical level were held with counselors. In ad- 
dition, informal unorganized discussions were held in hallways, 
lunchrooms, and school offices, the value of which was principally 
to strengthen relationships between teachers and the mental hy- 
giene personnel. 

At can be easily seen that most acceptable educational tech- 
niques were utilized, ranging from the most superficial, the large 
lecture, to the most intensive, the individual clinical conference. 
The apparent purpose in all of these meetings was to acquaint the 
teachers with the instincts, their vicissitudes, the defense mecha- 
nisms, the dynamics of symptom formation, and some suggestions 
regarding the handling of problems. The obvious expectation was 
that the teachers would be strengthened by the addition of such 
knowledge. The teacher who might be confronted with an over- 
aggressive youngster could then correctly diagnose the cause of 
the aggression, i. e., anxiety, guilt, or sheer hostility; and handle 
it accordingly. Such success did not occur in these school systems, 
and there was a subsequent reassessment of the programs. 

Before considering some of the reasons for failure, we might 


ae 
ee . 
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aes by this time the role of the mental hygiene workers, 
An < a hey be psychiatrists, psychologists, or social workers. 
A Pint isl children with emotional problems. As noted earlier, 
a m s goal is an educative one. This is not the therapeutic 
ae : o unearthing and actually inviting expression of repressed 
ion = ual drives, but rather a modification through reality opera- 
a . Neither does the teacher concern himself with a loosening of 

e defenses in a therapeutic sense, but rather attempts to ac- 


ne a gradual modification or strengthening of them by a 
cus on the appropriateness of reality response without a cruel 
the inappropriate defense 


forbidding of, or direct attack upon, 
mechanisms. 
It | ares the mental hygiene worke 
en ves the process of re-education. i a 
a a with earlier drives and defenses against them (an in- 
fio, orm of revival of old feelings), and is helped to reorganize 
ies drives to form new and healthier defense mechanisms and 
era In this process, the therapist accepts the presence of all 
nag He does not need to restrain their verbal expression be- 
fan e of possible contagion which might be a threat to the de- 
ses of the other children in a classroom, possibly causing group 


disruption. 
fine difference between the réles of teacher and of therapist and 
sti ifference in training for these rôles make the infantile in- 
pine demands more acceptable to the therapist, and in a sense, 
ra acceptable to the teacher. It is for the socially-acceptable 
— of these demands that the teacher has been working. It 
th st not be inferred by this that teachers do not try to understand 
ese drives and do not try to be sympathetic with the anxiety 


rai . . 
ised through vicissitudes in these areas. However, if one 18 to 
ne cannot allow free reign 


me skills and social responsibility, one cann ig 

acti ese drives. Learning is a process of giving up pleasura e 

8 ivities inappropriate for the time and place for substitute 

atisfactions, or for the promise of probable later pleasures. 

T In culling the experiences of the mental hygiene workers in these 
ool systems, certain common experiences were revealed. As 


Programs developed, they created anxieties and resistances in 
me teachers whose adjustment was threatened by them, 1. e., au- 
seh azian, rigid teachers redoubled their efforts to isolate them- 

Ves from children, while timid and uncertain teachers became 


r has a therapeutic goal. 
Here the child is reac- 
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more and more confused in their relationships with children. Pire 
ther, it became clear that the mental health personnel were r 
sessed of certain expectations in respect to teachers. Some of the 
more common ones were the following: à 

(1) It had been assumed that teachers had a broad backgroun 
in mental hygiene and the dynamics of human behavior. 

(2) It was felt that teachers understood their own rôle. j 

(3) It was expected that a teacher conversant with menta 
hygiene could be an active member of the therapeutic team. 

(4) It was hoped that teachers were stable personalities who 
could not be affected by clinical material, and would not relate it 
to themselves. 

It became clear that the first three expectations were based 
upon misconceptions. Teachers were, at best, exposed to various 
courses in mental hygiene before being thrown into the battle. 
Some older teachers had never received help. Further, there were 
many gradations in their conceptions of their own rôle. And most 
importantly, teachers could not be expected to be members of & 
therapeutic team because this position tended to overlook the 
teacher’s réle as an educator concerned with the control side. y 

Some teachers, in their identification with the therapist and his 
permissive rôle, disrupted their own organized techniques for con- 
trol. Their pupils sensing the change became disturbed in their 
behavior. These teachers, who were attempting to synthesize 
teaching and treatment, perhaps sensing their own problems in 
this behavior, reacted with anxiety, withdrawal, or became hostile 
to the mental health program. 

An evaluation of these programs brings the realization that 
they confused the teacher’s perception of his rôle, since it was not 


made clear that to understand a child was not the same as per 
mitting the acting-out of their impulses. These programs failed 
initially for they fail 


ed to appreciate the control function of the 
teacher. 


This failure could be attributed to an inability to recognize that 
this has been the history of the educator’s classical rôle, as sup- 
ported by both anthropology and psychology. Moreover, there was 
failure to perceive the logic in the choice of the vocation by 
teachers. In the brief anthropological discussion in the earlier 
section of this paper, it was suggested that there is an image of 
a stereotype teacher in the mind of everyone and that this image 
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rd prone rs süntogates of parental control. It would seem 

o confuse or change this rôle or image must be 
sensed by the individual as a threat to his adjustment. Paren- 
thetically, mental hygienists have tended to overlook the very 
basis for the vocational choice of teachers, i. e., a person identified 
with the parent and control and not with occupations that need 
to accept poor control. 

To conclude, it would apear, therefore, that mental health pro- 
grams in school can only help the teachers in the following ways: 

(1) Mental hygiene must translate its material into educational 
concepts and techniques. 

(2) This material must be focused in the direction of giving 
teachers continuous support by offering them general acceptance 
of their feelings that arise out of the teaching process. 

(3) Mental hygienists must accept the logic of the cultural ex- 
Pectations of the teacher’s rôle as being a parental surrogate and 
= hin which rôle the teacher assists in the transformation of 
Primitive feelings by teaching acceptable sublimating activities. 

(4) It must be seen that mental hygiene’s greatest contributions 
can only be in the direction of helping teachers become more ef- 
fective teachers, not part-time therapists. 
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ELEMENTARY SCHOOL TEACHERS: THEIR 
PROBLEMS AND SUPERVISORY 
ASSISTANCE 


LUTHER E. BRADFIELD 
Southern Illinois University 


‘r problems aŭd 
Data concerning elementary school teachers, their PA a 
extent of supervisory assistance, were obtainsd S aa 1 These 
study of fifty selected elementary schools in Ar - i Cen 
schools were selected on the basis of membership in t rr * permis- 
tral Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools. After pe a 
sion had been granted by the superintendent of get ihis 
mentary school from each of the school systems ee A 
permission was included in the study. It was assumed oF mem 
schools were probably among the better schools of the state 
they were members of the highest accrediting agency. d pene 
The 472 completed questionnaires which were returne the 50 
sented 63 per cent of the complete sample of teachers ae “eee 
schools. The schools had an average of approximately 15 teac ded. 
per school. An average of nine teachers per school respon 


s rades 
These teachers were divided somewhat equally according i A is 
one to six in the distribution, A small percentage of teacher 
dicated they taught 


š art- 
two or more grades or worked in a dep 
mentalized situation 


: 40 
Approximately 84 per cent of these teachers had from 25 to 

pupils in the classroom, While t} 
pupils and some 13 


il 
T participating in the study had a pup} 
40 pupils, 

Almost one- 


hird of the respondents had taught 20 ears oe 
more. A larger number of teachers of grade one had taught for 
— 


ctoral dissertation by the author, School of Education, 
Bloomington, 1953. 


z Unpublished do 
Indiana University, 
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years or longer than was true of other teachers reporting. Teachers 
of the other grades were very similar as far as teaching experience 
Was concerned. The typical teacher had taught from 10 to 14 
years. However, about 90 per cent of the teachers had taught for 
three years or longer, and 65 per cent had taught 10 years or more. 
Although 26 per cent of the teachers had been in their present 
Position for five to nine years, the typical teacher had been em- 
Ployed three to four years in her present position. Information re- 
Vealed that a large per cent of teachers had taught 20 years or 
more, but only a relatively small per cent of them had worked in 
their present positions for that period. However, a few teachers 
Indicated they had spent all their teaching time in the position 
held. About 47 per cent of the teachers had been employed where 
ley were working for five or more years, while only about 21 per 
cent had taught in that position for ten years or longer. Pal 
More than half the teachers responding to the question indi- 
cated they had completed four years of college work and held a 
achelor’s degree. The next largest group was composed of those 
With three or more years of college training. Those doing work 
yond the bachelor’s degree and those with under three years 
of college work were divided about equally in number. The typi 
cal teacher in the study holds a bachelor’s degree. It was noted 
that a large number of teachers who had taught for 20 vg iv 
More did not hold a degree. On the other hand, practically a 
ginning teachers and those who had taught from one to Eo 
Years had completed four years of college training and hel a 
bachelor’s degree. The amount of training in colleges and uni- 
Versities, and consequently, the degrees held by teachers are ma 
ortant factors in determining North Central Association mer! e 


Of o 
C aoe e teacher had a degree in 
Jementary school. A few 


c : Ar 
„ases of unhappiness and insecurity were 0 


"NE a grade level for which little prepar ation was made, or because 
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of being a much younger and inexperienced teacher, and hence, 
not able to “compete.” : 
Teachers were asked to indicate if certain teaching responsi- 
bilities were problems for them. A list of items was suggested other 
than those directly related to teaching subject matter areas. This 
information was sought in addition to that of determining the one 
teaching problem which in the opinion of teachers was the most 
difficult for them. In both instances where teachers were asked to 
identify teaching difficulties the problem of providing for indi- 


vidual differences among pupils appeared to be the most crucial 
among teachers who responded to the question. 

Results of the stud 
problems of teachers 


; recognizing and diagnosing 
ndividual and remedial work; 
opment; and teaching in over- 
s may be classified as problems 
m, and evaluation. 

of the total number of teachers 
ng the extent of supervisory as- 
: problems reported adequate help 
with the following problems: classroom management and routine 
d equipment; school-community 


—O———<—— 
=. 
cg a 

m nea, 
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Teachers indi 
— entrar T tn of ths assistance they received 
considered thelr utine administrative matters. However, they 
and they felt T RUPEENISORY leader as a co-worker in the school 
mnpittit na h re Ep attitude of kindness and understanding Ta 
with few ag oe: Trader, Teachers reported that they felt free 
Supervisory i — to take their problems to this responeible 
n th a 
easier bee studied, the person most directly responsible to 
was true in econ was the elementary school principal. This 
Schools nohi ts majority of the cases. Only seven of the 50 
BUth bey of tone} iti the study, or about 20 per cent of the total 
schools the pri hers, have elementary supervisors. In 32 of the 50 
teaching ti was a woman. Many of the principals were 
Thies a aa with dual responsibility. 
related to arr teachers rated those supervisory procedures 
action as oan leadership, good human relations, and group 
S.Oukely gene most helpful groups as a whole. Teachers wanted 
Work, eth ha ip of freedom to decide and plan, within a frame- 
classroom ae ini materials to be used, and in developing the 
> be given pee to meet the needs of the pupils. They wanted 
he superviso ee and opportunities to present any problem to 
With it, Tut eader and to discuss ways and means for dealing 
and anc more, teachers wanted to feel a sense of belonging 
available = worth, and they wanted supervisory leaders to be 
release te no would assist in creating an informal atmosphere and 
nsion for more effective group participation. 


Th 
e followi : 
ing prob] lowing conclusions were drawn from the study concern- 
ems of teachers and supervisory assistance: 
hers deal with providing 


for a Shas most difficult problems of teac 

(2) — range of difference in pupils. 
ifficutti eachers place much emphasis on proper diagnosis of pupil 

chil tee as a requisite for dealing with individual needs of 
(3) G 

as = Generally speaking, te 
(4) sia for their growth 

trati eachers are receiving SU 
matters. 

tie anes sense the nee 

children diagnosis, remediat: 


achers are concerned with children 


and development. 
fficient help with routine adminis- 
ance with problems 


d for more assist 
working with 


jon, and evaluation in 
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(6) Teachers are not being sufficiently assisted with effective 
ways and means of working with children in the classroom. 

(7) Teachers need more help with developing and using mate- 
rials for purposes of instruction and evaluation. . 

(8) Teachers consider the attitude by which supervision is 
given more important than the procedures used. They want super- 
vision which is codperative, helpful, and which provides a pleasant 
atmosphere. 

(9) Teachers want supervisory assistance from a democratic 
leader who helps with Suggestions, yet permits freedom of initia- 
tive, choice, and independence in carrying them out in the class- 
room. 

(10) Teachers want the type of supervision which makes them 
have a feeling of belonging and personal worth in the school. They 
consider the availability of a supervisory leader who is under- 
standing and sympathetic most helpful to them. 


SALARY POLICIES AND TEACHER MORALE 
B. J. CHANDLER 
Northwestern University 


oth — for the profession to subject policies and procedures 
that P ner Salary administration to rigorous research. A step in 
The nection is described in this article. 5 = 

a needs to find out if salary policies and adminis- 
turnoy, are related to teacher morale, pupil achievement, teacher 
attitudes Job satisfaction, financial support for the schools, and 
ere q es of citizens toward teachers. While the research reported 
sala tals with only one aspect of the problem—the effects of 
vid yp olicies on teacher morale—it is hoped that this study pro- 
ra a design for and points the way toward additional research. 
ig eral assumptions underlie the investigation reported here. It 
ran that: (1) the phenomenon of change characterizes per- 
is ae including salary policies and practices, (2) morale 
can b e up of many identifiable dimensions, (3) merit schedules 
isan described in words that generally communicate, (4) there 
a elationship between morale and merit schedules, and (5) fun- 
mental hypotheses about the relationship between morale and 


merit schedules can be stated and tested through reliable research. 
f this study (1) 


o statement of the Problem. It was the purpose 0 ae 
Sala ork out a research design for the study of the effect of schoo. 
te tY policies on teacher morale, (2) to design and validate a 

acher attitude inventory that will measure teacher morale, and 
to determine if teacher morale is significantly related to 


8 
naty policies in a small sample of school systems. f 
th “mitations of the Study. No effort has been made to pean 
€ factors that determine teacher morale. Efforts were restricte 
0 establishing whether or not there was & significant ae in 
ener morale in school systems that are similar except for use 
Merit or sin l 
; gle salary schedules. l , 
justine Pecognized ‘hat. the sample in this study is too a e 
sic definitive conclusions. Also, the sample vy ee = en 
i iti ic 
ee that are located in suburban communities in the g 
A further limitation grows out of the lack of commonly ac- 
107 
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le. 
i hedules and morale 
i f terms such as merit se ois 
ete ae have been defined for purposes of 
; i llows: 
ee The hypotheses selected for testing are > pres 
(1) There should be morale differences between a scho 


+ hj əs a single 
uses a merit schedule and a similar school which uses 
salary schedule. 


(2) Such differences in m 


tion of lower morale in 
schedule. 


(3) The interrelationshi 


orale that exist should be in the aes 
school systems that use a merit sa 


Ss 
p and interaction of numerous factor 
acting together determine the morale of a school staff. 


o 
Participating School Systems. Ten suburban school pe i 
the north and west of Chicago, Illinois, were selected to m die 
Wo are large senior high scho ls 
, and six are elementary ree 
ade. Two high schools and thr 


age daily attendance. 

mpleted the Attitude Inventory, e 
ule schools and 278 were in schoo i 
edule. Five of the school systems ha 
hile five followed the single salary 


achers who co 


Were teaching in merit sched 


that follow a Single salary sch 
adopted a merit schedule w 
schedule, 


Table I presents the analysis of variance for the test = 
grouped on the basis of schools, regardless of the type of pay Pp 
TABLE I. 


—ÅNALYSIS op Var 


or 

NANCE OF Dara (GRourep on an BASIS 

DIFFERENCES BETWEEN ALL SCHOOLS 

Source of Variation df Sum of Mean F F 
Squares Squares 

Schools 9 8,119 | 679.89 | 515 -01 

Within Sets 604 


79,787 132.09 
Totals 


613 85,906 


> 
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TABLE II.—An 
IL.—ANALYSIS or VARIANCE or Dara GROUPED ON THE Basis OF 


DIFFERENCES BETWEEN Merit AND Non-Merir SCHOOLS 


Source of Variation at gmo | Men 7 x 
es quares 
oe Non-Merit 1 ost | 284.00 | 2.03 a 
HAS Sots 612 | $5,622 | 139.91 
T 
avale 613 | $5,906 


pat or non-merit) used by the school. The raw data utilized 
T analysis of variance in Table I consisted of the Attitude 
ata ory scores for individuals in each of the ten schools. The 

ysis of variance procedure used in the treatment of these data 


aaa that suggested by Lindquist. 
Ma II presents the analysis of variance for the test data 
In Ea an the basis of merit as compared to non-merit schools. 
ined $ instance, schools which use a merit pay plan were com- 
deler O schools which do not use a merit pay plan in order to 
fhe Np if a significant variation in test data existed between 
0 groups. 
nn HI represents an analysis of variance based on a group- 
iar the data in a way that would allow for a test of variation 
ai cen choice or response endings in the test. Table III is or- 
for mE in a manner similar to Tables I and II, and the explanation 
fo able I applies to Table MI, also. The variable tested was 
fi und to be significant at beyond the one per cent level of con- 

dence, 

cl Conclusions, The statistical results 

usions: 
(1) A significant difference in le 


permit the following con- 


vel of morale, as measured by 


T 
ABLE III.—AnaLYsIs oF VARIANCE OF Data GROUPED ON THE BASIS OF 
r Response ENDINGS 


DIFFERENCES BETWEEN CHOICE O 


Mi 
Somes vein | a | Soe | cee | F 
Response 3 | 7,290,499 |2,430,166 167.69 | -01 
‘thin Sets 196 | 2,838,616 14,483 
Totals 199 (10,129,115 
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the Attitude Inventory, exists between schools involved in the 
research. 


(2) No significant difference in morale level, as measured by the 
Attitude Inventory, 
of type of salary sch 

(3) Individuals 
Inventory in a si 
reference relative 


morale appears to be a gen- 
elated variables rather than 
ariables. . 

ed by a school system (merit 
ariable in isolation relative to 


actually learn more? 
gnificant difference in morale of “ 
schools have higher morale than the poor teachers? Does the 
Single salary sched: 

ers? Is there a rel 
schools made by a 


Is there a gi 


ationship 


E 
HE PRINCIPAL AND THE STAFF BULLETIN 
GEORGE C. BOLZ 


Little Lake School, Santa Fe Springs, California 


tion merits a high 


The 

n i ; 
ced for improvement of communica 
administrators and 


Tl ny . 

een plans and practices of school 
proached a es of the formal nature is often ap- 
dental ad E meetings, faculty meetings, and inci- 
This aride r ? etween teacher and principal within the building. 
Seca Gon on attempt to define a manner of improving 
volvement in a y staff involvement in the process, & type of in- 
The autho ne all staff members and pupils can participate. 
communicatio iscovered the excellent possibilities for improving 
of the bia. by writing a bulletin to the staff. Dittoed copies 
teachers wł} in were distributed to the nurse, custodial staff, and 
who often posted the bulletin on the classroom bulletin 


boar p 
A ae pong by their youngsters. 
(building edge in the teachers’ room listed all the meetings 
(bus, hog district) for the particular month; duty schedules 
Placed in th cafeteria) were also posted in the teachers’ room and 
trated y he teachers’ mailboxes; thus, the staff bulletin concen- 
A deliver curriculum matters. 
Preserve erate attempt of the staff bulletin was to harness and 
Various EE of the fine learnings and activities found in the 
“Have assrooms. Initially, the principal posed questions, 1-€-, 
you noticed the charts in room 8?”, or, “Did you see the 


Scien 
ce 3 : S An e 
project in room 10?” Reference to classroom activities 1n 
the school as an entity, 


Progr 
not sim = ed to create an awareness of the $ y 
zance ney y an assortment of classrooms; this in turn gave cogni- 
lia a variety of teaching techniques, and most important of 
Poem recognition of individual pupils whose stories, letters, and 
S were sometimes included in the pulletin. 
Oting the creative writing talent of a sixth grade teacher, the 


Pring; 
Meipal asked him to write piographical sketches of staff mem- 
appealing, manner that fos- 


er, z 
s. This was done in a humorous, 
he staff. Later in the year other 


ere 
d better acquaintance within t 
e a fellow 


t 
few paragraphs to describ 


tea, 
c 
ers were asked to write & 
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r idered 
staff member. Limitations of a teacher’s time need shan a ak 
hen the principal requests special written efforts ro a 
. In a gradual manner, without imposing a —*, a e Pi aik 
asked various teachers to write an account of their era o 
ing in different areas. A teacher who was fond of en tae 
related numerous suggestions for developing a daily J ariel 
classroom music activities, Quite often, appearance Acct 
in the staff bulletin elicited questions, comment, an eee 
from the staff. Contributors were recognized in this pene sue 
they were able to amplify their written articles, To eee mae 
creased interest in science several teachers described a eae 
science activity in their rooms which induced other staff me at 
to inquire about the activity, thereby lending impetus to an 
science program. ; 7 
ipal found teachers who declined an oP 


from a given instructor when the course was repeated in the dis 
trict by the same instructor, : 
a teacher contribution to the staff red 
n the field of Professional publications. Several teachers T a 
viewed new Publications which in turn increased the circulation 
of these publications. A teacher with a master’s degree in gepe 
raphy reviewed a journal in that field. A teacher with strong To 
terest in art prepared a Synopsis of a curriculum supplement. A 
acquaint the staff with articles in current periodicals, the gal 
pal put excerpts in the bulletin, then directed the reader to t 
original source, 
Notes taken 
and principal 


Another example of 
was i 


nts were sometimes followed bY 


ticular aspects in the daily PTO" 
gram, 


Pertinent articles from neighboring school bulletins were Te- 
printed with th 
Tere again is an e 


———— e 
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acquainted with building personnel. Successful practices and ideas 
may be adapted for consideration as possible use in other build- 
ings; however, a person at the district level would have to promote 
this development provided that it were regarded as being of suf- 
ficient value. 

Foremost in interest and readability of the contributions in the 
School bulletin were those written by the children themselves al- 
though these articles represented a compilation from classroom 
newspapers or samples of work that had been developed in the 
classroom, In order to portray the range of abilities and achieve- 
ments found in a particular classroom, the principal either selected 
the materials or arranged for the children to designate their 
choices, If the school secretary had ample time for typing and 
duplication, the stories from all the children in a particular room 
Were printed in the bulletin. : 

Encouragement from the principal for the teachers to write 
articles has given the staff a confident feeling that individual con- 
tributions are sought and recognized; also, new talent has been 
discovered, making more resources available within the staff. The 
bulletin may be the first opportunity of this type ever suggested 
toa teacher; moreover, the articles occasionally help a teacher 
to discover that he possesses skill, facility in written expression. 

erhaps teachers will help boys and girls to express themselves 
more adequately in their written endeavors. : 

issemination of routine notices and announcements in the 
Staff bulletin minimizes the need for detailed discussion of those 
items at staff meetings which then allows more time for considera- 
lon of curriculum aspects, a worthy goal for faculty meetings. 

Tesentation of reports by teacher committees 1n the bulletin can 
Serve as a record of committee progress. Classroom entre 
can also be reduced in frequency by means of regular gona 
i © school bulletin since the teacher can then schedule a regula: 


ime for announcements. icati 

S he staff bulletin is an aid to improve arin dasied 
. 1 ` 

Ubstitute for direct personal contact among 1m e bul- 


; i h 
at eae ae : the preparation of t 
Tate Eee eee d, one essentially the 


letin Š : tifi 

, the time can readily be justifie a: 

Content of the bulletin is based upon the needs bi n aps 

T d these needs are sometimes better met by written focus up 
em, 
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Should you desire to begin a staff bulletin in your building it 
may be well to keep the following guidelines in mind: 

(1) Initially you will be required to do all the writing. 

(2) Involve teachers on a gradual basis. 

(3) Let the staff determine the value of the bulletin. 

(4) Alert yourself to become better acquainted with your staff 


so that you can solicit participation based upon the strengths of 
individual teachers, 


ee eee COL ee H 


rr 
ees 


BOOK REVIEWS 


Anne Ay ; ; 
ieaie Difjerential Psychology: Individual and Group 
M ences in Behavior. Third Edition. New York: Th 
acmillan Co., 1958, pp. 664. ; : 


The y : 
thir ee ame contributions of this author are continued in this 
aey x which is partly a revision and partly a rewriting 
iene? a and some changes in emphasis. Reorganiza- 
to 18, ote has been considerable, 24 chapters being reduced 
flor ii “ty corresponding shortening of the book as a whole 
The cha a suitable for one-semester courses.” 
in the Sela =i as reworked include some historical orientation 
these differe of individual differences, distribution and extent of 
ment, ph ences, and as bearing upon them, heredity and environ- 
eana a and behavior, types, training, age, family, trait 
üre, ion, mental deficiency, genius, Sex; class, race, and cul- 
aay expanded or introduced for 
physiolo early experience upon subseq 
changes a ane in behavior, long r: 
function; ongitudinal follow-ups of child 
traits Po in maturity and old age, age 
aptited plications of factor analysis, 
of indi batteries and the profile approach in the measurement 
ality “A idual differences, the relation of perception and person- 
sonalit de nature of creativity, and research on culture and per- 
y in the study of national and ethnic groups.” 


The aims of the author are primarily to clarify the “basic 
dinate the material that 


ioe of behavior,” to better coor 1 
teeth generally put together rather loosely, and to put special 
ofe ABIR upon “the examination of common pitfalls and sources 
% rror in the interpretation of obtained results.” Sober, factual 
ig carefully written and at times absorbingly interesting, 
ould help to relieve the popular tendency to superstitious 

i pit and explanations. There are many warnings 'againet not 
e abi methods, against interpretations that “are vague 
confused,” and against those that mix “literal and figurative 


c ; 
yond indiscriminately.” 
ontroversial subjects are not dodged. As with other topics, they 

115 


the first time include, “ef- 
uent behavior, the rôle of 
ange studies of population 
ren and adults, intellectual 
differences in personality 
development of multiple 
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i ies being 
are treated from the factual point of view, many Sain 
reviewed, but, in some cases at least, readers ak ee, eae 
will no doubt conclude that much more, psyc ry ol sand 
ological, and historical, needs to be brought in egien Cima! A 
interpretation, not so much a fault ya book, as typ 
interpretative surveys of the present time. i l 
dleei selective references are at the ends of "n o 
lowing chapter summaries. The style is clear and el a 
easily understood, the jargon of philosophical and mys ol 
chology not being used. In this immense field, this is a ad. 
condensation, excellent as a text, and adapted for pea The 
ing by those with a minimum of psychological vocabu oe dy 
book is recommended for both purposes. A more complete 


of 
of any of the included topics can easily be made by the use 
the bibliographies, 


he 
Very satisfactory Author and Subject Indexes conclude th 
book. 


A. S. EDWARDS 
The University of Georgia 


ALLEN L. Epwarps. Statis 
York: Rinehart and 
to Accompany Revi 
York: Rinehart an 


tical Analysis, Revised Edition. ney 
Company, 1958, pp. 234. also orig 
sed Edition of Statistical Analysis. Ne 
d Company, 1958, pp. 76. 


This author of excellent texts on statistics has largely r ae 
the 1946 editi i ing much of the older book, and addi 


; e 
information and advice to ke 
other fourteen deal with varia 


; p 
i ; 33 test 
analysis of variance; the x? testi 


— 
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measure: zori 
research, of association and tests of significance; and samples of 
eviews of terms and of sy r 
Sovitiilan are 1 and of symbols are at the ends of cha ; 
= i e listga (pp. 183-89). Six tables, in frequent ie 
The Won me in the Appendix (pp. 191-225). 
idllaws the K with stiff cover and large notebook size pages, 
A A Na an of the main text—emphasis on understanding 
terof the Wo s m the more or less simple computation. Each chap- 
ter in the hi k ook provides a review for its corresponding chap- 
student to aed text. The exercises are planned to “enable the 
ability to amet us understanding of the text and also to test his 
well e Mp y what he has learned.” The two books provide a 
Tio anil = of study and work for students. 
Of interest > “a achieved much of clearness with brevity, and 
stüdent ve n hout distraction by too many details. But if the 
be intuitie 4 the preface, he may well wonder how much will 
onik mihi he meaningful.” With its many excellent features, the 
in the Index have been further improved by putting the symbols 
biie wider or at least ina special glossary for quick reference. 
Bad] ana oe Ww ish that a distinction had been made between statis- 
on diated = significance (too commonly omitted from texts 
Si fara! or the text with the workbook 
education or adoptions, especially as planned for 
i Bk and the behavioral sciences.” 
mentary ] ee includes References (pp. 179-180), and Supple- 
ades i eadings for Chapters 2 through 15 (p. 181), and con- 
s with a well made Index. 
A. S. EDWARDS 


deserve careful con- 
“psychology, 


T . . 
he University of Georgia 


chool. New 


ry and the Si 
1958, 


Mo: 
RRIS Kruaman, Editor. Orthopsychiat 
Association, Inc., 


York: American Orthopsychiatric 
Pp. 265. 

applications of orthopsychiatric work 
h endeavors to bridge the gap between 
It supplements the work of mental 


T 
in : deeply psychological 
Orthop. in this volume whic 
Psychiatry and the school. 
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P of 
health and of texts on adjustment, a sooner le number 
which have come from the press in recent N a the American 

This collection of papers comes from meetings o held at annual 
Orthopsy chiatric Association ; papers and Symposis onsidered for 
meetings and articles sent to the Journal were ¢ ae thesub- 
selection and those considered as sufficiently sere macau 
ject were included. The list of contributors includes 3 sore Vati- 
cating the authors or coauthors of the 26 articles inc i chiatry; 
ous disciplines are represented, psychology A anes, ei many 
teaching, administration, and trained social workers. ore 
points of view are presented in preference to a single or 

int of view. = 
Paling an Introduction which explains somewhat e oe 
ing of Orthopsychiatry and its relation to education, the 
is divided i : 
eE of learning; Orthopsychiatry r” 
; and, Teacher education in mental hea 
lescence, and also, problems of college an 
and those of teachers. 

Emphasis is placed on 
problems that are both m 


d university students, 


ace of ti 


a 
herapeutic education, not wholly as 
ut as a su 


regular 
Pplement to and a regular part of regu 

If some of the statements 
it may be said that very m 
t has alre 


obtains. 


sae, ial 
The style is Simple and interesting. The authors are all speci® 
students of the fi 


: t 
elds in which they write. The book is withou 


an index but Perhaps none is needed, 


A. S. Epwanps 
The University of Georgia 
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Rensis Lir 
= = AND SAMUEL P. Hayes, Jr., Editors. Some Applica- 
tion a ehavioural Research. Paris: United Nations Educa- 
al, Scientific and Cultural Organization, 1957, pp. 333. 


This is 
Beene pit second volume by UNESCO in the collection of 
of the practi ociety, with the purpose of spreading “knowledge 
branches ; ical effects of the discoveries made in the various 
caret] s the social sciences.” “Each chapter is the result of a 
eens anned and thoroughly worked-out process, and thus 
Perience ob Reon of behavioural research results, of the ex- 
on which th aun and other organizations with the problems 
plicabilit: a research bears, and of a joint estimate of the ap- 
research A i the research findings to such problems. . . . American 
ain omit ot so far reported at the Foundations meetings... has 

itted.” 
eS ds a chapters have been written b 
ttc Linkert, Stanley E. Seashore, 
Teves ser, Francis S. Bourne, Irving Morrisse 
3 Jr. 

for ao Sublet of the chapters are behavi 
effective ive action; administrative leadershi i 
irian p training of leaders for effective human relations; 
tionals factors in research administration; training foreign na- 
Publi in the United States; group influence in marketing and 
ic relations; psychological surveys in business forecasting; 


a alat : 
ind, relating behavioural research to the problems of organiza- 


tions, 

Pe ser lies in scientific studies that contribute to a better 
ia of social behaviour, with special emphasis upon 10- 
Ds m management and the training of leaders. Included are 
a ological, sociological and anthropological studies. Annotated 

liographies conclude each chapter. 
he richness of the contents can only partly be indicated in 
y subjects: age and perform- 
aviour, and change 


umer beh 
n; group influence; trainmg 


y different authors who 
Hollis W. Peter, Simon 
tt, and Samuel P. 


oural research: a guide 
hip and organizational 


a review. Reports include man 
of he | consumer attitudes, cons 
hh itudes; interests and motivatio i tr 
., luman relations; many problems of leadership and training for 


it; creativity and productivity ; surveys and sampling; and many 
tion with scientific study. The 


gais and warnings in connec l 
Chness is not indicated quite as fully by the Index as might be. 
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The book is written with a minimum of technical a = 
can easily be read by those who are interested in the sul es 
It avoids the pitfalls of popular write-ups but one who og 
read will probably continue with a good deal of interest. “a 
publication performs a useful service in bringing this mate ily 
to those who desire statements from those who are especia 
competent in their Tespective fields. 


A. S. EDWARDS 
The University of Georgia 


Tarcan Burrow. A Search for M an’s Sanity: The Selected Letters 


of Trigant Burrow. New York: Oxford University Press, 
1958, PP. xxi, 615, 


in poetry. 
- s chapter Succeeds chapter (there are 15), the development e 
Soe R thinking appears and a Progressive clarification emerges: 
£ tet ; marriage, children, home problems, friends, profession” 
elationsh i obstacles, rebuffs, Psychoanalysis, phyloanalys!® 
tion” come peso” the phylo), and finally “ditention” and “cote? 
come to light as one reads. The laboratory and Lifwyn? 


Foundation d Š 2 c- 
cess are ei Sorrows, failures and the beginnings of su 


hones o Physiologica] Psychology emerges and is ur- 
Or not accepted by Psychologists. Psychoanalysis i 
doned?) and is not acceptable to psychoana” 
ort of experiences in group age 
and physiological apparatus 2°" 
of the difference between “dite? 


to extremity 
IVe evidence 
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tion” (the di 
8 : 
be ol oy ease of all men) and “cotention” which may be man’s 
Refe ; 3 
iie aa to various scientists and philosophers are interest- 
they os sae caer to look up some of the publications 
: in this rushin i i 
ai hout Se eat hing world in which man (all men, 
1e i : 
beings” ra ys to bring “a new concept of human life to human 
that he p. 327) is equalled with his belief that it is possible and 
The nat by searching find sanity. 
sas a may be read for the story of developing “phyloanaly- 
called ps a ed become “sick at heart with what has been 
féar — Priel (p. 321). It may be read as the story of a pio- 
diskais e life was dedicated to a great purpose from which no 
es o7 could deter or deflect him. It may be read with the in- 
find the one concerned with the attempts of those who seek to 
ciety’s id chal causes) of mental disorders, especially, of “so- 
Bits ne and to work for “sanity and health.” 
iuit humor appear occasionally and editorial notes give con- 
ie sed the letters do not. 
faders a is of more than usual interest and may persuade many 
statemen : read at least the frequently mentioned and mature 
Which | of Burrow’s studies, “Science and Man’s Behavior,” 
neludes the text of “The Neurosis of Man.” 


I 
liea on concludes with a Bibliography of Burrow’s pub- 
ritings (pp. 595-601), and a reasonably adequate Index. 
A. S. EDWARDS 


T . . 
he University of Georgia 


College Teachers and College 


War 
TER Crossy EerLs, Compiler. 
gional Education 


p ohing Atlanta, Georgia: Southern Re 
oard, 1958. 


on college and univer- 


Thi ; 
_ This work is an annotated bibliography 
ional methods. The compilation 


itment and selection, and 
r; teaching conditions, 
ethods—special fields. 
demic freedom, curriculum, counsel- 
tted deliberately. Helpful infor- 


each; 
4 Ming methods—general, 
ing anacos pertaining to aca! 
guidance have been omi 
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reanization 
ion concerning the need for such a bibliography, or ee 
pos rial and method of compilation is included in Fhe anal 
ree section, Seven separate indexes revenge ting 
twenty pages assist the user in locating desired Ses ee 
The bibliography was found useful by a four-me unity Work- 
Goshen College at the 1958 Danforth Campus arn aro ele 
shop held on the Colorado College campus. The -a aai 
“The Improvement of Instruction in the a aero 
Courses at Goshen College.” Members found the boo of various 
sideration helpful in locating references pertinent to 
aspects of the team project. 


KARL MASSANARI 
Goshen College 


Ext GinseeRG, Human Resource 


" ew 
8: The Wealth of a Nation. N' 
York: Simon and Schuster, 


1958, pp. 183. 


This volume vividly presents 
uman reso 


’s book 
© potentialities of our youth, Ginsberg ators, 
is highly useful to educational administr ators, teacher edu 
and to teachers themselves, 


SS of the need of 
f World W 


‘© many yo 
or emotional def 


gent contro] of s 
the economic 


ond, the ma; 
identified al 
exposing an 


chool poli gec- 
System upon which full employment depends. 
nY weak spots į i 


pee? 
in the educational system pa ae for 
ready by school » and techniques are availa 
d Temedying other defects as they may arise. 


~~ a 
ee ee ee 

ee 

_—$—<$—$$—<$<<———————_, 

= — ee 

T 
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Ginsberg’ 
because it faces two ways ol administrator or teacher educator 
ward the public, sl ways. It points outward from the school to- 
pends upon 4! c, showing the citizen how the general welfare de- 
eg 1e program of financing the public services, notably 
which ied points inward to the defects in the school system, 
thes de 5 eu school staff may be engaged in remedying. Here 
ay citizen 1g a in economics and education for both the 
Ts dake an the teacher in the school. 
of talent oe with the full development and use of our resources 
acknowled vue performance, at the outset Ginsberg wisely 
logical pie that in spite of advance beyond social and psycho- 
high abilit S our knowledge of the source and nature of 
is placed a remains incomplete” (p. 70). Accordingly, emphasis 
tions that Pon the subtleties of human motives and related condi- 
tie whine . or promote “a high potential to learn, retain, and 
who had - enned (p. 76). For example, why had “5000 soldiers 
eighth eae in the top mental group . - . never gone beyond the 
tually abl © Why does “one out of every three of the intellec- 
hrough fot fail to enter or graduate from college” (p. 72)? 
trated. A] multitude of such facts our wasting of talent is illus- 
highly a pek warning 1s given against letting an interest in the 
whom Pca few” lead to ignoring “the larger group from 
at times z draw their strength,” and we add, from whom emerge 
Schoolm alents not revealed by the IQ tests. Both economists and 
Upon ap eae that “the wealth of a nation” depends largely 
Mental e “common folk.” So attention to motivation is funda- 
from oe every level of capacity and at every stage of education 
Men: Ee kindergarten to the graduate school. _ A á 
ions x on is made of the diffculty, due to changing social condi- 
even of determining leadership qualities 1n advance (p. 74), and 
admini appraising the results of leadership until long after the 
signifi istrator has retired (p. 84). These warnings may contribute 
opp tantly to the caution with which the school exercises its 
ortunity to channel more or less talented youth into the new 


te of work that is opening before the present generation. In 
ciet: connection, the author lists three ideals for a democratic s0- 
Y: (1) the right to choose one’s own work; (2) access to the 

t work; and (3) opportunity 


educat 

o anion needed to qualify for tha 
lize effectively the education and training obtained. Cited 
ights at present include women, 


as n, 
0 . 
table exclusions from these T1 
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i rs of 
Negroes, and those of both sexes and all races past gpa 
age. It becomes clear that today’s advisors of y i bopi 
knowledge of current vocational opportunities an a ne 
standing of differing individuals to help them to ye zara 
their right of choice for their own welfare and that of s re 
In a book covering so much fertile ground in so few Tor 
author may be excused for apparent imbalance hareen ee 
It would appear, however, that the statement “a man a (p. 91) 
quently exercises a restraining influence on his progress Meer 
should be matched with mention of the contributions so ait 
made to outstanding careers by the helpmate. Again, the aa, 
that “the incentive to strive very hard in the fields of ac a 
or politics” (p. 92) is greatly retarded by personal wealth 


: ontly 
to obscure other motivating factors that operate independen 
of economic status, 


While the ideas here so 


: zell 
ably presented by Ginsberg may W€! 
enter the teacher- 


education curriculum at different points m = 
his volume may be very useful to many pr ow 
tive teachers as they try to see the school program as rela 
closely with the work life of the community and nation. eea 
ministrator who would pursue further the aah 
nomic angles in view of his Tesponsibilities for informing the Be By 
of the broad functions of the school in the community, the ee 
would recommend as a companion volume: J. K. Galbraith’s wr 
i oughton Mifflin, 1958). Especially patne 
is Chapter XVIII, “The Theory of Social Balance,” dealing peni 
l privately produced goods and services and pU 
lically rendered 


à ` : “ces 
Services. On many occasions Galbraith reinfor 
all argument, 


final wordin co- 
) people in order to accelerate its oa 
nomic expansion and strengthen its national security. But it 
also do so because į 


-being of all.” 
and school system—m2ay 


F. Bruce 
7711 Old Chester Road jti 
Washington 14 D; ©. 
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SMALL HIGH SCHOOLS AND THE IMPROVE- 
MENT OF MATHEMATICS AND 
SCIENCE PROGRAMS 


E. PAUL TORRANCE 


Bureau of Educational Research, University of Minnesota 


During recent months much has been said concerning the rôle 
of the small American high school in the improvement of mathe- 
matics and science teaching. Many experts have said that “the 
small high school must go!” Whether these experts are “right or 
wrong,” the small American high school is not likely to “fade 
away” instantly. Thus, it seems desirable that we examine con- 
structively some of the problems of the small high school and 


try to determine what can be done to ameliorate them. R 
tudy conducted in the spring 


Some of the data from a larger § p 
of 1958 by the Bureau of Educational Research provides consider- 
able information concerning the present weaknesses of small high 
Schools in Minnesota in the teaching of mathematics and science 
and clues concerning the amelioration of the present condition 10 
Small high schools. 


as data were collected by mean 
90 per cent random sample of Minnes 
E ats and principals and & 25 per cent 

igh school teachers in al 
ee but special questio 

admini sci 
“rs, and mistralo, ft ematios-soienoe teachers. The data i. 
analyzed when questionnaires had been received from 95 per cen 
of the administrators and about 90 per cent of the teachers. In- 
cluded are responses from 192 principals, 165 superintendents, 
127 
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non- 
239 science teachers, 236 mathematics teachers, and 906 
ics-sci teachers. in 
pae eee high school was defined as ree 
an enrollment of less than 200 pupils in mre nero aaa 
from 200 to 499 were classified as medium schoo tes Cni 
rolling 500 or more, large schools. From the small sch n , A oien 
were obtained from 73 superintendents, 57 principa i eratis 
teachers, 32 mathematics teachers, and 77 non-m aine thie 
science teachers, Chi-square analysis was used eet ge signifi- 
responses of various groups and the five per cent leve 
cance was chosen as the minimum acceptable level. 


IS CONCERN ABOUT SMALL SCHOOLS JUSTIFIED? 


red is whether 
One of the first questions which should be answered E ey for 
or not the concern about the small school and its capa . 


À is justi- 
conducting adequate training in mathematics and science is j 
fied. Although the number o 


number of pupils enrolled is 
-passed since tradition i -dividual to 
cation to provide educational opportunity to every individu 

the utmost of his ability. 


When the qualifications and self- 


, s 
reported behavior of math 
matics and science te 


ols 
achers and of administrators of small ame 
those from medium and large schools, i 
be concluded that there i 


bout 18 per cent of the 
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smaller schools are less than 25 years old compared with about 
5 per cent in the large schools. About 37 per cent of the science 
teachers and 25 per cent of the mathematics teachers in the smaller 
schools reported one or less years of teaching experience compared 
with about 10 and 8 respectively for the large schools. 
Teachers Have Less Training. Mathematics and science teach- 
ers of small schools reported less training both in terms of ad- 
vanced degrees and amount of training in mathematics and science 
than teachers of large schools. Only about 7 per cent of the science 
teachers and about 9 per cent of the mathematics teachers of the 
small and medium schools possess advanced degrees compared 
With 35 and 24 per cent respectively in the large schools. About 
30 per cent of the science teachers of small schools reported having 
completed 80 or more quarter credits in mathematics and science 
compared with 57 per cent in the large schools. The differences 
among mathematics teachers of various sized schools were not 


Statistically significant. 

Teachers Spend Less Time in Keeping Up With Developments. 
The smaller the school the less the time devoted by teachers over a 
30-day period to activities designed to keep them up-to-date with 
developments in science. Over 25 per cent of the teachers in large 
schools reported spending 32 hours or more in such activities 
compared with 13 and 8 per cent respectively for those in medium 


and small schools. 


Small Schools Are Doing Less to Scier 
In almost every category except field trips to observe scientists, 


the administrators of small high schools report fewer activities 
designed to stimulate interest in science than those of larger 
schools. The following percentages show how the responses of the 
Principals of the different sized schools compare on & few of these 


Stimulate Interest in Science. 


activities: 

Large Medium Small 

44 

Career counseling in sciences r = 14 
Local scientist on assembly program 47 44 n 
Other science assembly program 17 10 . 
Parent-teacher discussions 67 22 18 
Science clubs 47 21 21 
Science fairs A 38 25 16 
Awards for outstanding achievement 26 13 14 


New courses in science 
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Chi-square analysis indicates that size of school is a statistically 
significant factor in each of the above cases. 


WHAT CAN THE SMALLER SCHOOLS DO? 


It seems obvious from the foregoing facts that there may be 
st cause for alarm concerning the mathematics and science pro- 
grams of small high schools, at least in Minnesota, From these 
facts flow a number of suggestions for improving programs 10 
small schools, Others are derivable from other aspects of the study. 
Seven of these Suggestions will be discussed briefly with amplifying 
data from the study. 

They Can Improve the Competency of the Teachers They Have. 
Since mathematics and Science teachers in small schools tend to be 
Younger, more inexperienced, less well trained, and spend less 
time in keeping up with science developments, there is obviously 
a need to improve the Competency of these teachers. Thus far; 


however, little Seems to have ha ape ae 1 At the time 
of the study, 31 Ppened in this regard. 


: per cent of the Principals of large schools com- 
pared with 14 per cent of those in small schools had taken some 
actions to improve the competency of science teachers. Twenty- 
two per cent of the large Schools and 9 per cent of the small 
schools Teported action to improve the competency of mathematics 


ju 


te es discouraging indication in the in-earvite 
e 1s : : 
schools to formulate place of many science teachers in sma 
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cie aba teacher competence. Most strongly recommended 
ns se to bring science teachers up-to-date,” with 87 per 
hg ing approval. This exceeded both the percentage of teach- 
ia arge schools and principals and superintendents of small 
ee approving this measure. Science teachers in small schools 
T pen greater enthusiasm than those in large schools for 
lo -wide testing and counseling programs and strategically 

cated centers for assisting science teachers. Sixty per cent in 
the small schools compared with 40 per cent in the large schools 
oe the testing and counseling programs and 49 per cent in 
Ei hones schools and 29 per cent in the large schools saw value 
of a ee for helping science teachers. Although the principals 
ear 1 schools tended to be more enthusiastic than those of large 
ns ols about traveling science libraries, science teachers in small 
chools tended to be less enthusiastic about this measure than 


those in large schools. 

_ Although science teachers i 
In taking initiative to improve the 
titudes concerning provisions for improving competencies of sci- 
ence teachers appear healthy. It seems quite likely that they 
would respond favorably to leadership in this direction. University 
courses to bring science teachers up-to-date, statewide testing and 
counseling programs, summer work in science laboratories, and 
Strategically located centers for working with science teachers 
would appear to be the most promising alternatives. 

They Can Offer More Courses in ‘Mathematics and Science. 
Most of the small high schools in the sample studied could offer 
More courses in mathematics and science by assigning present 
teachers a full load in these fields instead of requiring them to 
teach courses in other fields. This might mean, of course, that 
an additional teacher would have to be employed in some other 


field. 


n small schools seem somewhat slow 
ir competence, their general at- 


Only 30 per cent of the scie n small high schools 
reported teaching as many aS five courses in mathematics and 
Science compared with 68 per cent in the large schools. Over 50 
Per cent of the science teachers in small schools taught three or 

Similar reports were 


less courses in mathematics and/or science. i 
obtained from mathematics teachers. In small high schools, only 


about 15 per cent taught five or more classes in mathematics 


nce teachers i 
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0 
and science compared with 55 per cent in large schools. ne! 
per cent of the mathematics teachers in small schools taug 

ss courses in mathematics and/or science. 

a addition to enabling the school to offer a stronger ts 
in science and mathematics, this proposal would probably p a 
mathematics and science teachers to devote more time to ar 
their competencies in these fields. They would not have to 

their preparation time between such diverse fields. a 
They Could Pay Mathematics and Science Teachers for a a 
Services, Although teachers and administrators in oe eich 
pressed strong disapproval of differential pay for mathem tere 
and science teachers, the Proposition was more favorably bg ea 
by teachers and administrators of small schools than of la 


. 5 rae cience 
schools. This was true of superintendents, principals, S 
teachers, mathemati 


teachers. This woul 


; “vices 
pecial training, special ser alte 
ems likely that some modified program in 


They Can Improve Their Scie 


ee 
nce Library and Laboratory R 
sources, Superintende 


nts, principals, and science teachers of ae 
schools all consider their science laboratory and library O 
more inadequate than do their counterparts in larger schools. In oA 
small] Schools, 75 per cent of the principals, 81 per cent of 
Superintendents, and 73 per cent of the teachers consider — 
Science laboratory Tesources inadequate to some degree. Fifty-n!? 

per cent of the Principals, 62 per cent of the superintendents, 
and 68 per cent of the teachers regard the science laboratory equip 

ment inadequate to some degree, 


_ An interesting Point here is that many of the administrator 
Indicated that funds 


Were available for improving these resources: 
Apparently what is needed is initiative and planning on the part A 
the science teachers to Tequisition the books or the equipme? 
needed, oF leadership on the part of the administrator in stimu- 
lating such initiative and planning. Some administrators eve? 
complained that teachers would not spend the funds available- 
Many admitted, however, that these funds were not budgete 
Specifically for Science equipment and books. This might indicate 
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a Sit 
-e w staff planning in the expenditure of funds from a general 
Poe Pa Guide Teachers in Planning Self-Improvement. As 
less ean. science teachers in small schools lag in making 
on vee pli. their competency and spend less time in im- 
Ses g Ro competencies than do their counterparts in the larger 
ae 8. k his would suggest that science teachers in small schools 
Pe e ance from superintendents and principals in planning 
‘bes -improvement. This seems important for at least three 
S zons, First, science teachers in small schools tend to be young, 
nexperienced, and lacking in advanced training. Second, these 
mes and inexperienced teachers are less likely to have expert, 
à eee science and mathematics teachers available for coun- 
e - Thus, the administrator is perhaps the most likely to be in a 
Position to provide this leadership. Third, the small number of 
Science and mathematics teachers in a small high school makes it 
unlikely that in-service training programs within the school will 


provide solutions to the problem. 
They Can Provide for Students 


ae 21 per cent of the principals 
1 per cent of the principals of large schools reported special 


provisions for students gifted in the sciences, some provision can 
be made for such students in small schools. In the small school, 
these special provisions might have to take a different form. It 
might be through acceleration, enrichment, or independent study 
rather than through special sections. Since classes are likely to 
be smaller, this might be more practicable than in the larger 


schools. 
ial Aids. Administrators and sci- 


They Can Be Provided Spect 
less enthusiastic about “assistance 


tment of education than their 


Gifted in the Sciences. Although 
of small schools compared with 


ence teachers are, if anything, 


and materials” from the state depar 
counterparts in large schools. There are, however, special aids 


which small schools are likely to welcome. For example, about 60 
per cent of the science teachers and almost half of the adminis- 
trators of small high schools favor a statewide testing and counsel- 
ing program. The response from larger schools was less enthusias- 
tic; many of them already have adequate programs of testing and 
counseling. A testing and counseling program designed specially 
for the needs of small high schools would likely elicit even greater 


approval than was registered in this study. 
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ish to 
actually exists among his students. Nevertheless, I a. 
give a misleading impression. Under certain condi ser mote 
straint concerning normality can be relaxed. The eect ae 
innovation to be described will also be applicable t Ta a 
tion of IQ’s is skewed to the left for, if negative s i od ae 
vails, we have no single individual whose ability is ae dis 
away above that of his fellows. The procedure to be i e A 
inadequate if one or more members of the classroom gr E vole ly 
intellectual ability too far above the rest of the a = ia bő 
what degree of positive skewness would make the proce iy aes 
described, inadequate, still remains to be determined. a “gee 
it should be reemphasized that the positive skewness of w = the 
are speaking refers to intellectual capacity (IQ) and not a 
distribution of scores on any test which is used as a measur 
educational performance in the classroom 
A second assumption inv: 
dures to be described, is th 
in the classroom and th 


olved in the application of the ma 
at objective type tests are being = 
at these examinations test for content on 
of words to trick students, It is about i 
cational game and relationship iam al 
Pear from the educational scene. The : S 
be made is that the material of the exa at 

covers both textbook and lecture sila 
ments and that, wherever Possible, test questions and proble ft 

Tmine understanding in addition to me 
orization, 


PROCEDURES for 
I should now like to describe the procedures, themselves, 
the reader, There are three 


of these involved. 
Procedure 1 - This proce 


est scores ig negativel 
Scores are bunch 


o 
testees who obtain a score of 90 per cent or better 


oD 
A : ive 
» Will receive an A. Those who rece 


eee eee 
T 

— —————— 

=  ——_—____.. 
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will receive a B. In the same way the remainder of the marks are 
furnished by the following criteria: C—70 per cent of the pace- 
setting score or better but less than 80 per cent of that score; D— 
60 per cent of the pace-setting score or better but less than 70 per 
cent of that score and F—any score which is less than 60 per cent 
of the pace-setting score. 

Procedure 2. This procedure is used only when the distribution 
of test scores is positively skewed. The class is told that if test 
scores are bunched up at the left end of their distribution, the fol- 
lowing procedure will be employed. The pace-setter’s score will 
be determined and the mark of the lowest scoring individual on 
the examination in question, will also be ascertained. The range 
given by the distribution of the difference between these two scores 
will be split exactly five ways and the letter-grades from A 
through F, inclusive, will be distributed from the highest to the 


lowest fifth, respectively. 

It is then made clear to the clas 
the origin of any single letter-grade for an exam n. T 
further explained, however, that inasmuch as several examinations 
will be given during the course of the semester, there will be 
several letter-grades to combine into a final mark. The procedure 
for doing this is explained as follows: , 

Procedure 3. For each A on an examination, 4 points will be 
given, for each B, 3 points, for each C, 2 points, for each D, 1 
point and for each F, 0 points. Let us assume that N examinations 
have been given during the semester. Then each student’s exam- 
ination points are totaled for the N examinations. The maximum 
possible range of points under these conditions can then run from 
0 to 4N points. Since we wish to obtain five, final letter-grades, 
we divide this maximum range by 5. This will yield 5 intervali 
each of length, 4N/5. Each of these intervals determines one e 
our final grades. Thus, for instance, if an instructor aeien 
examinations, the maximum number of possible, total poin ts i at 
be 20, Dividing this by 5 means that each lenta aa e iraa 
has a range of 4 points. This would yield 5 letter-grade disiri 

i a 7 . 13-16, C: 9-12, D: 5-8 and F: 0-4. 
tions, as follows: A: 17-20, B: 13-16, V: ? 


i ined as follows 
i r „st two procedures 1S explaine! À 
anaga = dures are meant to prevent the in- 


to students. First, these proce 
structor’s likes and dislikes for different types of students from 
subjectively influencing the marking procedure. Second, it is 


s that these procedures explain 
ination. It is 


; — 
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; ži ks by com- 
t their own mar 3 E 
i to students that they se 1 a oere 
oe a other through attention, <a oe of the 
ne no demand is being made that any fixed per aeina gals 
per dena must be learned in order z mage beck tera proe 
z g A 
d grade. On the basis of either i whan & 
oodates P will be A’s and B’s who have learned less 
c , 


d F 
zer: into the D an 

z -setters can tumble slackers in rn 
cae! 7 apn asized that for grade purposes Pepa 
sh to preserve a good transcript pa 
tice, had best keep on aa p 

do or not, the pace-setters will. — 
ed to the class that if the final one inn 
s of the known general abilities o 


Bae e 
e exercise of this option will om ipo 
students who, prior to its use, wer ier 
he next letter-grade. The present Y cil 
is option too frequently. eee ais 
Ccause its exercise tends to yie inspec- 
tribution of scores which appear to be more normal, from 

tion, than the Pre-option distribution of scores, 


ʻe of 
: i dure 0 
It is amazing what strong motivation a marking proce 

this sort, introdu 


any- 
ces into the classroom. Without any a iett- 
ing tension students tend to make sure that they under ; tful ques- 
book and lecture material by asking detailed and though 


orize. 
tions, Every effort is made to understand rather than to mem 
The diligence and 


e this 
T 
application subsequently shown unde 
marking procedure, 


ining 2 
as resulted at times in a class obtain 
large percentage of A’s and B 


or 
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Sang peee obtained scores which varied anywhere 
has seen a class co : i aTa m erore ye DR 
RREN E a me up from a test distribution of grades which 
1 e largely F, D and C to subsequent distributions which were 
a Ea C, will realize how extensively the procedures 
PAR n this paper will promote careful study and learning. 

enerally the initially bad results are due to student inexperience 
with the new system. Once they obtain a feel for it and an under- 
standing of the consequences it is likely to promote, they tend to 
stay on their toes for the rest of the semester. In short the effect 
of this innovation in marking is to curtail the variation in 
achievement as expressed by the SD of obtained test scores. We 
know that individual differences in ability tend to increase the 
variability in achievement under the usual conditions of motiva- 
tion in learning. However, under the system described here the 
heightened motivation it induces, appears to constrict variation 
m achievement, in the sense that a superior performance is turned 
in by an unusually large percentage of the learners. 

I now wish to describe a simple experiment which substantiates 
statistically the claim made earlier that motivation under these 
marking procedures results in better performance than the moti- 
vation which is present when students’ grades are distributed on a 
bell-shaped curve. Table I presents the results in test performance 
obtained for pairs of groups taking the identical test but varying 
in treatment. One of the groups in the pair was subject to the 
marking procedure described here. The other was subject to a 
marking system based upon the normal distribution. In using the 
normal distribution, letter-grades were distributed as follows: A— 
7%, B—25%, C—36%, D—25% and E—7%. This experimental 
plan just mentioned was applied to two different courses taught 
ror Eacu LETTER-GRADE UNDER Bors 


Tapiy I.—Mepran Score POINTS 
NTROL CONDITIONS 


EXPERIMENTAL AND Co 
ian Scores for Letter-Grade Group 


Medi 
Subject Group A A c D E 
A ee Lee 
B 76 64 52 37 26 
P 97 86 75 66 41 
B, 82 74 59 52 36 
: 81 69 42 
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by the present author. Let us refer to one of these courses as Cx 
and to the other as Cy. We shall designate the group which re- 
ceived the normalizing treatment under Cı , as B,, and the group 
which received the pace-setting treatment under C, as P, . In an 
analogous manner we define Bs and P.. The size of the groups 15 
given at this point. B, = 32, P, = 29, By = 23 and Pz = 27. The 
maximum number of score points possible on the test for Cı was 
150 and for C2, 160. The median scores obtained by all subjects 
who received each of the five letter-grades in both the experi- 
mental and control groups for both C; and C3 , are shown in Table 
I. It is clear from Table I that for both C, and Cz a definite dif- 
ference in performance trend exists between the pace-setting and 
normalizing procedures, in favor of the pace-setting procedures. 

However, a difference in trend is not sufficient to satisfy the 
claims which have already been made on behalf of the pace-set- 
ting procedure. We therefore decided to run a t-test between the 
rounded-out, average scores of B, = 54 and P, = 78 and between 
B2 = 62 and P, = 85, On the assumption that all four groups ap- 
Peared to be normal by inspection, t was computed. The achieve- 
ment differences then found, both between B, and P, and between 
oe x Sore at better than the one per cent in 

: iu e doubt that the marking system described Jan 
een in better test Performance and motivation than the tradi- 

ie one based upon the bell-shaped curve, 

oe Piet feels that educational administrators and super 
nia al to inaugurate the marking system desoribet 

obte g experimental scale. It would be of value if m 
n more extensive confirmation that increased motiva- 


tion and le i P A : s 
vation of eu may be aided and abetted by a grading inne? 


ype discussed here, 


à 


SHALL SOVIET PRACTICES GOVERN 
CHANGES IN AMERICAN SCHOOLS? 


GAITHER McCONNELL 
Newcomb College 


Are children in the USSR receiving a better education than 
children in the U.S.A.? Are Soviet schools superior to ours? Is a 
10-year intensive program better than our present 12-year one? 
Should all students in schools in the U.S.A. receive more training 
in mathematics and science? Do we need longer school hours, more 
homework, tougher courses, sterner discipline in our schools? Shall 
we de-emphasize sports and athletics and eliminate extra-cur- 


ricular activities? 
f Suggestions have been 
sidered the more desirable 


made for incorporating what are con- 
features of Soviet education into our 
schools. The relative merits of the practices of two systems of 
education cannot be appraised without a total view of the systems 
and the relation of each to the society that it serves. An examina- 
tion of the philosophy, aims, scope, organization and content of 
any educational system is necessary before one can evaluate its 


methods and achievements. ; n 

During visits to schools and conferences and discussions with 
leading Soviet educators as part of a recent five-week study of 
education in the USSR,* I obtained first hand information con- 
cerning many aspects of education in the Soviet Union today. The 
information that impressed me most forcefully is that Soviet edu- 
cation is at present undergoing radical changes as 4 result of put- 


ting into effect 10-year universal education. Many of the oan 
of their system highly praised by Americans are being changed, 
either because the Soviets are not pleased with them, or because 
they do not find them feasible for their rapidly expanding econ- 
omy and school system. 

Jl has recently 


~2Dr. Gaitl week study of 
2-Dr, Gaither MeConne ‘ive Bdueation 
the Soviet school system. i 3. She 
Field Study in Education in the a August-September, ty 
visited many types of educational institu J 
and Tashkent. She observed in classrooms and talked with dh 
directors, and key people in Soviet educational agencies as 


citizens. 
141 
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š : jon is re- 
The seriousness and enthusiasm with sg pene 
arded by all people in the Soviet Union an all vasa 
aon Soviet society attaches to education sre sire chiefly to 
to the USSR. These attitudes can, I think, be ee <a Soviet 
two things. First, and we were reminded of this Sh af peopl 
people, education has been made available to the sere predori: 
only within the past forty years. Before 1919 as A are 
nated throughout the vast territories now conso : pon Saath a 
USSR and gradually has been eliminated. It is only aller oftie 
effort is being made to extend 10-year education to s 
illages, , only 
ee is still considered a privilege. It is wae life 
means by which a Person can advance to higher levels in 


: ighly es- 
where intellectual and practical achievement are so hig 
teemed, 


ittee of 
Second, education js looked upon by the Central — eco- 
the Communist Party as a necessary means of fulfilling 2 fluence 
nomic and technical needs at home and extending their in of the 
to other countries. The Soviet State allocates a large share Js and 
education. Al] aspects of the schoo 
other educational agen 


3 m peo- 
cies receive the closest attention from p 
ple in authority in Soviet affairs. 


but 

i s 

“Education” in the Soviet Union is not limited to — the 
© agencies involved in forming and shap. 


7 Jitica 
Youth, and adults, This involves the po. 
and cultural aspects of al] organiz 


o 
Marxism-Leninism. The pie 
Pavlov—g theory of conditi 
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They believe that there is no foundation in inherited or innate 
giftedness. 

Matter is regarded as the source of all existence. The external 
world, the fundamental reality, is material in its nature and was 
created by no one. Mind is the highest product of matter. 

The theory held to is that every school subject must contribute 
to the development of a materialistic conception of the phenomena 
of nature, social life, and the mind of man. The emphasis in the 
Soviet curriculum on mathematics, on all of the natural sciences, 
se on history is readily understood—they have great ideological 

alue. 

The entire educational process in the Soviet Union is centrally 
controlled under the leadership of the Communist Party. The 
Soviet school system consists of schools providing general educa- 
either 7-year or 10-year schools, and schools 


tion for everyone 
2 
for a planned number of pupils 


providing professional education 
selected on a highly competitive basis. 
The same curriculum is followed by all students in 7-year and 
10-year schools. There are no electives and no special classes. 
All higher education is professional or sub-professional and pro- 
vides specialized training. Its purpose is to provide professionally 


competent people to serve the needs of the state. 


In 1955-56 the Soviets started work in some experimental schools 
sition to universal 


on their new curriculum, required by the tran 

secondary education and polytechnical training. What changes 

are taking place in Soviet education as the Soviet economy and 
year education 


school system expand? What is happening as 10- 
of the secondary school 


becomes universal and the upper grades 
are no longer composed of only the highly selected students that 
they have had in the past? 

We were told that there have been changes in educational theory 
as a result of the purported ten years of school for all pupils. Previ- 
ously education was aimed at preparation for entrance examina- 
tions to higher education institutions, but now the aim is at a prat- 
tical application to work. 

The former aim was to give study habits for future study, but 
now that the aim is to improve life and work, the application of 
knowledge is of greatest concern. Education is not now adjusted 
to examinations, but to habits, ways to use books, continuation of 


education through self education. 
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11 or 12 
The plan is to increase the number of years of 7 et 
years, but students in the upper yana will have 
i tion combined. s been 
Er erin now 8-year compulsory shane ae 
proposed. Then after 8 years of studying (the Leap be closely 
many different special schools—3-year, w sation. will be 
connected with production), 10-year universal e purinki ai 
completed in special schools, and at the same co cath enoia 
dustries will be given—industries required by the aoc oS for 
The Soviets have in view complete secondary eee and 
everyone. Since not all pupils will continue their a ols already 
enter a university—some may go to work—the sc “er also take 
giving high theoretical preparation for students mus d agrioul- 
the function of the preparation of young industrial anc nioi 
tural workers as well. The economic position of the ties cenitat 
we were told, has reached such levels in the past years t > Va iere 
in plants need more qualifications. There is a need for mor 


igh poly- 
with a complete 10-year education, but they also need high p! 
technical education. 


a tion sy5-7 
Boarding schools are a new feature of the Soviet educati 


a the 

tem. They have existed since 1956 as a result of the dandon W a 
Twentieth Congress of the Communist Party and will rae US 
Spread, we were told. There are now only about 500 my = chools 
and only 24 in Moscow. Children are admitted to boarding $ 
only if their parents wish it. . hools, it 

n response to some of our questions about boarding sc schools 
Was explained that there is no intention of replacing regular hildre? 
with them, They are not for selected children, but for ¢ ay: 
whose parents cannot give them the proper influence ome of 
There will be as many such schools as are necessary to help P 
the Population, 


+ versities. 
here has been a change in the admission policy to —— 
This is in line with the emphasis on polytechnical educatio b 
the desire to ect theoretical and practical knowledge. 

The University of pE 
er 
rk 


ancies in th 
tved for yo 
n enterprise; 
Viet Army. 


cent are rese 
experience i 


wo 
ung people with at least two years 
from the So 


ilize 
8 and those who have been or api i 
Only 20 per cent of the vacancies 
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graduates just out of the 10-year schools. Most of the students in 
pe se are accepted are the honor or “sold medal” students. 

c , in both groups, must have high school certificates and 
must pass the five entrance examinations with a mark of “5” in 
each—the mark of excellent—or no less than three 5’s and two 4’s. 

One reason, it was explained, for extending the 10-year school 
to 12 years—in addition to providing time for polytechnical train- 
ing—is that parents and teachers have complained about the ten- 
sion of children, they become over-tired. They have said that boys 
and girls don’t have time for enjoyment and amusement after pre- 
paring their home tasks. 

Some experimental work in the field of didactics is being carried 
on. Some of the questions being investigated are: 

(1) Is it necessary to question each student at every lesson, or 
to have discussion with students after each topic has been studied? 

(2) Is it possible to give students no homework? Can material 
be mastered in class? What method should be used? 

(3) What material can be memorized in class with no prepara- 
tion? What should the method be? 

The aim is to find ways to give all students equal or nearly equal 
knowledge. The “group” in the classroom suggests ways of having 
a student improve his work, his marks. If there are children in the 
group who do exceptionally good work, the group finds what their 
methods of study are and tries to get the rest of the group to follow 


them. 


In reference to discipline or moral education, it was said that 


when an individual is “naughty” the “collective body” (the group) 
begins working on him and makes him disciplined and respectful. 

We observed that social pressure is exerted constantly from all 
directions to keep children and adults in approved behavior pat- 
terns. Corporal punishment in any form, either in the home or 10 
the school, is prohibited. Rewards and punishments to be used in 
the Soviet school are set by the ministries of education. Consistency 
in the requirements 0 e family are regarded 
‘as essential. The school works closely with parents. 

Great emphasis is placed on physical culture, sports, and aes- 


thetic education. Extra-curricular work in connection with or re- 
he regular classroom is conducted by ` ama- 


lated to the work in t pes 
teur circles” or clubs. Almost all students at all levels participate 
in these activities. 
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The Central Committee of the Communist Party of the -= 
Union in whose hands rests the control of the Soviet system (o iz 
cation has, it seems at present, developed an educational a 
consistent with their philosophy and well suited to fulfilling md 
aim—the preparation of a generation of “new Soviet men a 
women” capable of firmly establishing Communism. oe been 
in the Soviet system are apparently based on the stated philosop 
of Marxism-Leninism, F 

As for suggestions that our system of education should be — 
in the direction of the Soviet system, and some of their wei ee 
adopted, my observations of the Soviet educational system lea 
to this conclusion: ; a 

The American system of education does need changing to m å 
the requirements of our developing economy. Practices based oie 
Philosophy so diametrically opposed to our emphasis on the va : 
of the individual should be rejected, Effort, enthusiasm, and a 
port should be turned towards the initiation and development 


practices suited to the Philosophy and aims of our democratic way 
of life and of our free Society. 


s 


EXPERIENCED TEACHERS VIEW 
THEIR SCHOOLS 


EMMA REINHARDT and ELIZABETH K. LAWSON 
Eastern Illinois University 


In November, 1956, the writers undertook an opinion survey 
designed to ascertain whether or not experienced teachers are 
satisfied with their working conditions. Opinionaires were sent 
to 2,698 Illinois members of Delta Kappa Gamma, professional 
international society for women teachers. Unemployed and retired 
teachers did not fill out the opinionaire. 

Replies were received from 1,205 members. They represent 52 

o of the organization with members in every county of the 
state. 
The first part of the opinionaire called for personal data: 
number of teachers in the school system, salary, marital status, 
type of position held, number of years of teaching experience, and 
number of years in the present school system. 

Respondents taught in systems ranging in size from those em- 
ploying fewer than 25 teachers to those employing over 17,000 
teachers. Schools with fewer than 100 teachers accounted for 
45.9 per cent of the group; schools with 100 to 500, 33.7 per cent; 
schools with 500 to 1,000, 3.7 per cent; and schools with 1,000 


and above, 16.7 per cent. 

Salaries ranged from $2,200 per year to $10,750 with a median 
of $5,202. This median points up the fact that top salaries for 
teachers are far too low. For this seasoned group the median 
salary was scarcely more than one thousand dollars above the 
median salary for beginners in Illinois in 1956-1957. 


Sixty-three per cent of the teachers were single, twenty-eight 
per cent were widows. That the 


per cent were married, and nine 

percentage of single teachers in this group is above the national 
average for teachers may be due to the fact that most of the 
respondents began their careers in a day when school boards re- 
garded marriage as cause for terminating teaching contracts, and 


thus only single teachers remained. 
ere represented. Elementary class- 


Diverse types of positions w 
room teachers constituted the largest group (41.0 per cent) ; sec- 
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ondary classroom teachers were = = 29.0 ” cent; prin 
ipals and supervisors were third with 15 per cent. 
ys one of the requirements for membership in Delta oo 
Gamma is five years of teaching experience, no one in the po 
had less than this number. Years of experience ranged from es 
to more than twenty-five years. One is struck by the fact 60 a 
cent of the group had taught from twenty to twenty-five yea ~ 
14 per cent from fifteen to twenty years; 9 per cent from aed 
fifteen years; and 2 per cent from five to ten years. Obvious 
this was a mature group with adequate background for evaluating 
their working conditions. ia 
As might be expected for a mature group, many of the teac 
had been in their present position for a long time. Nearly > : 
third of the group (32.0 per cent) reported a tenure of twenty-#V 


s ition 
years or over. Only 9 per cent had been in their present positio 
less than five years, 


ether or not the respondents a 
excellent one in which to teach. 
ements follow: : 

ed to gain information concerning 
isfaction with their working anas 
information has a bearing apor 
t. We are interested in the com 


a Kappa Gamma members in Illinois. D 
NOT SIGN YOUR NAME. Wi 


iven in Table I. 

It will be noted from Table I thet nl item but Num se 
14, “There js Satisfactory Provision for supervisory servicen 
was checked “True” by more than one half of the group; w é 
ten items were checked “True” by at least three fourths of t? 
group. 


hia $ 
supervision. (92.3 per cent) (2) Job ity is high. (91-4 Pe 
cent) (3) There is (2) Job security is hig 
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Tape I.—Oprnrons CONCERNING Twenty STATEMENTS 
Statement True False [Doubtful ae, Total 
T Sengar buildings are in good con- |77.1% | 5.9%] 17.0%| 0. 7% 100% 
ition and well maintained. 
2. The salary is equal to (or better 68.3 | 11.8 |18.7 |1.2 | 100 
than) that in comparable school 
systems in this area. 
3. The teaching load is reasonable. 71.8 | 11.2 | 16.6 4 | 100 
4, Job security is high. 91.4 | 1.8 | 7.3 | 90. 100 
5. Promotions are made fairly. 62.7 5.9 | 31.0 .4 | 100 
6. Good professional relations exist | 74.9 5.2 | 19.2 .7 | 100 
among school board, adminis- 
trators, and teachers. 
7. There is academic freedom. 89.3 2.3 8.4 | 0. 100 
8. Support is given the teachers by | 76.0 3.3 | 19.8 .9 | 100 
the community. 
9. Teachers are free to participate 70.5 | 5.1 | 24.4 |0. | 100 
in political activities. 
10. The load of extra-class assign- 69.7 | 8.7 | 20.8 | -8 100 
ments is reasonable. 
ll. There are adequate provisions 87.4 | 3.3 | 8.6 .7 | 100 
for sick leave. 
12. There are satisfactory provisions 58.3 | 17.3 | 23.7 .7 | 100 
for leaves of absence. 
13. Teachers are friendly and helpful.| 87.4 2.0 8.1 | 2.5 | 100 
14, There is satisfactory provision 46.5 | 19.4 | 33.6 .5 | 100 
for supervisory services. 
15. There are adequate teaching aids | 73.3 g.1 | 17.6 | 0. 100 
(such as library resources, 
audio-visual aids, etc.) 
16. The teacher’s personal life is not | 92.3 2.2 5.5 |0. 100 
subject to unjust supervision. 
17. Adequate ‘‘grievance machinery”’} 50.1 13.3 | 35.4 | 1.2 100 
is available for teachers who 
wish to present grievances. 
18. Teachers — a share in formu- 56.7 | 13.7 | 28-9 .7 | 100 
ation of olicies. g 
19. aoaaa Siny is encouraged | 87.4 8:7 Aa oe 
but not demanded unjustly- 
20. Teachers have opportunity to 53.6 | 18.9 | 27-5 | % ea 
become acquainted with the 
e it in 


school board and to se 
operation. 
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are adequate provisions for sick leave. (87.4 per cent) f (5) me 
ers are friendly and helpful. (87.4 per cent) (6) Continue 
is encouraged but not demanded unjustly. (87.4 per cent) as 
The extent to which years of experience influenced es ni 
in checking certain statements as “True” is a matter : aan 
jecture. It seems possible that five of the six statements aa 
in frequency as “True” might be viewed differently by experie’ a a 
and relatively inexperienced teachers. Teachers long pia ee 
the same community obviously enjoy job security. Their long So 
ure probably indicates that they possess sufficient artistry in bly 
man relations to win the confidence of the community. Presuma i 
they have earned a reputation for appropriate conduct and Ae 
judgment so that they encounter little or no interference elt ; 
in personal or professional matters. Their skill in human are 
may well involve the art of manifesting friendliness and ‘as 
own attitude may evoke similar response from colleagues. oe 
many teachers complete their formal professional training mag 
in their careers, they escape pressures for continued study i 


their later years and thus may not be keenly aware of such de- 
mands. 


It will also be noted from Table I that no item was checked 


“False” by as many as one fifth of the group. The six items tia 
led in frequency of mention as false were: (1) There is er 
factory Provision for Supervisory services, (19.4 per cent) ( i 
Teachers have opportunity to become acquainted with the school 
board and to see it in action, (18.9 per cent) (3) There are satis 
factory Provisions for leaves of absence. (17.3 per cent) ‘) 
Teachers have a share in formulation of policies. (13.7 per cen 


(5) Adequate “grievance Machinery” is available for teachers 
who wish to pre 


: sent grievances, (13.3 per cent) (6) The salary 
18 equal to (or b 


‘ etter than) that in comparable school systems 19 
this area, (11.8 per cent) 


” 
It will be further noted that six items were checked “Doubtful 

by nearly one third 

quency of mention as doubtful were: (1) Adequate “grievano? 
machinery” is available for teachers who wish to present griev- 
ances. (35.4 per cent) (2) There is satisfactory provision ee 
(33.6 per cent) (3) Promotions are ma j 
fairly. (31.0 per cent) (4) Teachers have a share in formulatio” 
of policies, (28.9 per cent) (5) Teachers have opportunity to pa 
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come acquainted with the school board and to see it in operation. 
(27.5 per cent) (6) Teachers are free to participate in political 
activities. (24.4 per cent) 

Possibly the points of dissatisfaction are best revealed by 
combining the frequency of responses for items checked “False” 
and “Doubtful.” The six items that led in frequency of mention 
when “False” and “Doubtful” responses were combined follow: 
(1) There is satisfactory provision for supervisory services. (53.0 
per cent) (2) Adequate “grievance machinery” is available for 
teachers who wish to present grievances. (48.7 per cent) (3) 
Teachers have opportunity to become acquainted with the school 
board and to see it in operation. (46.4 per cent) (4) Teachers 
have a share in formulation of policies. (42.6 per cent) (5) There 
are satisfactory provisions for leaves of absence. (41.0 per cent) 
(6) Promotions are made fairly. (36.9 per cent) 

Again, as was pointed out in the case of the items marked 
“True,” the factor of experience may affect the teachers’ responses. 
Indeed, not only experience but a number of other factors prob- 
ably influenced the replies. However, the fact that the answers 
are intended frankly to reflect personal opinions does not mean 
that they lack significance. Quite the contrary. The things that 
we consider true are, as social psychologists remind us, true for us 
and have important consequences. If teachers feel marked dis- 
satisfaction with a given situation, the grievance is real for them 


and deserves examination. 


Whether or not conditions in certain school systems are de- 


sirable or undesirable does not show up when only totals are 
considered. It was found in tabulating replies that many teachers 
checked all or nearly all items as “True” while others checked 
all or nearly all items as “False and/or “Doubtful.” 

A number of teachers added comments to clarify their opinions. 
Several pointed out that schools were “terrifically overcrowded,” 
that their teaching load was extremely heavy and that such tasks 
as keeping records, collecting money for various purposes, such as 
hot lunches and innumerable drives, onan mercer ii 
i isi oms, were very burdensome. 
a pa en =“ om the fact some pupil was 


mentioned frustrations arising fror 
always out of class for such activities as band, orchestra, patrol 


duties, and basketball. Some thought that promotions often went 


unfairly to men, simply on the basis of sex rather than on merit. 
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$ igher 
Similarly, several observed that although men pare a 
salaries than women, men were favored with a 1g) 

-class assignments. es 
p= s eanas all of the comments were a ee a 
ample, a single woman who had taught twenty-five year Saba 
with less than five of them in her present position et “True” 
system with eighty-seven teachers, checked all statemen ; wanes 
and elaborated as follows: “We take turns sitting 100 IDLE pan 
with candidates for positions. Thus we aid administrator a 
board members in selection of new teachers. We have a tt 
lum director, three art supervisors, who teach as well as co kepi 
and two P. E. counselors and teachers. Teaching load trond 
at a maximum of twenty-five. All policies are made by held 
members, administrators, and teachers. Staff meetings “cor 
each Thursday afternoon following a two-thirty dismissal. 
are used for such purposes as formul 
various kinds of com 
on three levels— 


the 
As far as this group of teachers was concerned, most of 

things that they regarded as unfa 
tems could not be 


leaves of absence, the other items that ranked high on the com- 
bined “False” 


. ut 

and “Doubtful” list could be corrected witho 

increased financial outlay, 1] into 
Although the various sources of dissatisfaction do not fa 


. . i res 
ries, they seem basically to represent failur 
in human relations 


matters affecting thei 


relations would pay hi 
morale. 


r schools, In 


4 š nne. 
creased emphasis on perso 
gh dividends 


: ri ved 
in effective work and impro 


i 


ee 


` mission urged a nation 


SCOPE, TRENDS, AND PROBLEMS OF CORE 
CURRICULUM WORK IN ALABAMA 


OTTO HOLLAWAY 
Alabama Polytechnic Institute 


The National Commission on Core Teaching is a sub-division 
of the National Association for Supervision and Curriculum De- 
velopment of the NEA. This commission consists of people from 
various parts of the United States and Canada who are vitally 
interested in improving education through more effective problem- 
solving procedures. The Commission accepted the responsibility 
of trying to determine the extent and nature of core curriculum 
offerings in various parts of the country as well as determining 
the trends and problems encountered in such endeavors. The Com- 
-wide sampling study which was done by 
Mrs. Grace Wright of the U. S. Office of Education, a member of 
the Commission, the results of which are available in a publica- 
tion, “Block-Time Classes and the Core Program in the Junior 
High School”. The writer, as a member of this National Commis- 
sion, has assumed the responsibility of making a more extensive 
and thorough study in Alabama with the hope that such findings 
may point the direction for more effective teacher education and 
more effective patterns of school organization and curriculum 
design. The summary results of this study will be set forth in 
this article. 

Philosophy Suppor 
writer’s philosophy supp? 


e. A brief discussion of the 
rting this study should probably be 
t this point. The core curriculum is & problem-centered 
or problem-solving conception of education which is in keeping 
with the demands that a democratic, highly-specialized, indus- 
trialized, urbanized, inter-dependent society exacts of its people. 
Or it is the avenue through which all outstanding progress of the 
past several decades has been made in the many fields of endeavor. 
For example, all outstanding progress in fields such as medi- 
cine, engineering, architecture, mathematics, agriculture, business, 
transportation, communication, etc., has resulted from the ap- 
plication of the scientific method, or the problem-solving pro- 
cedure. All these fields of endeavor pay ® high premium, society 
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ting the Cor 


presented a 
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ing ef- 
in turn benefits tremendously if people are — = ial 
cient scientific problem solving and can wg arigi C as Ea 
Therefore, since life expects people to = es ee ion 
ciently, it is the eee of the school to 
e efficient problem solvers, i me effi- 
j- m is only one effective way of helping Se in 
cient problem-solvers: provide them with sesopo S ae 
scientific problem solving. It therefore becomes ae 
school to build its curriculum around the oe Soi dl 
dividual and social, and to direct its pupils in dea anions: 
problems through meaningful, purposeful, learning 
hen such a program is in o oe 
See and selecting real-life problems; they hon sed E 
such problems in terms of all the people affected y the sa, the 
d it according to the criteri : a 
hypotheses that offer gore hie 
the solution of the problem at hand. Then they check the: Pll 
ormation and select the one 


: af 
» Generalizations, and iio of 
their conclusions to the actual so follow 
e hypothesis is not validated, they 


i i researc 
certain alternate procedures, They may experiment and 


further to be sure that 
tion before they discar 
Procedure unpromising 
in turn, Proceed to pro 
adapted to the matu 
Through such learni 
proficient in proble: 
with problems of increasin 

This concept of educati 


sgo nce 50 
ment by which they gain Status, recognition, and accepta 
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vital to the emotional stability and social adjustment of any per- 
son. It also provides rich opportunities for the use of various me- 
dia of self-expression, another effective way of taking care of in- 
dividual differences. Some students can express themselves more 
effectively through yerbalizing procedures; others express the 
same understandings more effectively through designing, model- 
ing, painting, sculpturing, acting and singing. 

The core curriculum concept of education holds to the viewpoint 
that learning results in changed behavior. Therefore, we express 
our objectives in terms of changing behavior rather than in terms 
of acquisition of facts, knowledge, and understanding. Facts, 
knowledge, and understanding are of no lesser importance than in 
more traditional programs, but the emphasis on them has been 
drastically changed. They become means to an end, rather than 
ends in themselves. This is saying that skills are very vital and 
necessary in dealing with life situations and life problems, but 
since they are means to an end the learning of such basic skills 
is much more purposeful and real. Drill is also essential in such 
endeavors, but drill is no longer pursued in routine form but grows 
out of diagnostic learning situations where specific weaknesses and 
needs are discovered. Each pupil drills to acquire the skills he 
needs, in amount as his learning-rate and his need requires. 

The core is also based on the theory that a person learns as a 
total organism and learns by reacting to total life situations. A 
person cannot be segmented into various parts and each part 
trained separately from all other related aspects of his life. Emo- 
tional tensions, social anxieties and physical discomforts vitally 
affect the intellectual capacities so much that they must be reck- 
oned with as individual interacts to a learning situation. Neither 
can life situations be segmented into unrelated parts and made to 
result in purposeful learning. Therefore, it is necessary in prob- 
lem-centered teach blems in all their relationships 
to life. This philosophy necessitates the use of cotonete 
knowledge, and understandings from many disciplines and subjec' 
matter areas; this means 51%, kedes SEPP ER 
subject-matter boundary lines if you cope with life situatio. 


life problems. ‘ 
This concept of educatio u 
ulty group must work cooperatively as a 


such problems. It al 


on is also built on the theory that a fac- 
team in the solution of 


so necessitates the use of various and sundry 
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Tesource personnel in the community since no one teacher will 
have adequate background of experiences and knowledge to effec- 
tively cope with the many and varied learning situations encoun- 
tered in such a problem-solving endeavor. This concept of educa- 
tion requires that the teacher have experienced a very broad and 
comprehensive pre-service and in-service educational program 
since he must have a reasonably high degree of proficiency in 
many areas as well as ability to codrdinate and utilize varied 
competencies of other persons, The lack of such training and of 
such understandings, pointed out in this statement, will be evident 
when you study the Summary results of the research mentioned 
above. 

Statements Guiding Study. The following statements served as 
a guide for the various schools participating in this research study. 


. Pupils may, or may not, have a choice from 
ul of Problem areas, They will, however, have 
some responsibility for Suggesting and choosing the activities 1n 
developing units of study, 

(4) The Operation of the core program is not pre-determine l 
Pupils and teachers are free to select the problems upon whic 
they wish to work. Subject matter context is brought in as needed 
to develop or to help solve the Problems. 


(Statements 3 and 4 are the two statements that are usually 
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accepted by core curriculum teachers as being real problem-solv- 
ing situations) 

A questionnaire technique was used in making the study. These 
questionnaires were mailed to all the junior, junior-senior, senior 
and four-year high schools listed in the educational directory of 
Alabama that were not included in the sampling study urged by 
the national Commission and done by Mrs. Grace Wright of the 
U. S. Office of Education mentioned above. 

Results of Study. Of the 389 questionnaires mailed out, 261 were 
returned; 39 of these reported some type of block-time classes 
meeting two or more class periods per day; 222 reported no block- 
time classes. Of the 261 schools reporting, 164 were combined 
junior-senior, 73 were separate junior high schools, and 24 were 
separate senior high schools. The 261 schools had an enrollment of 
35,733 in grades 7, 8, and 9 and 31,187 in grades 10, 11, and 12, 
a combined enrollment of 66,920. Of the 222 schools that do not 
have a block-time schedule, 25 indicated that they had previously 
had such a program but had abandoned it for the following reasons 
listed in the order of frequency: 

(1) Inability to get teachers who are willing and able to carry 
out this program. 

(2) Lack of interest due to teac! 
work. 

(3) It was s 
know what to do with it. 

(4) Teachers continued to teach subjects separately rather 
than problems or with no conscious correlation. BE 

(5) Teachers decided that they could do a more effective job 


with regular classes. 
(6) Difficulty of 


planning. f p 
(7) Teachers are subject matter specialists. 


These statements clearly indicate the need for more adequate 
teacher education at both the pre-service and in-service educa- 
tion, in keeping with a philosophy of problem centered education, 

4 


if core is to succeed. 
Of the 222 schools 

indicated that they P 

near future. 141 others in 


hers not being trained for core 


cheduled for several years and teachers did not 


making a schedule and providing time for 


currently without block-time classes, 18 
lan to introduce block-time classes 1m the 
dicated that they did not plan to 
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to core teachers for needed materials; and one placed number four, 
in order of importance, free time during the school day for coöp- 
erative planning by core teachers. This definitely indicates the 
critical need for more effective training of school administrators 
with some understanding of core curriculum work and its implica- 
tions for improving learning and living before Alabama can go 
forward with such endeavors. 

Only eight administrators indicated any specific kinds of help 
the core teachers needed or desired: Assistance in more effective 
planning; Clarification of purposes; Organization and develop- 
ment of instructional materials; Time for codperative planning; 
Improved in-service education; Additional money for the purchase 
of instructional materials; and Reduction of class sizes. This too, 
indicates the administrators’ lack of concern or understanding of 
real problems confronting core curriculum teachers in that only 
eight were even aware that such problems exist. 

_Of the 39 schools reporting block, or core-type classes, only 
eight indicated that the core or block-time teacher assumes major 
responsibility for the guidance of pupils. This is very significant, 
since the core teacher is in position to know the pupils more com- 
pletely than any other teacher or worker in the school and should 
assume a major responsibility in helping students solve the per- 
sonal-social problems constantly confronting them. 

_ The techniques used by core and block-time teachers in evalua- 
tion of pupils’ work were: 13 teacher-made tests; 11 standardized 
j 11 teacher-publication and rating; 8 interest 
tie devices; 5 post-mortem reaction sheet 
up work; and 4 self-rating inventories of 
chievement, 
roblems encountered in maintaining a core 
dministrators were: 12 obtaining adequately 

insufficient teacher time for planning; 9 
Tuctional materials; 4 necessity for constant 
f teachers; 1 gaining coöperation of other 
ty; 1 teacher reaction against change; an 
- Not a single administrator checked as @ 


| 
i 


mt 


A 
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cording of class procedures; 3 each of the following: film-strips, 
teacher’s handbook and evaluative data; and 2 films. 

In response to the question “Will you need the services of 
teachers trained to do the type of work set forth in this question- 
naire in your individual school next year and how many such 
individuals will you need”?, 28 administrators indicated the need 
for such teachers and said they would need a total of 172 such 
teachers. This, too, seems to indicate the critical need for teacher 
educational institutions of Alabama to re-evaluate teacher-educa- 
tional programs with the view of including the preparation of 
core teachers as an integral part of such programs. 

In closing it seems apparent that teachers in general are in- 
adequately prepared to do effective problem-solving teaching. 
This should be of great concern to the teacher educational institu- 
tions. There also seems to be clear evidence to point up the fact 
that school administrators do not understand effective means of 
initiating, planning, and developing school situations dedicated 
to problem-solving teaching and are in dire need of leadership 
competencies to implement such educational programs. This, 
too, poses a problem of major proportion to teacher educational 
institutions. A 

The writer is thoroughly convinced that more effective educa- 
tional programs at the pre-service and in-service level are a 
“must”? if education is to keep pace with the rapid advances in 
science and technology and our democratic way of life. 


SOME COMMENTS ABOUT STUTTERING 
FOR TEACHERS 


BEN O. RUBENSTEIN 
Wayne State University Medical School 


Stuttering presents an important and interesting problem z 
the classroom teacher. Ordinarily, as we know, pity is stimulate 
by the agonizing difficulty the youngster has articulating. The 
teacher waits, as does the class, in painful identification with him 
for each word to emerge. Time and emotional tension are the toll 
in this picture. . 

The teacher wants to help the youngster. A frequent point of 
concern on her part is the Possibility of ridicule and laughter on 
the part of his classmates. As a result he will be protected from 
too much reading and recitation. 

In a brief survey of available periodicals that are intended to 
give some insight into the structure and dynamics of the symptom 
of stuttering, it is found that there is little common agreement 
on causation and less that is of help to the teacher. The majority 


of the articles are concerned naturally enough with the do’s and 
don’ts for her in respect to the stutterer. In evaluating them one 
is forced to agree with them in 


particulars and yet to be left 
frustrated on completion, 


For example, teachers are cautioned against emphasizing por- 
fection of speech, permitting his classmates to ridicule him, using 
devices to eliminate stuttering such as taking a deep breath, arm 
swinging, ete. They are told to avoid strict discipline or loud com- 
mands, Encouragement is given to develop other personality at- 
tributes of the sufferer, Teachers are asked to help build his self- 
confidence. 

Some articles stress a; 


; gain and again that the teacher become 
adjusted to the stutterin 


mins. 
One is impressed by the two serious omissions in the literature 
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reviewed in respect to the teacher: an understandable dynamic 
explanation of stuttering which would make the behavior more 
intelligible, and some orientation to the feelings of the teacher in 
order that she be left with minimum guilt over her natural reac- 
tion of frustration. It is with these two omissions that we are con- 
cerned in this brief report. The literature has conveyed what we 
believe to be an unfounded sense of optimism in respect to alle- 
viation of stuttering and, by implication, has bound the cure to 
the restraint and inhibition of the teacher’s feelings. 

Perhaps a review of the probable core of the symptom will cast 
some light on the almost insurmountable problem of the teacher. 
Stuttering is a historical monument commemorating an ancient 
conflict between two psychic tendencies in which only a debili- 
tating compromise was achieved. More precisely and technically 
stated, it results from a disturbance within the mental structure 
in which the speaking apparatus unconsciously and in a distorted 
way gives expression to originally repressed impulses. In modern 
parlance we say it is a neurotic symptom since it substitutes for 
a repressed instinctual satisfaction. Stuttering is a special kind of 
neurotic symptom since it expresses itself through a change of 
physical function. In this way it falls into a group of neurotic dis- 
orders which include hysterical paralysis, seizure, varied physical 
complaints and inability to speak. 

Historical events in the lifetime of the stutterer have deter- 
mined why the speaking apparatus was selected as the particular 
function. When any physical function is given the unhappy lot of 
becoming unconsciously fused with a repressed impulse it cannot 
perform efficiently; for example, should eating become uncon- 
sciously charged with sexual or aggressive significance then one 

t or eats poorly. 
eS: the ae impulse and the frightened defense 
against it are in the unconscious, the symptom is not amenable 
to orthodox educational methods. Treatment by those who under- 
stand these forces may unearth the buried conflict and bring it 
into the light of day for revaluation by the sufferer. The symptom 
is rendered complex by multiple causes which are infinitely more 
important than itself. Generally one precondition 1s an infantile 
disturbance in nursing oF eating. This can vary in extremes from 
excessive concern over eating on the part of the mother to trauma 
such as interference with ¢humbsucking or illness affecting eating 
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or sucking. A second precondition seems to be the character of the 
training for bowel control, where mothers, wittingly or not, have 
= the bowels important and the youngster retains out of anxi- 
ety. 

The retention, unfortunately for the future, becomes pleasur- 
able and our sufferer has difficulty leaving this phase of develop- 
ment. This period is the most decisive one for the later symptom 
of stuttering. It is at this time that the typical little child’s am- 
bivalent tendencies are at their height. Normally all children 
wrestle with their aggressive feelings and their love feelings to- 
bi a in this period. Their love, or rather fear of loss of 
a ba parents, aids them in neutralizing the anger and even- 
maand are able to fuse both drives into the relationship. The 
ings The Fee fuse, he can only oscillate between the two feel- 
inabilit: be ey disturbance of the nursing period has assisted the 
E ative © by developing a premature charge of ag- 

The wear ich the weak young personality is unable to cope. 
presion of = of the bowels provides the safest means of ex- 
mothai do in renin without retaliation. What can the poor 
sense, is the e face of such passive resistance? Stuttering, ina 
toilet. saa apo of the picture of the child sitting on the 
We need he the anxious frustrated mother waiting, waiting. 
hit a y to substitute the teacher for the mother as the 
word Fron a frustrated, for the contorted child to produce a 
conscious _ comparison, we are able to see clearly the un- 
in mind hi seine involved in stuttering. It is helpful to keep 
i tenda at speaking is learned during the toilet training period 
found take ormally to express the aggression of children. Gesell 
more likel rt usual in three-year-old children. The teacher is 
anyone x © receive the brunt of the unconscious aggression than 
mother, rece _— environment at this time, including the 
the first, bonal ‘otis she is also an educator. The mother was 
the mantle of the ed a to the bowels and the teacher inherits 
or a dented on G Jucator be it a shining one, bright with success, 
example of a E » frightening with failure. It brings to mind the 

reaking her a ee a girl who has developed a device of 
can be certain that ihe in class by sticking out her tongue. We 

e two pieces fb e poor sufferer saw no connection between 

of behavior, 


It shoul : 
€ be possible at this point to understand stuttering from 
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a dynamic viewpoint. The holding back has been displaced up- 
wards to the holding back of words with the oscillation swinging 
out of anxiety to pushing out. The push-pull is the characteristic 
of the stutterer. This feature of ambivalence pervades other be- 
havior of such a child. 

It is possible that the teacher might find some practical help in 
the foregoing material. 

First, it would seem that the unconscious aggression of the 
teacher would usually react with aggression to the unconscious 
aggression concealed in the stuttering. Since the entire process is 
unconscious we might expect the conscious reaction of the teacher 
to be, uniquely, whatever defense she herself has erected in her 
own development against her early aggression. 

A typical reaction would be guilt and perhaps this feeling par- 
ticularly explains the solicitude and concern we feel for the young 
neurotic. It might further explain why we will tolerate so much 
from him. Guilt arising out of an unconscious aggressive reaction 
may be responsible for other reactions from the teacher since some 
aggression manages to seep to the surface in concealed displaced 
reactions. For example, might not the concern of some teachers 
regarding the cleanliness and order of the stutterer, the recom- 
mendations of more sleep and vitamins, and restriction of play 
contain an element of unconscious retaliation? The importance of 
the unconscious aggression as & component of stuttering should 
be examined by the teacher since it establishes the normalcy of 
her inner aggressive reaction when it occurs. An awareness of the 


possibility of her own aggression might make for greater personal 


comfort and further assist her in a more realistic approach to the 


child. 
A second possible aid to the tea c 
the unwitting educational errors of the mother—specifically the 


problem of pressure to produce for the teacher. Our formulation 
assists in understanding that pressure on the stutterer must result 
in unconscious anger which in turn increases the ambivalence that 
ttering. Ordinarily, we may rely almost entirely 


is reflected in stu 
upon the unusually strong need of the stutterer to secure the rec- 
ognition and approval of the teacher to compensate for the lessen- 


ing of the pressure. In a sense, it js important for our young 
neurotic to feel that the teacher has no personal stake in his ed- 


ucational efforts. 


cher might be not to duplicate 
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Further, since it is clear that stuttering is the result of an age 
lation between the wish of the youngster to hold back an zn 
push out words, the teacher might react to each phase. For oes 
ample, when the child is holding back words, evidenced T. i 
intake of breath or repetition of words, the teacher might lee 
the natural inner reaction to pull out the words. This reaction 
needs to be understood, not fought against or denied, since it i 
appropriate. Severe stuttering in this sense expresses his need i 
hold back and not produce at the time. We can convey through 


our general attitude, as stated above, that we have no need for 
the words if he is not ready. 


It would be appropriate to retu 
again and ask wh 
in the psychic st; 


eristics which are apparent to teachers. The 
teacher’s Personality he] 
neurotic’s character will b 
of stutterers that in class 
dents and Were it not for this symptom many teachers would find 
no fault with them. However, in classrooms where the moral and 
educational standards vary, other facets are easily observed. A 
case example wil] illustrate the point 
Ralph, aged 6, a h i 


andsome intelligent, child, was referred for 
treatment of severe stutteri 


and by the teacher, wh 
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ally poisoned requiri italizati 
quiring hospit: i 
T g pitalization with use of a stomach 
In the early 
part of treatment, Ralph’ 
1 ph’s great f 
paak when they were connected to his e ae 
ew drives, the security of the treatment ie ner 
: itted a freer conscious aggressive expression. Hamer a 
e was under treatment and was uncertain of her cae oe 
e, the 


teacher relaxed her discipline somewhat and accepted the ag 
gres- 


sions. 
For a short period the aggressions were exaggerated and the 


teacher suddenly found that her Dr. Jek; 
Hyde. In class he became a ringlead a ae a eae! piles 
eT i On the playground, | iene ta = 
is will. At one time he sat on a jung he es 
and threw penny candy to his grovelling E e ela 
Therapeutically he was helped to nerta that h i 
er mastered his infantile aggressions goi 
or the teacher this example makes it cle: : i 
classroom atmosphere is as an aid or een pli pe =] 
For him, as for other children, the too strict classroom reinf A 
the aggression, in turn increasing the anxiety, while the ho Aar 
missive classroom weakens the defense, permitting too E 
gressive expression. A healthy balance is obviously needed. = 


SUMMARY 
ted conversion symptom usually ame- 
cialists able to bring these causes into 
ke the sufferer somewhat more com- 
trict educational and moral atmos- 
sroom atmosphere to determine 


Stuttering is a deep-sea 
nable to treatment by spe 
the open. T eachers may ma 
fortable by relaxing a too S 


phere. It is well to evaluate clas 
whether the victim’s unhealthy defenses against aggressive ex- 


pression are not unduly reinforced. Teachers should decide first 
whether they are able to tolerate and educate aggressive expres- 
sion before strict classroom discipline is loosened. The occasional 
inner aggressive reaction of the teacher is quite appropriate in 
light of the unconscious component of the symptom. 

Stutterers ought to be referred as soon as possible to visiting 
teachers for study and possible treatment. The symptom can ap- 
pear for short periods and disappear, both situations being de- 
pendent on temporary piological, psychological and environmental 
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factors. It might appear in the life of any child temporarily when, 
for various reasons, the need to hold back is important. We find 
when the child does not feel under any undue pressure at school 
and home it will disappear. For this reason a careful study is re- 
quired to determine whether the symptom is an expression of a 
temporary dislocation of psychic forces or one which represents 
a deep-seated pathological disturbance. 

To repeat, because the causes of the stuttering symptom are 
so deep-seated and of such long standing in the child’s life, no 


teacher should feel a sense of failure in the face of the continuance 
of such a problem. 


IMPROVING TEACHING THROUGH SUPER- 
VISION: HOW IS IT WORKING? 


H. M. HARMES 
University of Florida 


Supervision may be broadly defined as services provided for the 
improvement of instruction. Since the teacher plays an integral 
rôle in instruction, improving the teacher may also be considered a 
goal of supervision. 

A review of current literature concerning supervisory practices 
indicates that the trend in supervision is, or should be, away from 
such things as directing, telling, demonstration teaching, and sur- 
prise visits to the classroom by the supervisor. Further, the litera- 
ture indicates the trend in supervision is, or should be, toward such 
things as workshops, faculty meetings, and study groups in which 
the supervisor acts as consultant and advisor. The trend seems to 
lead in the problem-centered direction. That is, the best way to 
help a teacher improve is to help him find solutions to his problems. 

If one accepts this developing theory of supervision he makes 
certain assumptions. Very little research has been done to deter- 
mine whether the assumptions implicit in this theory of supervision 
are actually working out in practice. However, reports of research 
are available which deal with the following three assumptions 
underlying the theory of supervision. 

(1) If both the supervisor and the teacher are going to be work- 
ing on the teacher’s problems, they will arrive at a more common 
perception of those problems. 

(2) The supervisor and the teacher will arrive at a more com- 
mon perception of the best methods for arriving at solutions to the 
teacher’s problems. 

(3) Teachers working in small groups, with a supervisor as con- 
sultant, will improve their teaching. 

Testing the first assumption, Tower (8) studied a group of be- 
ginning experienced and inexperienced teachers in an attempt to 
determine whether they were receiving as much help as they desired 
with the problems that they felt were important. He found that the 
ich he studied felt that more help was received 


169 


group of teachers wh: 
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i i ns. 
s necessary with problems dealing with si i = 
al hers also felt that they received less help =e vl a 
b ees and professional problems. Tower hypo 4 st nap 
is edt were not aware of some of the nannies Hare a 
which were seen by supervisors. It might also be YE on s 
the supervisors were not aware of the real a, : Ste 
In either case, the differences of perception of the p 


york on 
cause a great deal of difficulty if attempts were made to w 
common problems, 


The greater number of re: 
of perception between teach 


4 group of teachers and principals concern- 
ing the supervisory m hods they considered most helpful for im- 
proving instruction, Tea 


their belief of relative 


ption as ¢ 
practices listed on the q 

other study indica 
ception between teache 
ents, and also between h 
rôle of status leaders in carrying out faculty programs. For t : 
Supervisor who beliey, 


e differences of per 
tance (6), 


à principal Or supervisor 
of Instruction as th 


dy Indicates that the teachers may have a different 
Perception of his Position. Shuster (5), after studying the replies 
of 459 teachers toa questionnaire which 
Conclusion that “ 
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A study of the problems of supervising non-professionally 
trained teachers in Virginia presents probably the most striking 
results of the differences of perception concerning supervisory 
methods of helping the teacher improve. One hundred seventy- 
nine teachers were studied. Of this group 31 per cent indicated that 
they had received some supervisory help, a majority of it from 
other teachers, not from the principal or supervisor. Only three of 
the group of teachers indicated that they had strengthened their 
teaching weaknesses through help from the supervisor. Two-thirds 
of the teachers indicated that they wanted more supervision. Over 
half of the group of teachers studied left the profession after teach- 
ing only a short time (4). 

The results of the Virginia study are borne out by Bail’s study 
of four hundred twenty-four teachers. Only 4.3 per cent of the 
group thought that they received democratic, helpful supervision, 
although 69.4 per cent stated that they received some supervision. 
(1) It would appear that much of the supervision which the teach- 
ers received was given in ways that did not help them. 

Do small group meetings help teachers improve their methods of 
instruction? The replies of teachers in several research studies in- 
dicate that teachers attach about equal importance to group meth- 
ods and individual counseling methods. Two studies deal directly 
with attempts to change teaching behavior by engaging teachers 
in a series of small group discussions. 

MeNassor (2) studied a workshop of seventy-four teachers ina 
college graduate school. He found that attitudes and behaviors of 
the teachers changed while they were engaged in the workshop ac- 
tivities. However, the conflicts and pressures of the school situa- 
tions, when they returned to teaching, caused them to revert to the 
old ideas and ways of teaching. i 

Newcomer (3) reported a successful small-group experience. 
The group studied consisted of eleven elementary teachers and 
their principal. The meetings of the group were conducted infor- 
mally in private homes. The teachers were evaluated by objective 
measures both before and after the series of meetings. Results in- 
dicated that the teachers had improved. No mention was made of 
the change in teaching behavior, if any, on the part of the teachers. 

To summarize, certain assumptions are implicit in the develop- 
ing, democratic theory of supervision. The problem-centered ap- 
proach to supervision implies that the teacher and supervisor will 
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Å. lu- 
develop a more common perception of the problem ear a 
tion and the method of working for solution. Implied by t 7 roup 
cratic concept of Supervision is the assumption that S de 
discussions concerning teachers’ problems will help them imp 
their teachin methods. i z 
survey of the research dealing with supervisory scape 
veals that: (1) A difference of perception between nearer ae 
Supervisors does exist Concerning the nature of problems con ‘atl 
ing teachers; (2) Differences of perception between ee 
and teachers exist Concerning methods of dealing with the soa that 
Which teachers have; and, (3) It has not been demonstrate 7 the 
the use of small group techniques is either the most effective o. 
Most efficient method of helping teachers improve. is not 
In conclusion, it js &ranted that the research in these ae that 
Conclusive, byt that which is available leaves some question rae 
the eveloping theo 0t supervision is being realized in ae a 
18 Impossible to Say whether the theory is not implemente 


W made 
Practico Or whether it failed in practice where attempts were ma 
to Implement it, 
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SOME FACTORS THAT COMPLICATE LAY 
PARTICIPATION IN CURRICULUM 
DEVELOPMENT PROGRAMS 


D. H. WILKINSON 


Supervisor, Secondary Education, El Paso Public Schools 


Apparently the time has come when we should re-examine some 
of the assumptions that guided administrators in bringing laymen 
into curriculum planning and evaluation. In recent years the writ- 
ers in the field have continuously advocated the use of lay people 
in the schools’ program for curriculum improvement. Almost with- 
out exception there has been increased emphasis on the rôle of 
laymen in planning instructional improvement programs. From 
statements by writers in the field and from some of the comments 
from administrators, one may reasonably assume the following 
statements to be held valid by this group: 

(1) It is necessary to have laymen participating in a curriculum 
development program in order to have an effective school-commu- 
nity relations program. 

(2) Laymen will give curriculum study programs serious study 
and seek answers to complex problems when they are invited to 
participate on curriculum committees. 

(3) It is safe to move forward in the program when a “committee 
of laymen and school people” make decisions concerning curricu- 
lum matters. . a” 

(4) The individuals representing civic groups, organizations, and 
community agencies represent the majority of the people in the 
community. 

(5) The major pro 
curriculum instruction can 

The purpose of this arti 


blems that confront education in the area of 

be solved at the grass-roots level. 

cle is to analyze some of these assump- 

tions in terms of important concepts or principles that are accepted 
area of curriculum development. 


by professional people in the | 
One of the most difficult problems to be worked out in connection 


with a curriculum development program is the time factor. This, 
in itself, is difficult to work out with a staff of teachers even in a 
small system. Most curriculum people would agree that a develop- 
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ment program should a be part of the over-all program = a. 
and that an organization should be set up to provide su — 
for curriculum activities, The problem becomes more cde ni 
lay people are brought in to participate in curriculum plan: 
low-up activities. 

j Not ie is the time factor important, as far as the amount of 
time given to committe 
the time for individual 
to follow through on 
have worked in curric 
of time involved in 


z ; th of 
group working in the in-service education program for a leng 


$ . in-service 
time that is required to carry through on a program of in-ser 
education? 


Another important factor 
ment work is that common]: 


only teachers and admini 
that might be mention 
major one because it is an 
to communicate certain ideas or concepts. Naturally the laym 


e 
does not understand the terminology that is often used. In som 
instances we may find 


other words to express our ideas ye oa 
necessary to use Some terms that are peculiar to teaching Di king 
wise, we may ag well not be Concerned with vocabulary in ma fa 
our Communications more effective, Also these words grow out i to 
need or use for expressing Principles and concepts fundamenta 
professional education, 


e range of individual differences that is represented in z 
group assembled to study curriculum problems is broadened reid 
siderably when laymen are brought in. We cannot expect indivi d 
uals who are not in the teaching profession to be able to home 
and attack the various Problems that confound curriculum eee 
opment or to Operate at the same level as people who have had pr 


‘ Rice ional 
fessional training in methods, use of resources, and education 
Psychology. 


à þe- 
Problem of relationships centers around such things as 
ttitudes a 


The 
liefs, a nd value patterns of individuals related to educa 
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tional objectives, learning theory, methodology and other signifi- 
cant aspects of curriculum and instruction. These form a complex 
situation which characterizes group work effected through the 
democratic processes. It is difficult enough to work with teachers 
who have various points of view, and who represent different levels 
of achievement toward educational goals, and educational back- 
grounds, much less to take a group of laymen who have had little 
or no background experience in dealing with curriculum develop- 
ment and attempt to move forward with a program concerned with 
utilization of educational research, and the application of recent 
developments in the field to local problems in a school situation. 
The development concept that underlies curriculum work is a 
point of view that the ordinary layman may not understand. Usu- 
ally individuals are more interested in arriving ata decision tooearly 
for effective group work, unless they have had experience in group 
t only is this a tendency that limits effective group 
s too much attention given to voting or “pushing 
litical groups often operate, in order to make 
f action. The problem of differentiating 
between means and ends in education is not understood thoroughly 
by many lay people. There seem to be many administrators who 
are not too clear on just what responsibilities are to be assumed by 
the layman, not only in the area of curriculum instruction but in 
other areas of education. To illustrate this we may take one of the 
problems that has been quite common for committees composed of 
representatives of community groups and teachers; namely, bac of 
revising the report cards. It has not been uncommon for bec um 
study groups to begin & study of the reporting system. - nero are A 
number of things related to this problem that are challenging to 
; lace, there 1s educational philos- 
everyone involved. In the first place, à S ee | 
hy, psychological principles that underlie learning, individual 
ophy, psy ` dividual effort versus individual potential, 
versus group effort, individual etor 5 is littl "ier 
d the relatedness of guidance to instruction. It is it e wonde: 
tha so few schools have revised their report cards in line with the 
modern concept of education as a result of lay-teacher commit- 


tees. i ; 
i ieves that parents and representatives ol com- 
es ae a t in to study school problems and 


munity groups should be brought in t 
to Are toward educational goals. However, laymen 


should be brought in at the orientation level in order for them to 


process work. No 
work, but there i 
things through,” as po 
a decision or set a course 0: 
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4 s for- 
understand objectives of the instructional program — ds 
mulated for curriculum development. After a study ze Seino 
of the existing Situation, educational leadership aoe Upo 
extend greater Opportunity for lay participation ior aai should 
developing a perspective of the total program. Noval e RER 
be made to involve lay people in developmental activ ae 5 is 
with the production of courses of study and the evelun — oye 
instructional Program unless individuals have oe 
Program of orientation for curriculum study and a le inä 

If curriculum change involves the development of attitude: 


ge the 
curriculum study. We cannot expect to re-educate or a ‘eal 
attitudes of adults as they concern such things as ee ae oy ane 
Principles of teaching and learning and methodology tha 


e point of view expressed in this article is based on the sages 
that there are various levels of participation of individuals in red 
group study or committee type of organization. These t w 
thought of as stages based on the complexity of the relations À 
and the involvement of individuals in an on-going program. Thin 


: rms of moving from the simple to the complex they may be 
listed ag follows: 


(1) Crientation—developing understanding which require lis- 
tening skills; 
(2) 


b Activation emphasis is still on listening and understanding, 
ut there are some ri 


iia id esponses and some activities on the part of 
‘ndividuals. 

” © Organization- represents the third level and involves more 
ctivi; 


f. on the part of participants and a coördination with various 
acets of n on-going program; 
Evaluation is the fourth level. This places a greater amount 
‘rs asis on indivi ual study, problem analysis and the e armai 
inf .Clples to Specific situations. Also it involves collecting 

ation mia eveloping Programs in terms of objectives. 
~ vision or Modification represents the highest level of a 
in dave velopment, This is the area in which we become involve: 
tivt Ping attitudes, providing the exploratory or nee 
attempts ping a Situation that will support individuals in 

pts to t different things or change practices. 
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Perhaps the last two are the basic factors in curriculum develop- 
ment and field research. These seem to represent a fairly high level 
of operation in a curriculum development program, not only in 
terms of the concepts and methods that are employed but the 
amount of time and the necessary materials and resources that are 


needed in effecting & school improvement program. 

We should not expect people outside professional education to be 
able to participate at the fourth or fifth levels unless they have 
he various stages in group process work. The ques- 


tion in this discussion is W 


become involved in evaluation 
grams without having participated in the other phases of the devel- 


opmental program? 
idea that curriculum change is, in effect, a 
or re-education of individuals, then we should 


re-evaluate the idea of asking laymen to actively participate in & 
program. designed to pring about curriculum changes. There are 
two statements that are made by the Lynds (1) concerning their 
study of Middletown that have significance for supervision on this 

e parent with respect to 


subject; namely, (1) the position of th 
jal stratum to another, and (2) we can- 


the school varies fro’ ; 

not assume that there is & unified public that knows what it wants 
from the schools. There is evi i h 

ent groups in the community want different things for their chil- 
dren, included in this list are the interests and objects in education. 
Various interested groups in a given locality have different concep- 
tions of the functions of education. 


jons range all the way | 
diments of knowledge and skills to an evangelical faith that 
ial order. The individual education 


education $ i ca 
institutions are usually & compromise between these two polar positions, 
with the result that many pe not satisfied with the réle that the 
school plays in the community” (2). 

The point of view expressed here may be summed up by saying 
that in the opinion of the author; parents should participate in the 
program of © i their children but this participation 
should not extend into the highest Jevels of operation that charac- 
terize an in-service education program planned to provide profes- 
sional growth experiences for teachers and to result in modified 

d other staff personnel. Parents and repre- 


practices of teachers an 


change of individuals 


from a belief that education should 
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sentatives of community groups have the responsibility within our 
democratic philosophy of education, for deciding what kind of edu- 
cation they want for their children and providing the necessary 
materials and resources for achieving these goals. However, pro- 
fessional school people should be responsible for setting the pro- 
gram in operation and making the necessary changes or adjust- 
ments in keeping educational planning abreast of the times in a 
dynamic society. 


Curriculum and instruction constitute the focus of education sat 


the ordinary laymen can make decisions and suggest actions in 


a 
manner comparable to s 


omeone who has been trained in this area, 
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XXXVI. 


In the present development of psychology towards a rigidly ob- 
jective science with new and technical vocabulary, on the one hand; 
and, on the other, a cosmopolitan, historically oriented, scientific 
text with the vocabulary of the present dictionaries, this volume 
belongs to the latter. (Exception noted: a new term “Perfink.”). 

After an introductory, propaedeutic chapter, (Chapter 1) the 
text proceeds to deal with the detailed study of psychology in four 
parts: 1) Perception (Chapters 2-7); 2) Motivation and Emotion 
(Chapters 8-12); 3) Adaptive Behavior (Chapters 13-18); and, 4) 
The Individual (Chapters 19-25). Following this there are a Gen- 
eral Glossary; Review Index to Chapter Glossaries; and, The 
Subject and Name Index. 

Since there is no definition of psychology, the student is invited 
to study the text to discover what it is and what it is about. He will 
find that the presentation is comprehensive, extensive, primarily 
al and factual, and not overburdened with theoretical 
explanations which do not explain. In fact, the authors, although 
they present considerable physiology, wisely warn that many ex- 
planations have been wrong and “much that we think we know is 
probably wrong.” The student will not have to wade through what 
was once thought to be helpful in order to find that which is now 
considered to be acceptable. He may miss a historical introduction 
which many students and instructors like; and he will not find a 
section on scientific method but will find indications of scientific 
and psychological methods of research in the reports of many 
experiments. 

The psychology comes from many schools and there can hardly 
be said to be any prejudice on the part of the authors, unless 
possibly that of experiment. The material presented includes in- 
trospective, behavior, Gestalt, psychoanalytic, clinical, genetic, 
testing, statistical and especially, experimental findings. It is prob- 
ably one of the most complete of present day texts, and quite 
representative of the psychology of today. Summaries of chapters 
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and chapter glossaries add to the value of == along with 
more than 200 illustrations, most of which are yh " PTE 

A special feature of the book lies in the 169 103 hangs 88 
throughout the text giving reports of experiments. k <p a 
teresting, brief reports and summaries that add to the SA of 
understanding of the context and indicate various b 
psychological research as well as the results of the stu w — 
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Social Psychology is emphasized by Figure 1, which shows Social 
Psychology at the center, and, around it, Psychology, Sociology, 


Psychiatry, Cultural Anthropology, Political Science, History, and 


Economics. 
“Social psychology is the scientific study of persons as members 


mphasis on their social or interpersonal relation- 
ships. It focuses on the individual’s behavior, as it affects, and is 
affected by, the behavior of others.” The research methods of 
social psychology are discussed under the heads of introspection 
(not in the limited sense as defined by Titchener), uncontrolled 
observation, systematic observation (including the developmental 
and case history techniques), and, experiment. “Since the 1920’s 
many hundreds of experimental studies in social psychology have 
been made, almost exclusively by psychologists.” 

“The authors, trained in both psychology and sociology, are 
trying to present an integrated and practical approach to social 
psychology.” 

‘After a brief historical introduction and discussion of methods, 
the text proceeds to deal with the subject matter in five parts. 
Part 1 discusses the cultural and social forces involved in per- 
sonality development. Part 2 deals with the cultural and social 
problems of socialization with emphasis upon dynamic and cogni- 
tive processes. 

Part 3 considers interpersonal relations including communica- 
tion, modes of social interaction, social rôles, leadership, and, the 
person and the group. Part 4 is concerned with public opinion, 
propaganda, mass behavior, social change and the psychology of 
social movements. Part 5 is interested in how human relations can 
be improved and stretches from applications in small groups to 

ternational relations. 


those that are possible in in r 
idered quite comprehensive and in- 


The coverage may be consi 
clusive of not a few controversial matters. The Subject Index (pp. 


641-649) is generally well made and includes acculturation, anxiety, 
anti-Semitism, attitudes, booms, character structure, communica- 
tion, communism, culture, defense mechanisms, delinquency, educa- 
tion, exploitation, fads, fashion, gangs, group psychotherapy, feral 
children, lobbying, negroes, American Indians, moral rearmament, 
values, “Windigo” Psy’ chosis, world government, and world lan- 
guage. It might also have included individual differences and racial 
integration. The wide use of materials is also indicated by the Name 


of groups with e 
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dex (pp. 629-640), as well as by the extensive footnote a pi 
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are shown with the indication of which are instructor-centered, and 
which are student-centered. 

There are many helpful suggestions for student teachers and 
some broad generalizations that may find disagreement. A few 
selected references are given at the ends of chapters. Selected 
quotations, poetic and otherwise, appear at the end of the preface, 
of the introduction, and of most chapters. Perhaps we note also 
the breaking through of a gentle humor in the use of such terms as 
“Tyregardless,” and “Purdiguous.” 

While the reviewer offers congratulations to the author for the 
many helpful insights presented, it still appears that the main de- 
fect of the book is failure to emphasize, what has been so much 
lacking in the training of teachers, namely, mastery of the subject 
to be taught, together with a deep interest in it and in the learner. 

A. S. EDWARDS 


The University of Georgia 


Joun M. Havey, Clinical and Counseling Psychology. New York: 
Alfred A. Knopf, 1958, pp. xV + 682 + xix. 


Psychology are dealt with in this volume 
as hardly distinguishable; the supposed differences are accorded 
courteous recognition in a short section: the two are found in 
somewhat different settings, have a somewhat different clientele, 
and have different divisions in the A. P. A. Noting the need for 
trained personnel, the author writes that “This book has been de- 
signed as & tool for training the needed men and women. Intended 
as a preview of the profession, it is a textbook for the introductory 

course in clinical and/or counseling psychology.” 
With a varied experience in several fields of psychology and as 
an administrator “of a university training program in clinical, 
] clinical psychology,” the author is prepared 


counseling, and schoo! tal 
to give & unified presentation for the work of clinical, counseling 


and school psychology- SS , 
«The ultimate purpose of all clinical and counseling procedures 


is the alteration of & person’s behavior into more constructive 
channa” se The problems presented to the practical clinician 
are the problems of specific individuals.” . . . “the problems of the 


Clinical and Counseling 
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client should determine which techniques should be used.” The 
approach in this book “is essentially client-oriented. ; ; 

Following an introductory chapter which gives historical orienta- 
tion, the book is divided into four parts: 1) Applications of Psycho- 
logical Theory, 2) Practical Procedures and Techniques, 3) Evalua- 
tion and Assessment, and 4) Professional Issues. 

Discussion of theory emphasizes cert. 
practices, especially, problems of insight, emotional release, tension 
reduction, supportive therapy, relearning and socialization. 

Part 2 deals especially with environmental treatment, group 
counseling and therapy, vocational guidance and special problems 


of the handicapped and disabled, speech and reading defects, and 
study habits. 


Part 3 deals with meth 
and tests for intelli 


number of test: 


ain outstanding schools and 


_The final part will be of special in 
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er and richly informative for students 
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Dorotuy Stock AND HERBERT A. TxELEeN. Emotional Dynamics 
and Group Culture: Studies of Individual and Group Behav- 
ior. No. 2 of the Research Training Series, National Training 
Laboratories. New York: New York University Press, 1958, 


pp. 296. 


of work begun in 1951 is full of suggestions 
ber of educators who are vitally concerned 
f individual learners through their mem- 
bership in class groups and in subgroups within the school class. 
While the group dynamics movement has been criticized for over- 
confidence in the benefits of “groupness” and for overdoing “per- 
missiveness,” the reader of this volume will find that safeguards 
against imbalance have been incorporated consistently as the re- 
search has gone forward. The report itself carries out the decision 
to be “wary of the separation between individual, group, and so- 
cietal levels,” and of the “distinction between ‘emotion’ and ‘cog- 
nition’” (p. 5). Thus the study is interdisciplinary in cutting 
across and trying to integrate aspects of behavior commonly 
studied separately by clinical and personality psychologists, social 
psychologists and sociologists, or anthropologists. This work 
thereby supports the attempts of educational theorists to bring 
intelligence, emotion, and motivation into comprehensive related- 
ness. In general, behavior is treated as “an outcome of a person 
in a situation,” and this subtle formulation appears consistent 
with the metaphysical analysis by John Herman Randall, Nature 
and Historical Experience, Chapter 6 (Columbia University Press, 

1958). So far the underlying theory presented seems sound. 
Furthermore, the book is well organized so the busy administra- 
tor and teacher can gather the gist of the suggestions for the im- 
provement of school procedures by reading selected chapters. The 
background of the leading concepts is given in two short intro- 
ters. Also, & concise, but comprehensive, introduction 


ductory chap aa 
precedes each of the five principal parts—group-relevant aspects 


of individual personality ; member perceptions as a factor in sub- 
grouping; valency composition and group problem solving; readi- 
ness for and characteristics of individual change; dynamics of 
group growth. Conclusions and practical implications are sum- 
marized in the two closing chapters. These key chapters will serve 
as guides to whic he fifteen detailed studies of behavior 
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in groups meets the reader’s concern. Teachers who wish to use 
projective-type exercises in studying their own pupils’ reactions, 
particularly for subgrouping within a class, will find such mate- 
rials in the appendices. Thus, this technical research is made avail- 
able to the schoolman. 

An experienced teacher will readily recognize the fundamental 
distinction made here between “the worl: aspects of group opera- 
tion [which] are the consciously determined, deliberative, real- 


ity-bound, goal-seeking aspects” and “the emotional preoccupa- 
tions of the groups [which] are nonpur 
under conscious control” 


since individual pupils, sub- 
mmonly exhibit such charac- 
alysis of the vagaries of adult 


PS ami l evaluation of 
2 oe Scores alone” (p gay mits modalities rather than to rely 
Problems of ache: education 5 atever answers a 
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dynamics specialists for making clear the significance in learning 
of membership in the groups administered as school classes. 

A few illustrations of the contributions inherent in this field are 
worth mentioning. The teacher can enhance personal development 
by helping learners to understanding of their own varying func- 
tions in the class group. Also, the teacher may come to appreciate 
and utilize the diverse emotional attitudes that occur in a group 
during the study of subject matter and the acquisition of skills. 
School administrators and college instructors can analyze their 
own leadership activities as well as appraise the effects of volun- 
tary subgroups formed between the meetings of the group as a 
whole. Certainly, the Stock-Thelen volume has a multitude of 
suggestions for the educator who reads with an eye upon his own 
problems. 

The reviewer's own interpretation of these pages is tempered by 
a high respect for the intellectual and ethical qualities to be found 
in the various members of the National Board of the Training 
Laboratories. While group dynamics, like other fields of inquiry, 
still calls for much further testing and research, as the authors 
themselves emphasize, this significant contribution to educational 
theory and school practice is worthy of careful consideration and 

i lication. 
aeiy ape Wua] F. BRUCE 
7711 Old Chester Road 
Washington 14, D. c 
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contributed to success, (2) types of professional preparation was 
more important than number and kinds of college courses taken, 
(3) successful teachers showed wholesome and constructive atti- 
tudes toward children and toward professional activities and re- 
sponsibilities, and (4) affiliation with professional organizations 
and participation in in-service activities of the school were asso- 
ciated with teaching success. 

Mulry (10) made case studies of 35 elementary teachers who 
had graduated from the University of Pittsburgh. She found that 
subjective evaluations by university personnel of the personalities 
and teaching potential of these teachers at the time when the lat- 
ter were undergraduates gave the most revealing indication of the 
probable later success or failure of these graduates. 


NATURE OF THE PRESENT STUDY 


In the remaining portion of this article an attempt will be made 
to describe an additional research involving factors that might be 
important in the selection of prospective teachers. 

Pre-service records and certain in-service data of 108 graduates 
of Duquesne University, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, who had been 
teaching from two to five years in public elementary schools, were 
analyzed. The main purpose of this inquiry was to discover 
whether certain personal, social, or professional characteristics of 
candidates for teaching, traits which could be observable during 
the college years preceding teaching service, had value in predict- 
ing the candidates’ future teaching success. In addition, certain 
data associated with the teachers’ in-service teaching experiences 
were studied with a view to noting any relation of these to success 
in teaching. 

PROCEDURE 

The teaching effectiveness of each of the 108 graduates was de- 
termined through the use of the Beecher Teaching Evaluation 
Record (11). With this instrument three ratings were obtained for 
each teacher: (1) by the particular teacher's supervising principal 
or supervisor, (2) by the building principal, and (3) by one of the 
authors (Helen Kleyle). An average of each series of three ratings 
was then determined. This served as a criterion of teaching effec- 


tiveness. 


In addition, the same three observers rated the teachers on seven 


® 
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traits which had been evaluated also during the pre-service T 
ing period: (1) Personal appearance, (2) Health and vita es 
(3) Codperation, (4) Sociability, (5) Adaptability and resour 
fulness, (6) Emotional maturity, and (7) Interest in teaching. T 

A structured interview with each teacher was carried on by S 5 
of the authors. At that time the teacher was asked to complete th 
Minnesota Teacher Attitude Inventory (12). aie i. 

Data for the graduates, relative to the following items, availa 
among the university records, were studied: 

(1) Personal appearance. 

(2) Health and vitality. 

(3) Coöperation. 

(4) Sociability. 

(5) Adaptability and resourcefulness, 

(6) Emotional maturity. o 

(7) Interest in teaching, 

(8) Mental ability. 

(a) Otis Quick Scoring Mental Ability Test, i. 
(b) American Council on Education Psychological Exam 
nation, 
(9) Academic achievement, 


(a) Iowa Silent Reading Test 
(b) Purdue 


due English Test 
(c) National Teacher Examination 
ommon Examination 


2) Optional Examination— 


y 
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different from those ranking in the lowest twenty-five per cent? 
First, consideration will be turned to in-service data bearing on 
the question: What are some distinguishing differences between 
superior and inferior teachers in service? Second, a study of pre- 
service data, as found in the university records, will be made. An 
analysis of the latter information will seek an answer to the ques- 
tion: To what degree can teaching competency be predicted on the 
basis of certain undergraduate records of teachers in training? 


A. Findings Based upon In-service Data: 

(1) No significant differences between teachers rated in the 
highest and lowest quarters of teaching efficiency were 
found for the following traits or records: 

(a) Personal appearance 
(b) Health and vitality 
(c) Codperation 
(d) Attitudes toward children in school situations based 
upon the Minnesota Teacher Attitude Inventory 

Statistically significant differences between the superior 
and inferior teachers were found for the traits listed below. 
Critical ratios of the differences and also correlations be- 
tween the traits and teaching efficiency are given. 

Critical Ratios Correlations 


de 
Sooiability...-s -s sisrarese er enenaiiree 2.58(5% level) ...- 45 
2.03(5% level) ..-- 44 


Adaptability and resourcefulness. ..-.- 

a Emotional Sie ia We TT aaae 3.57(1% level) .... 54 

Interest in teaching... 1+4 ttti 3.98(1% level) .... .52 
As will be noted, the differences for the first two traits are 

significant only at the five per cent level. 

H (3) Though 72 per cent of the 108 teachers were women and 28 
" per cent men, 85 per cent in the highest quarter of teach- 
ing competence were women and 15 per cent men; again, 1n 
the lowest quarter 81 per cent were women and 19 per cent 
men. Thus women predominated out of proportion to their 
numbers in both the highest and lowest quarters, the men 


tending toward the average rating. i 
(4) A larger proportion of the men in the highest quarter be- 


longed to socjal organizations. i , 
A larger proportion of both men and women in the highest 


quarter had hobbies and recreational interests and also par- 
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ticipated more in professional activities, such as workshops 
and panel discussions. 


B. Findings Based Upon Pre-service Data: 


(1) No significant differences between students later rated F 
superior teachers and those rated as inferior were foun 
with respect to these traits or records: 

(a) Personal appearance. 

(b) Health and vitality. 

(e) Coöperation. 

(d) Sociability. 

(e) Interest in teaching. 

(f) Iowa Silent Reading Test. 

(g) Grade in Student Teaching. _ 

(2) Statistically significant differences between the superio” 
and inferior quarters of teachers were obtained at the PTS 


Service level for the following traits or records. al 
ratios and correlations also are included, 
ions 
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was the Minnesota Attitude Inventory. Many investigators have 
found the student teaching grade a good predictive measure. That 
this situation did not obtain in the present study may be attribut- 
able to the fact that so many students received high grades in 
student teaching because critic teachers and supervisors tended to 
look upon average or lower grades as undesirable for a potential 
teacher. 

(4) Both in-service and pre-service data indicated significant 
differences between good and poor teachers relative to (a) Adapta- 
bility and resourcefulness and (b) Emotional maturity. 

(5) All of the listed standardized tests given during the under- 
graduate training were discriminating with the exception of the 
Towa Silent Reading Test. 

(6) Quality Point Average, usually associated with success, 
was found to be predictive but not to the extent expected. 

Using correlations determined in the study, a maximum coeffi- 
cient between certain predictors and teaching efficiency was de- 
termined, Four factors were found to be most predictive, the re- 
maining ones failing to augment the coefficient. A multiple 
coefficient (corrected for chance errors) of .7593 was found be- 
tween four factors and teaching success. These four best predictive 


measures were: 
(1) Emotional maturity. 
(2) The National Teacher: 
tion. 
(3) The Purdue English Test. a 
(4) Students’ Quality Point Averages at the university. 
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SOME CONSIDERATIONS REGARDING FULL- 
TIME COUNSELOR VERSUS TEACHER- 
COUNSELOR ASSIGNMENTS 


JOHN W. LOUGHARY 
University of California, Berkeley 


Public-school guidance has been undergoing a period of rapid 
development during the last decade or two. The counseling and 
guidance provisions of the National Defense Education Act give 
every indication that the rate will increase during at least the 
coming decade. Within approximately two years about 60 uni- 
versity and college counselor-training institutes will have been 
completed. If the mean number of students per institute is 25, a 
total of approximately 1500 new certified counselors will be avail- 
able and assumedly will be employed by public schools. Similar 
Institutes will be held during each of three additional years. 
Roughly speaking, then, by the end of 1965 there will be a mini- 
mum of 6000 additional public-school counselors available 
through this program alone. 

This addition to the ranks of professionel education gives added 
emphasis to the question of the merits of fulltime counsciing 

ASSIGNS as opposed to teacher-counselor assignments. Li exist- 

ing organizational systems for guidance programs are any indi- 
cation, it is clear that secondary-school administrators do not 
agree on the relative merits of full-time counselors as opposed 
to teacher-counselors. Small schools, of gourse, have little if any 
choice in the matter, and must employ a teacher-counselor if they 
are to provide counseling for their students. Large schools, how- 
ever, do have a choice, and it is not difficult to find illustrations of 
well-organized programs of teacher-counselors, full-time coun- 
selors, and combinations of the two systems. While some guidance 

Programs appear to have “just grown”, many schoolmen have a 

definite rationale for their particular organizational system. Some 

of the more traditional rationale for the two types of organization 
are described below. 


a ee 


*A basic assumption necessary to the following discussion is that coun- 
Selors, whether full-time or teacher-counselors do in fact devote part of their 
assigned guidance time to counseling per se. 
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integrated with curriculum when counselors are also teachers. 
Similarly, teacher-student-parent-counselor conferences are less 
complex, and more effective when the teacher is also the counselor. 
Finally, it is argued that the teacher-counselor system inhibits 
the development of a “specialists” group in education which might 
lose sight of the major objectives of the total educative process. 


THE FULL-TIME COUNSELOR POINT OF VIEW 


There are several traditional kinds of rationale supporting the 
full-time counselor position. The first has to do with divisions of 
responsibility between teaching and counseling duties. Advocates 
of the full-time counselor plan would argue that while teaching 
and counseling are in many ways similar, they are also different 
in many important respects. These differences, they would main- 
tain, frequently have several effects. Most teacher-counselors will 
have either teaching or counseling as a primary interest, and be- 
cause of their heavy work loads will devote more than an appro- 
priate amount of time to their preferred activity and thus neglect 
some of the responsibilities of the less favored activity. Under the 
full-time counselor arrangement this situation is avoided. Another 
argument stemming from the division of responsibility states that 
the authoritarian rôle which is necessarily a part of teaching, is at 
the same time inconsistent with the philosophy and principles of 
counseling. The teacher-student relationships established, it is 
held, often prevent the development of effective counselor-coun- 
selee relationships. Students need to know what to expect of the 
counselor (and the teacher) and for some students the same per- 
son playing alternate réles would seem inconsistent and lead to an 
attitude of distrust. 

Advocates of the full-time counselor plan feel that the counse- 
lor’s schedule must be flexible. A division of responsibility, they 
believe, limits the flexibility of the counselor’s schedule, besides 
adding an unnecessary variable to the already complex problems 
of developing student schedules. 

A second kind of argument advanced by those in favor of full- 
time counselors is concerned with making the most economical use 
of professional personnel. Because counselor certification usually 
requires specialized graduate study of approximately one year 
(most often beyond teacher certification requirements) it makes 
Poor economical sense to assign teaching duties to certified coun- 
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The factor is that of job-expectation, or in a broader sense, job 
orientation. Very briefly, job orientation refers to the perceptions 
and feelings that an individual has about his occupation. Various 
factors go into the development of an individual’s general job 
orientation. One type of factor pertains to the non-monetary ex- 
pectations that one has about his job. Partly, this has to do with 
prediction. That is, an individual learns that when he behaves in 
certain ways in his work he can expect certain things to happen 
with some general level of probability. Another aspect of job ex- 
pectation involves the learning of various needs and methods for 
satisfying these needs. With regard to higher level jobs, at least, 
(such as teaching and counseling) the individual is most effective 
when his job expectations are realized. 

When most counselors came directly from the ranks of teachers 
and had little or no specific counselor preparation, job orientation 
was of little importance to the problem under consideration. How- 
ever, in light of the increasing numbers of professionally prepared 
counselors, and with an even greater number predicted for the im- 
mediate future it is suggested that an adequate decision regarding 
the question of full-time counselors versus teacher-counselors can- 
not be made without including job orientation as one of the impor- 
tant criteria. 

Several points of comparison between the job expectations of 
teaching and counseling, respectively, can be listed. For example: 
Size of student groups, frequency of contact, signs of effectiveness, 
extent of responsibility for student decisions and behavior, extent 
to which answers are to be provided, extent of familiarity with 
students desired, and extent of acceptance of all students. 

Job expectations in terms of these considerations suggest, in the 
writer’s opinion, that some rather systematic differences exist be- 
tween the job expectations of counseling as opposed to those of 
teaching. More important, these differences present real conflicts 
to the teacher-counselor; conflicts which inhibit both his teaching 
and his counseling efforts. Consider the following general illustra- 
tions. The teacher expects frequent contact with each student in 
relatively large groups, and as a result develops certain job ex- 
pectations. The counselor, on the other hand, learns to expect in- 
frequent contacts with individual students and relatively small 
groups of students. He also develops certain job expectations, 
often different from those of the teacher (e.g., scope of attention 
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cally, the teacher-counselor who is primarily job-oriented in terms 
of teaching will find it difficult to function effectively as a coun- 
selor. 

This paper has attempted to point up the increasing need for 
school administrators to examine their views regarding the merits 
of teacher-counselor and full-time counselor assignments, respec- 
tively. Several traditional rationale held by advocates of both 
systems have been reviewed. From the observation that an in- 
creasing proportion of counselors have specific training in coun- 
seling and guidance, it was suggested that the factor of job expec- 
tation, or more generally, job orientation, now needs to be included 
among the basic criteria of such an examination. It was concluded 
that the conflicts in job expectations between teaching and coun- 
seling are such as to inhibit the work of the individual assigned to 
play both professional réles. 


ORGANIZED LABOR AND THE SCHOOL 
CURRICULUM 


PAUL A. POE AND HERBERT VENT 
Extension Division, University of Alabama 
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dents to more easily make the transition to the working force as 
well as to become more efficient workers. 

There has been a call for a broadening of the curriculum, in- 
cluding changes in the curriculum of the public schools, that would 
provide education for creative living for those who expect to earn 
their living in industrial employment. Far from desiring to narrow 
any educational program, Labor has proposed that broad high 
school curricula should be organized to provide for all pupils, re- 
gardless of vocational choice. 

From a review of such primary sources as reports of annual 
convention proceedings and articles appearing in the American 
Federationist, it will be found that organized labor has not been 
entirely satisfied with the public education curriculum, but has 
occasionally assumed the rôle of a critic. It has pointed out areas 
needing improvement and has made general recommendations, but 
has insisted that details of curriculum construction should be left 
in the hands of professionally trained individuals. 

There has been opposition to prescription or proscription of cur- 
ricular experiences by Federal, state, or local legislation, as well 
as resistance to censorship of the curriculum by special interest 
groups. Organized labor has insisted that the curriculum be un- 
fettered, thus assuring objectivity of presentation without fear of 
reprisals, This stand is closely related to academic freedom, which 
Labor has strongly supported for many years. 

Although teaching of the skill subjects has received little criti- 
cism, educators have been criticized for not offering a curriculum 
sufficiently diversified to meet the varied needs of all students. 
Educators have been criticized for failing to relate cultural educa- 
tion to the problems of life in an industrial society. Some doubt in 
the ability of present-day leaders of education to make the neces- 
sary changes in the education program as the society changes has 
been expressed. This doubt has been based primarily on a belief 
that educators are sympathetic toward leaders of industry. On 
occasion educators have been accused of having contempt for 
manual laborers. For these reasons all censorship of curricular ma- 
terials by law or by pressure groups has been condemned, and 
faith expressed in the professional judgment of the classroom 
teacher for the best selection of the materials and methods for op- 
timal instruction. 
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The social and economic advancements for workers through os 
organized labor movement have been based on the research ~ A 
ings of the social sciences. The conceptual tools of the socia aa 
ences, especially those pertaining to the democratic process, have 
had more long range effectiveness in winning labor reform than 
has the more drastic weapon—the strike, thus accounting for La- 
bor’s emphasis on the social studies rather than on the more 
strictly vocational phases of the public school curriculum. 

Natural sciences, on the other hand, have been stressed for two 
major reasons: (1) because they emphasize freedom to seck the 
truth, which is required in management-labor relations, and (2) 
training in the basic natural sciences and the scientific method is 


necessary if workers are to adapt readily to the ch 
try brought about by scientific progress. 

Cultural subjects have been recommended for the approved cur- 
riculum because Labor w 


rants the working man to have a greater 
variety of satisfying experiences during the leisure time made 
available through labor accomplishments in reducing working 
hours. Also, physical education and health programs have been 
recommended for inclusion in the curriculum in accordance with 
Labor’s policies calling for development of comprehensive public 
health measures for both adults and children. 

Military training is not a bart of Labor's endorsed public school 
curriculum because it is held that it hinders the development of 
free-thinking, democratically-minded citizens. Labor does not 
Want the minds of children subjected to the influence of unques- 
oneg decisions of “superior” and the inflexible commands of 
zantary discipline because it is held that these aspects are con- 
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that provides services, manufactured articles, or cheap labor in 
competition with organized labor has not been favorably received. 
Labor has believed that educators, industrial representatives, and 
labor leaders should codperate in developing the vocational cur- 
riculum, but with an emphasis upon general rather than specific 
job skills. 

Evidence from American Federation of Labor-Congress of In- 
dustrial Organizations publications clearly demonstrates that 
there has been support for a broad and rich curriculum built 
around the social studies. With social studies as the core, their 
recommendations have called for an extremely broad general edu- 
cation which includes skill subjects and natural sciences, physical 
and health education, aesthetic experiences, and a jointly planned 
vocational education. This constitutes in fact a comprehensive 
program of generalized life experiences, and is in agreement with 
accepted educational philosophy as well as in support of it. 

During the period following the Sputnik scare many old and 
some newborn critics of American education engaged in extreme 
vituperations directed toward educational leaders-and demanded 
a complete redirection of curricular trends with major concentra- 
tion upon the natural sciences, advanced mathematics, and foreign 
languages. Organized labor continued to maintain a moderate view 
as illustrated by testimony presented during Congressional hear- 
ings for the National Defense Education Act of 1958. 

Statements by representatives of the AFL-CIO during these 
Congressional hearings revealed the following viewpoints toward 
education for the future. The program must include all levels of 
education, since the needed assistance to colleges and universities 
can only have meaning to the degree that public elementary and 
secondary pupils acquire more and better education. This in part 
results from application of our best knowledge and resources for 
curriculum development. At the turn of the century children were 
taught what they needed to live in their small community. Today 
our community is the world, and it is beginning to expand beyond 
that, to include some of the infinite confines of space itself. Citi- 
zenship thus requires a tremendously broader education than any- 
thing needed heretofore. 

Labor believes that all children of today must learn basic 
knowledge about the physical and political worlds, as well as 
about the three R’s, for only such knowledge can assure the sur- 
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A GENERAL EDUCATOR LOOKS AT AN 
AAAS CONFERENCE 


WILLIAM F. BRUCE 
7711 Old Chester Road, Washington 14, D. C. 


What can the general educator gain from attending an annual 
conference of the American Association for the Advancement of 
Science? With this query in behalf of those school people who are 
not specialists in any of the highly selective scientific fields, the 
writer dipped into the comprehensive offering of the 125th meeting 
of the Association, held in Washington, D. C., December 26-31, 
1958. Let us say at once that among the thousand discussions we 
found more than adequate sustenance for the non-specialist. 

For example, in one session of Section Q, the AAAS Section on 
Education, Paul Witty of Northwestern University summarized 
his nine-year research on the attitudes toward TV of children, 
their parents, and their teachers. The evidence shows that the 
many desirable features and potentialities of television can be 
promoted by able guidance in school and home based upon an up- 
to-date awareness of the medium’s limitations. Getting still closer 
to the schooling process itself, Daniel Tanner of the San Francisco 
State College critically evaluated recent projects in classroom TV 
instruction, pointing out certain misleading assumptions in the 
currently promulgated appraisals of economy and of pupil learn- 
ing through TV. Following these reports in a concentrated area, 
William Bristow of the New York City Public Schools gave a 
broadly philosophic and highly inspiring affirmative answer to the 
question: Can research provide a design for a quality product in 
education? Each of these representative presentations had its own 
Significant message to teachers at every level as well as to ad- 
ministrators and teacher-educators. 

Later sessions of Section Q devoted to studies of retarded and 
gifted children, and to such topics as “the development of criteria 
of success in school administration” and “participation and leader- 
ship of public school teachers in community organizations,” also 
offered fruitful ideas to the thoughtful non-specialist. 

In a joint session of Section Q with the American Educational 
Research Association, William Kvaraceus, Director of the NEA 
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Juvenile Deliquency Project (on leave from a ais se 
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tions for science teaching at the elementary, secondary, and col- 
lege levels, as treated in another session, offered many suggestions 
for the teaching of other subjects at the various age levels. 

Again, the offering of the AAAS is broadened by including social 
science, particularly the American Sociological Society. As school- 
men are aware, the professional education of teachers has been 
favorably affected by the work of such distinguished sociologists 
as William Ogburn, Talcott Parsons, Kingsley Davis, and August 
Hollingshead, all of whom appeared on this 1958 program. Here 
was an unusual opportunity to be in close touch with leaders in a 
field that contributes continually to policy making in our schools. 
In this connection, Margaret Mead brought forth the anthropol- 
ogical view in an address, “On Bringing up Children in the Space 
Age,” to the Ladies Luncheon, one of the special events arranged 
for women. Thus the AAAS hints to the men that their wives are 
especially welcome. When referring to the anthropological-soci- 
ological aspects it might be added that the inclusion in the pro- 
gram of persons from many disciplines, cultures, and races actu- 
ally exemplified in a practical way certain attitudes that have 
been strongly supported by social science studies and by the gen- 
eral, scientific, experimental principle of welcoming new ideas 
from all available sources. 

Going beyond the professional interests of scientists and school- 
men, the AAAS program has a rich cultural impact. Tours of 
general interest, such as our cousins of the British Association so 
amply provide, were organized, among which was one to the Na- 
tional Institutes of Health. Also, the large-scale exposition of 
science and industry opened a most up-to-date cultural oppor- 
tunity to the whole family. Scientists’ families from all over the 
United States were sharing excitedly in glimpses of the dazzling 
future of science. Another family affair was the annual lecture 
and film of the National Geographic Society, “Winter at the South 
Pole,” given by Paul Siple. Notable also was the evening address 
on “Science and Public Policy,” by James R. Killian, Jr., Special 
Assistant to the President of the United States for Science and 
Technology. 

It goes without saying that the science teacher at any level can 
scarcely make a more profitable investment of time, especially 
since the program offerings are so rich, varied, and significant to 
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anyone—specialist or non-specialist, who wants to keep ait 
his time. These samplings from the 1958 program suggest w hy 
writer is heartily recommending to his general education colleagu 


the post-Christmas sessions of the AAAS of 1959 in Chicago and 
of 1960 in Philadelphia. 


ARE TEACHERS “DOORMATS?” 
ARTHUR BLUMBERG 
Group Dynamics Center, Temple University 


At the close of his book, Man for Himself, Erich Fromm poses 
what is for him a crucial aspect of the general problem of morality 
for to-day’s world. The crux point is concerned with man’s attitude 
toward force and power. 

Fromm’s thesis runs in this manner: “Man is capable of know- 
ing the truth and he is capable of loving, but if he—not just his 
body, but he in his totality—is threatened by superior force, if 
he is made helpless and afraid, his mind is affected, its operations 
become distorted and paralyzed.” (1) He goes on further to say 
that the paralysis results not only from fear but from the im- 
plicit “promise” that the weak will be taken care of by the power- 
ful. By submitting to this threat and promise man loses his power 
—his potential for realizing himself. 

An analysis such as this, granting its theoretical nature, should 
cause those engaged in teaching, on any level, to stop and think. 
What are the facts of the situation? What kinds of attitudes do 
teachers have concerning authority? What kinds of feelings do 
they convey to their students about the threat of power? How do 
they react when confronted with what they perceive to be rebel- 
liousness on the part of their classes? 

A host of other questions can be raised. The point is that 
teachers, by the very nature of the classroom situation, mold at- 
tidudes toward authority and power. These subjects are rarely 
the focus of class discussion. They don’t have to be for students 
learn quickly enough the way in which a teacher perceives au- 
thority by the way he uses that authority which is invested in 
him. The learning that takes place in this area is probably as long- 
lasting as any that takes place in the schools or colleges. 

In an effort to probe this area further the writer engaged in an 
informal study with some of his students during the course of the 
last academic year. These students were all in-service teachers 
taking an elective course on the graduate level. The aim of the 
study was to gather information concerning how individual teach- 
ers perceived the way “teachers as a group” felt about authority, 
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(4) Teachers have learned that it doesn’t do any good to stand 
up and be counted. Those who do just sacrifice their popularity 
and their friends. They are seen as troublemakers and upstarts. 

(5) Teachers are victims of an inferiority complex. They feel 
their actions must have approval by the powers that be. 

Some Implications. Before drawing implications from the above 
data we must, first of all, acknowledge that the sample studied here 
was not representative of the entire teaching profession. We must 
also point out that this study did not take the form of a rigidly 
controlled scientific experiment, although it did support the 
writer’s previous empirical experience and those of his colleagues. 
These things notwithstanding, the ideas presented should give 
reason for thought and a great deal of further research. 

While we have not said that teachers are submissive and fearful 
of authority, we have indicated the possibility (probability?) that 
a large majority of teachers do perceive the members of their 
profession as behaving in that manner. Although we are dealing 
on the perceptual level these perceptions are real for the people 
involved. They play no small part in influencing teacher be- 
havior both inside and outside the classroom. 

If further research bears out in fact (and this writer feels that 
it will) the perceptions that have been expressed—and if Erich 
Fromm’s theorizing carries validity—there would seem to be some 
rather compelling implications for administrators, classroom 
teachers and for those people involved in teacher-training. Let 
us look at a few examples: 

(1) It is quite unlikely that school administrators look at them- 
selves as people who engender fear among their faculties. There 
are few people who would care to hold this perception of them- 
selves. It is much more pleasant to conceive of one’s self as a 
person who works on a friendly, codperative basis with others. 
Yet, if fear of authority does pervade a school atmosphere, the 
attempts at codperative decision-making and effective faculty- 
administration consultation become a “going through the mo- 
tions.” For who wants to give serious thought to the solution of 
problems when people are afraid that if they disagree on an issue 
this will be seized upon by the principal as evidence of disloyalty 
or subversion? In addition, as we have come to learn the im- 
portance of a thoroughgoing communications network in an in- 
stitution, so we have also learned about the inhibitory effects 
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that the threat of authority can have on one’s ability to receive 
and pass on communications accurately. j 

These and other forces culminate in influencing faculty morale. 
In staff situations where fear is the dominating interpersonal 
factor we are likely to see much individually-centered behavior 
aimed at pleasing the authority figure, at isolating and insulating 
one’s self from him, or a high rate of turnover focussed on escape. 

(2) If great numbers of teachers do behave in the manner 
that some of their colleagues think they do, then we are faced 
with the inevitable conclusion that there will be a carry-over into 
the actual teaching situation and into teacher-teacher relation- 
ships. 
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(3) The implications of the foregoing thoughts for teacher- 
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training are readily apparent. What kind of people do we want 
our teachers to be? What attitudes and values do we want our 
teachers to hold? How can we teach these attitudes and values if, 
indeed, they can be taught? What kind of people are we who pur- 
port to teach others how to teach? 

Perhaps the last point is the most essential one. Are college 
instructors in education merely degree-laden copies of what may 
constitute a majority of teachers, professing one set of values but 
behaving another? Or, are they really something different? The 
hunch of this writer is that far too many are members of the 
former group, a situation which can only serve to reinforce and 
perpetuate that which already exists. 

It may be that what has been said in the preceding paragraphs 
is too extreme. Certainly, more evidence is needed to paint a 
clearer picture. Further, the intent has not been to lay the blame 
for the world’s moral problems at the feet of our teachers and 
school administrators. But, as a result of being interested in the 
problem, of being one who teaches teachers, and of talking with 
colleagues, teachers and students, this writer is convinced of the 
following: 

(1) The nature of the interpersonal relationships, particu- 
larly in regard to feelings about authority, that exist among many 
school faculties are such that serious inhibiting behavior results— 
behavior that affects morale as well as teaching. 

(2) This problem calls for careful study and planned change. 

In a sense, this article is a plea to administrators, teachers and 
teacher-trainers to start this study and change. It will not be an 
easy thing to do. It will require energy and be time-consuming. It 
will be met by much resistance. But the potential outcomes of 
such study and change for improved human relationships, faculty 
morale and better teaching leave little room for alternatives. 


REFERENCE 
(1) Erich Fromm, Man for Himself, New York, Rinehart & Co., Inc, 
1947, p. 246. 
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factor in the special class. He not only negated much of the special 
class teacher’s work with the other children, but was dangerous 
to himself and others. A patient teacher may be reluctant to pro- 
test such an assignment for fear that it will be interpreted ad- 
ministratively as an admission of weakness or failure. And so this 
potentially explosive situation may exist in other special classes 
for retarded where placement has been based on the observations 
and findings of non-specialists. The schools and the public need 
protection from such miscarriages of educational justice and eq- 
uity! 

Special arrangements were made for speech therapy for a ten- 
year old who was identified by school personnel, parents and 
others as a severe stutterer. He was known to have periods of 
fluent speech. Skilled diagnosticians discovered through projective 
techniques an indication of extreme hostility toward an adult 
male. A diagnostic free-play situation resulted in a gesture by the 
child with a rubber dagger implying the disemboweling or castra- 
tion of the observing male clinician. Further exploration yielded 
essentially a repeat performance. After each such destructive act 
toward the male, the apparent father surrogate, the stutterer had 
a period of speech fluency unmarked by hesitations or other man- 
nerisms of the stutterer., 

_ Some probing by a specialist in Social Work revealed a kindly 
intentioned, well-meaning, highly respected father, whose solicit- 
Ousness for his son was interpreted by the boy as domineering, 
Smothering and hateful. 

, What chance has speech therapy with such a child unless the 
Interpersonal dynamics, the inner hostility of the subject are un- 
derstood and included in a broader program of parent-counseling, 
as well as psychotherapy, and possibly speech therapy with the 
child? Effective utilization of education’s dollars, of teachers and 
therapists, can be obtained only when programs are based on com- 
plete and completely understandable and preferably very early 
diagnosis! 
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$50,000 per year at present values. Such a center can employ, at 
$6,000 to $10,000 each per year (12 months), a director or super- 
visor, and a staff or four or five specialists. Included should be 
one or two clinical psychologists, a speech and hearing pathologist, 
someone especially trained in diagnosis of reading difficulty and 
vision screening, and a social worker to develop case histories. The 
center should be able to employ medical consultants by the half- 
day or less as needed to aid in diagnosis, not to treat. 

Based on the properly guided collaboration of such specialists, 
the services provided for the education and care of exceptional 
children, if based upon such diagnostic work, will really become 
beneficial. 

This principle applies to the bright youngsters as well as the 
handicapped. 

How foolish to attempt an enrichment program or a special 
class for the so-called “gifted” when the only basis of planning is 
an IQ score of, say, 130 or some evidence of superior classroom 
achievement. The individual interests, the specific areas of strength 
and weakness, the relative strength of various mental factors, the 
emotional condition of the child and his home situation, the physi- 
cal stamina or lack of it, specific physical conditions such as vision 
and hearing, the social status of the youngster particularly in rela- 
tion to his peers, all these and other factors should be assessed be- 
fore educational adjustments are undertaken. 

The diagnostic centers needed may be established through state, 
local, or a combination of funds. They may, as in Louisiana, be 
placed on state college campuses or in school or community facil- 
ities. They may be designed to serve a single heavily populated 
district or county or should be jointly supported by several school 
systems if more sparsely populated. 

Above all, the diagnostic function of such centers should not be 
Confused with the therapeutic function of guidance centers, mental 
hygiene clinics, and the like. The function of the special education 
center should not include therapy or conducting special classes. 

herapy and special classes should, in general, be in the school, 
at home, or in other facilities located and designed for such pur- 
Poses. These facilities should conduct their programs as results of 
and in relation to the diagnoses done by the Special Education 
enters. Then, too, many exceptional children, particularly among 
ose with physical handicaps, will profit by remaining in the 
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regular classroom. This is also true of many disturbed and me 
adjusted children. So, the regular classroom teacher as well = S 
special teacher can benefit enormously in so many cases by under 


standing the exceptional child through diagnostic findings of Spe- 
cial Education Centers, 
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INTRODUCTION 


The purpose of this paper is to report and interpret some data 
pertaining to membership in the American Association of Uni- 
versity Professors (AAUP) at various American colleges and uni- 
versities. While mere membership does not provide any indication 
as to extent of participation or personal meaning of participation, 
it does provide at least a gross measure of interest in and alle- 
giance to the AAUP. It should be of considerable interest to dis- 
cover the conditions that contribute to collective action in the 
academic profession. 


PROCEDURE 


The procedure is to determine which characteristics of colleges 
and universities? are associated with having a high proportion of 
AAUP members on their faculty. A sampling of colleges was used 
consisting of every other listing (except Negro) in Good’s Guide 
to Colleges, Universities, and Professional Schools in the United 
States.2 Junior colleges, teachers colleges, and purely professional 
Schools were omitted. Colleges with fewer than 500 students were 
also dropped from consideration, which left 239 colleges in the 
ey 
lie Jeveafter the word “college” will be understood to include university 

cept where it is otherwise qualified. 

Carter V. Good. (Washington: American Council on Education, 1945). 
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sample. The following additional data were gathered fon pach 
college: enrollment and size of faculty,3 AAUP membership,! stu- 
dent/faculty ratio, and annual college income.® 

The percentage of AAUP members in the faculty was computed 
for each institution ( median percentage: 24) and is the dependent 
variable of the study. Two other ratios were computed for each 
institution—the student/faculty ratio (median: 15), and annual 
income per student (median: $900). 

In the following sections the relationships between “strong 
AAUP chapters” (defined as those which have 24 per cent or more 
of the faculty in the AAUP) and certain other characteristics of 
the institution, such as size, type, and quality are presented and 
interpreted. It would have been instructive to discover whether 
there is any relationship between strong AAUP chapters and fac- 
ulty income, but unfortunately such data are not readily available. 
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TABLE I.—PERCENTAGE or STRONG AND Weak AAUP CHAPTERS IN 
Various Types oF COLLEGES 


Type of College ane. ae Total 
% % % 
Publicly controlled colleges and 64 36 100 
universities (61) 
Private liberal arts colleges (109) 58 42 100 
Private universities (29) 38 62 100 
Roman Catholic colleges and uni- 13 87 100 
versities (40) 
N :239 
X2:31.5 


P less than .001* 

* This line means that the probability of the relationship’s being due to 
chance is only one in a thousand. Correspondingly, in subsequent tables a 
P of .01 indicates a probability of one in a hundred; a P of .05 indicates a 
Probability of one in twenty; etc. 


TABLE II.—Prrcentacn or Srronc AND Weak AAUP CHAPTERS IN 
COLLEGES OF DIFFERENT ENROLLMENTS 


Enrollment Chapters Gaiters aor 
% % a 
All colleges 
Under 1300 (119) a a j 
1300 and over (120) nS äi 
N :239 
X?:4.0 


_ P less than .05 
Tivate liberal arts colleges only 


Under 900* (51) 45 55 1 
900 and over (58) 69 31 

N :109 

X2:6.3 


P less than .02 


* The figure 900 is an approximate median enrollment for liberal arts 
Colleges, 


ratio (the assumption being that fewer students per faculty mem- 
ber makes for better education) and annual income per student 


(on the assumption that greater income purchases better educa- 
tion), 
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ENT 
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leak Total 
Annual income per student Gens chapters 
TE % % % 
All colleges 100 
Below $900 (121) 40 eo 100 
$900 or more (112) 61 39 
N :233 
X2:9.5 
P less than 01 
Private liberal arts colleges only 100 
Below $900 (58) 45 55 100 
$900 or more (48) 73 27 
N :106 
X2:8.5 
P less than O01 
Publicly controlled Colleges and 
Universities on] 100 
Below $900 (31) 71 29 100 
$900 or More (30) 60 40 
N :61 
X2:.8 
P less than .50 
rivate universities onl 
Below $900 (12) 50 50 19 
$900 or more (17) 29 a 
N :29 
X2:1.3 
P less than 30 
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TABLE IV.—PERCENTAGE oF STRONG anD Weak AAUP Casrrnns AT 
COLLEGES WITH DIFFERENT SrupENT/FacuLty Ratios 


7 Strong Weak Total 
Student/Faculty Ratio Chapters Chapters 
% % % 
All colleges 100 
Under 15 (120) 52 i0 
15 or over (119) 47 
N :239 
X22.5 


P less than .70 
Private liberal arts colleges only 


7 100 
Under 15 (57) N 5 To 
15 or over (52) 
N :109 
X2:7.5 


P less than .01 
Publicly controlled colleges and 
universities only 


Under 15 (31) 55 - pe 
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N :61 

X?:2.3 


: P less than .20 
Private universities only 


100 
Under 15 (14) 29 a i 
15 or over (15) 47 
N :29 
X?:1.0 


P less than .50 
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Roman Catholic institutions include many members of religious 
orders on their faculties. These persons are already identified 
with a collectivity related to their teaching function, particularly 
where scholarly activity is a prime objective of the order, as with 
the Jesuits. Not only this, but the norms of spiritual obligation 
and service of Catholic orders, and the emphasis on discipline are 
not especially compatible with membership in a “protest” organ- 
ization. Members of religious orders also already have a kind of 
“tenure,” are not so financially motivated, and probably are not 
so likely to view their religious superiors as “the opposition,” as 
Some other academicians appear to do. 

In publicly controlled institutions, on the other hand, relations 
with administrators are formalized and bureaucratized, partic- 
ularly when authority is vested in a distant board of regents or 
when the institution is part of a state-wide university system. If 
such is the case and if faculty members feel impotent in dealings 
with distant authority, membership in the AAUP may be a way 
to gain a fecling of participation in decisions affecting one’s fate 
and one’s future, 

The relationship between strong AAUP chapters and size of 
college seems easy to account for. In a small institution personal 
face-to-face relations can resolve differences and grievances which 
1 a larger institution would go unresolved. The individual faculty 
member at a small school is less likely to feel “lost” and powerless, 
and hence may be less likely to feel the need to join with others 
in a professional association devoted primarily to betterment of 
the working conditions of his profession. 

Interpretation becomes more difficult when we consider the 
Quality of different colleges and universities. Each of the measures 
of quality suggests that strong AAUP chapters are associated with 
better private liberal arts colleges and with poorer publicly con- 
trolled colleges and universities and private universities, although 
the latter two relationships are not statistically significant. How 
do We account for this? The explanation may be that in the better 
Private liberal arts colleges the AAUP is not primarily a protest 
or a A : i $ : z s 
s ation but an expression of professional solidarity of the 
aoe the academic year 1953-54, 40.8% of the 19,071 faculty members at 

‘tholic Colleges and Universities in the United States were members of 
religious orders, Source: Department of Education, National Catholic Wel- 
are Conference, Washington, D.C. 
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faculty. Indeed the AAUP membership in some of these colleges 
comprises over 90 per cent of the faculty, and in many the member- 
ship is over 70 per cent. 

Why, if publicly controlled schools have the highest percentage 
of strong AAUP chapters, should it be the poorer publicly con- 
trolled schools which have the strongest chapters? The reason may 
be that the conditions making for strong AAUP chapters at pub- 
licly controlled institutions are most pronounced where the stu- 
dent/faculty ratio is high and the annual income per student is 
low. Certainly the impersonality and frustration of mass teaching 
uch conditions. The same conditions also 
exist at some large private universities. 
ntrolled institutions and private univer- 
ave relatively low percentages of AAUP 
assume that a low percentage of AAUP 
sic satisfaction with the teaching situation 
mong the reasons may be a tendency for 
to identify with their particular institution 

: é profession as a whole. Such identi- 
fication with one’s institution would be less likely to occur at even 
llege but could occur at “élite” uni- 


ill account for both phenomena. 
n the better private liberal arts 
Ti sents solidarity with one’s col- 

a wider professional fraternity, whereas in the 
nd private Universities equivalent recognition is 
in an important and prestigeful 
S at such institutions may even 
nstrument for betterment of the 
unfortunate brethren at inferior 


colleges, and wi 


ities of less than top quality. It is noteworthy that 


me 
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all these institutions are primarily concerned with the teaching of 
large numbers of undergraduates rather than with advanced sub- 
ject-matter orientation in fields of specialization. Those involved 
in such teaching may not be very satisfied doing it and hence may 
feel sufficient frustration and resentment to become AAUP mem- 
bers. In any event, since in everyone’s mind the profession of 
professors is most closely associated with professing a subject 
matter to students, rather than with the task of pushing back the 
frontiers of knowledge, it seems appropriate that the American 
Association of University Professors should be principally consti- 
tuted of those mainly concerned with teaching undergraduates 
in large, over-crowded public and private universities as well as 
in better-than-average liberal arts colleges. 

To summarize, the percentage of AAUP members in the fac- 
ultics of various collegiate institutions is greatest in private liberal 
arts colleges of high quality and in public colleges and univer- 
sities, and private universities, of less than top quality. The pro- 
Portion is lowest in the better public colleges and universities and 
private universities, in liberal arts colleges of inferior quality, and 
m Roman Catholic colleges and universities. The reasons that 
have been advanced to explain these findings are tentative and 
need to be supported by intensive investigation of the motives and 
Meaning of AAUP membership at particular institutions. 
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A i c- 

The search for an adequate means of measuring — 

tiveness has attracted considerable attention for many ee of 

has resulted in the proposal of many different ay ee 

which appear to be of great promise. But, despite wh air 
limitations, the method of rating by the principal persists 9 


snistrative and 
ably the most widely used measure for both administrative 
research purposes, 


Of the suspected li 


2 a Sil , ings of 
mitations inherent in principals’ rating 
teacher effectiveness 


the one investigated in this research es 
possibility that the ratings are partly determined by the ie 
to which the teacher is similar to the principal in certain ea and. 
ality characteristics. If this is so it is clearly a spurious effec 


re: asures 
would tend to invalidate the ratings by principals as real meas 
of teaching effectiveness, 


3 
Theoretical considerations seem to point to the existence of arm 
an effect, Guba and Bidwell (6) found that the principal’s ares 
of a teacher’s effectiveness is an expression of the degree to W ta- 
he perceives that the teacher conforms to the principal’s Pan al 
tions for the teacher-rôle, Since the personality of the prine ri 
is likely to influence his expectations for teacher behavior wer 
similarily, the Personality of the teacher is, no doubt, a bons ae 
nant of the teacher’s behavior, it would be expected that ee TA A 
in personality between the principal and teacher would resu Stern, 
high rating for the teacher. In support of this argument, ich a 
Stein, and Bloom (8) suggest that the teacher behavior T 
principal rates isa function of transactional relationships betw 


i in 
the teacher and his social and hon-social environment. In the ratin€ 
Process attention is d 


ial 
c tawn to the principal as a part of the soe 
environment, thesis 
A study by Prince (7), however, failed to verify the ane in- 
drawn above, The twenty Principals and 100 teachers in ree of 
vestigation showed no Significant relationship between deg 
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teacher-principal congruence of educational values (classified as 
emergent—traditional) and principal-rated teacher effectiveness. 
Prince reasoned that, because of the principal’s background of ex- 
perience and training and because of the number of comparisons 
he makes daily among teachers, it is not necessary that their values 
coincide with his, It is noted that the term “personality” is used 
here in a sufficiently broad sense to include such characteristics as 
structure of educational values. 

This study is another attempt, using different measures of per- 
sonality characteristics, to detect a relationship between teacher- 
principal similarity and the ratings of effectiveness assigned by the 
principal to teachers. The personality elements considered are per- 
sonality needs, dominant values, and educational attitudes. Stated 
in its positive form, the hypothesis is that effectiveness ratings as- 
signed to teachers by the principal are positively related to the de- 
gree to which the teacher’s measured needs, values, and educational 
attitudes are congruent to the principal’s measured needs, values, 
and educational attitudes. 


METHOD 


Subjects. The 608 teachers and principals used in this study com- 
prised approximately the total faculties of nine large high schools, 
were within 150 miles of Chicago—but not inside the Chicago 
system—and were located in three states: Illinois, Indiana 
and Wisconsin. The communities represented ranged from resi- 
dential suburb to industrial suburb and from the semi-rural 
small town to the city. The data were gathered for a study spon- 
Sored by the Midwest Administration Center and reported else- 
Where by one of the authors (1) (2). 

Instruments and Scores. Testing the hypothesis necessitated the 
use of instruments with which to quantify the dependent variable 
—the principal’s estimate of a teacher’s effectiveness—and each of 
the three independent variables—teacher-principal similarities in 
needs, values and educational attitudes. A six-point Principal- 
Rated Effectiveness Scale was devised. It was designed to elicit 
from the principal a subjective judgment of a teacher’s global ef- 
fectiveness in terms of degrees above and below the average effec- 
tiveness of teachers in the particular school. 

To measure psychological needs, the Edwards Personal Prefer- 
ence Schedule (EPPS) was administered. This is a standardized 
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i in nor- 
test purporting to measure fifteen manifest needs found in n 
s; they are as follows: ss 
sa Achievementi: to do one’s best, be A 
tasks requiring great skill and effort, to do things bette 
thers. fend 
° (2) Deference: to get suggestions from others, find tiga 
others think, praise others, do what is expected, and the i a 
(3) Order: to have written work neat and organized, make pla 
before starting a difficult task, and the like. f . 
(4) Exhibition: to say witty and clever things, talk about so 
sonal adventures and experiences, be the center of attention, 
the like. 


(5) Autonomy: to com 
be independent from oth 

(6) Affiliation: to be 
groups, form new friendships, and the like. . ie 

(7) Intraception: to analyze one’s motives and feelings, observ 
others, understand how 


others feel, predict how they will act, and 
the like. 


r in trouble 

(8) Succorance: to have others provide help when in trouble, 

seek encouragement from others, and the like. it 
(9) Dominance: to argue for one’s point of view, to be an 


be regarded as a leader, to persuade and influence others, and the 
like. 


e and go as desired, say what one wine 
ers when making decisions, and the li T 
loyal to friends, participate in friendly 


(10) Abasement: to feel 


guilt when one does something wrong, 
to be depressed by inability, 


give in and avoid a fight, and the like: 
(11) Nurturance: to help friends when they are in trouble, ie 
sist others less fortunate, forgive others, be generous, and the li a 
(12) Change: to do new and different things, experience chang 
and novelty in daily routine, experiment, and the like. id 
(13) Endurance: to keep at a task until it is finished, avoi 
being interrupted while working, and the like. ite 
(14) H eterosezuality: to go out with members of the opposi i 
Sex, engage in socia] activities with members of the opposite sex, 
and the like, 


(15) Aggression: to attack contr: 
others publicly, get revenge, become 
The EPPS Provides a fifteen-scor 
the needs of a teacher and his prin 


ary points of view, criticize 
angry, and the like. ; 

e profile. The degree to n 
cipal were congruent was 


a Ci a. < i 
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termined by the Cronbach-Gleser D? method as indicated by the 
following formula: 


k 
Di = Dy Gr — Xi)” 


where j is any of k variables included in the profile. The lower a 
teacher’s D? score, the greater is the similarity between his meas- 
ured needs and those of the principal who has rated his effective- 
ness, 

To determine the similarity of value-orientations between a 
teacher and his principal, the D? method was applied to the six- 
Score profiles obtained from the subjects’ responses to the Allport- 
Vernon-Lindzey “Study of Values” (AVL). These value-orienta- 
tions, derived from Spranger’s Types of Men, are as follows: 

_ (1) Theoretical: the dominant interest of the theoretical man 
1s the discovery of truth. . 

. (2) Economic: the economic man is characteristically interested 
m what is useful. , 

(3) Aesthetic: the aesthetic man sees his highest value in form 
and harmony. oe 

(4) Social: the highest value for this type is love of people; it is 
altruistic or philanthropic love that is measured. Men 

(5) Political: the political man is interested primarily in power, 
especially in terms of competition or struggle. 

(6) Religious: the highest value for the religious man may be 
called unity; he is directed toward the highest and most satisfying 
value-experience. 

Educational attitudes of the subjects were assessd with the use 
of the Minnesota Teacher Attitude Inventory (MTAT) which 
Yields a single score. This test is designed to measure the attitudes 
of teachers toward pupils. A high score indicates those attitudes 
which are commonly deseribed as progressive. A low score indi- 
cates traditional attitudes. The absolute difference between teacher 
and principal MTAL scores revealed their attitudinal similarity: 

àe lower the absolute difference, the greater the teacher-principal 
Similarity, : np 
., Analysis. the general hypothesis, that teacher-principal similar- 
ity in personality characteristics is related to effectiveness ratings, 
Was broken down for testing purposes into three specific hypothe- 
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ses. The relationship was sought separately for each of the thres 
personality characteristics under consideration—needs, values, an 
educational attitudes, 

In testing these three hypotheses, the ratings were grouped by 
school and by sex. Each group was divided into three approxi- 
mately equal classes (high, medium and low effectiveness ratings) 
according to the distribution of ratings for that group. Similarly, 
within each group the congruency scores (absolute difference or 
D?) of each variable were divided into three 
ing a high, medium or low degree of similarit 
score or profile. The th: 
structing three-by-thre 


equal classes indicat- 
y with the principal’s 
ree hypotheses were then tested by con- 
e chi-square tables. 


RESULTS 


Attitudes. The specific hypothesis regarding educational atti- 
tudes as measured by the teacher-principal MTAI score-differences 
was not supported. From Table I it is observed that of the eight 
groups tested—males and females in each of nine schools—only 


two yielded chi-square values significant at the .05 level of con- 
fidence. In both in 


stances the teachers were males. The chi-square 
value for all males is misleading; it appears to indicate that the re- 
lationship between 


congruency scores and effectiveness ratings of 
a og RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN EFFECTIVENESS RATINGS AND 
EACHER-PRincrpay, SIMILARITIES IN EDUCATIONAL ATTITUDES 


School ana nee 

Femme 

N x? pa N x ey 
Los S p Eee 

1 56 3.160 — 45 8.474 ae 

; 63 2.843 z 41 2.756 z 

; 28 4.167 = 37 1.692 jene 

: 28 2.006 = 27 3.983 a 

3 22 5.447 = 29 3.394 T 

ê 3 | tom | og 35 5.820 = 

5 27 6.502 a 21 1.500 = 

5 35 | 18.412 001 24 1.607 = 

22 2.979 = 18 8.269 oe 

Total....} 399 54.776 05> 277 37.432 z 
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TABLE I]—Tue RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN EFFECTIVENESS RATINGS AND 
TEACHER-PRINCIPAL SIMILARITIES IN VALUE-ORIENTATIONS 


Males Females 
School 
N xe pe N x p 
2 62 3.547 — 41 1.321 = 
3 26 6.018 — 36 1.752 = 
4 28 8.176 — 26 5.207 — 
5 21 4.196 — 27 2.284 — 
6 40 3.490 — 33 2.488 — 
7 27 1.115 — 21 2.500 — 
8 36 10.224 .05 22 11.430 .05 
9 22 3.781 = 17 4.078 — 
Total....| 262 40.547 — 223 31.060 — 


* A dash indicates a probability greater than .05. 


all males is significant at the .05 level, whereas seven of the nine 
groups failed to approach significance. When one school is removed 
from the list, however, it is seen that the relationship of attitudinal 
Similarity to effectiveness rating among males of the remaining 
eight schools is well below the level of significance (P = .27). 

Values. It was not possible to obtain usable AVL data from one 
of the participating schools. Of the sixteen groups in the remaining 
eight schools, fourteen of them failed to indicate any significant 
relationship between effectiveness ratings and teacher-principal 
Congruency score calculated from the AVL. Similarly, the rela- 
tionship was not significant when considering all the males or all 
the females whose data were available. From Table II it is ob- 
Served that for School 8 similarity between teacher’s and princi- 
Pal’s value-orientations was significantly associated with effec- 
tiveness ratings among both male and female teachers. — 

Clearly, however, the second specific hypothesis of this study 
failed to obtain general support from the data. 

Needs. The subjects used in this part of the study were the male 
and female teachers of seven schools, or fourteen test groups. Table 
TY Indicates that among the 379 teachers and their seven principals 

ere was no significant relationship between effectiveness ratings 
rs teacher-principal similarities of manifest needs. Similarly, the 
*hi-square totals, by sex, failed to support the hypothesis. 
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s ATINGS AND 
TABLE III.—TaeE RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN po aaah 
: TEACHER-PRINCIPAL SIMILARITIES IN MANIFEST 


Males Females 
ale: 
School = = ~ = m m 

2 57 2.848 — 30 2.195 E 
3 23 6.952 — 30 4.598 im 
4 24 2.952 — 24 8.060 a 
5 18 2.500 — 23 ea Z 
6 30 7.980 = 28 4. = Z 
T? 25 8.566 = 17 noe T 
8 31 3.675 = 19 3.3 

Total....| 208 35.473 _ 171 31.332 ach 


a A dash indicates a probability greater than .05. 


DISCUSSION 
t is considered that 


significant rel 
(School 8). 
would be de principals to a greater be 
than by others, It may be speculated then, that the prnorp 2 Š 
School 8 is uding personal consideration: 
in his ratings of teacher effectiveness, rued 
The lac al hypothesis may be ganstmi t 
i ed, that the hypothesized i 
e so the principal’s rating of teacher A 
d with a great deal more confidence ua s 
is at present, It would be “nwarranted, however, to accept this a 
a necessary Conclusion, ist bub 
The other Possibility is, of course, that the effect does exist p 
remained undetected. It may have been undetected for any 7 
three reasons: (1) the instruments used may have been pone 
inadequate, (2) the statistical definition of “similarity” aon 
in the Cronbach-Glesey formula may not have been the appropr ae 
kind of similarity, ang (3) the hypothesized effect may exis 


in different Ways. It may be, inde 
does not exist. If this wer 
fectiveness could be use 
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in such small quantity as to be negligible as a factor detracting 
from the usefulness of ratings of teachers. 

The instruments used have shown themselves in other studies 
to be sufficiently useful that they could not be described as grossly 
inadequate. Their application to this problem, however, should be 
considered. The personality characteristics of the principal and of 
the teacher which could influence effectiveness ratings are those 
which are perceived by the principal. Any that are not perceived 
by him cannot influence his rating. It may be, then, that the hy- 
pothesized effect would be found present if measurement of per- 
sonality characteristics were based upon perceptions by the prin- 
cipal rather than upon instruments completed by both teacher and 
principal on their own behalf. While this approach has not been 
used in relation to effectiveness ratings, it was used by one of the 
authors (4) in relation to adolescents’ perceptions of parents and 
Peers, and by Bieri (3) in relation to learning. 

The question of the definition of similarity is raised because the 
Cronbach-Gleser formula considers, in effect, only the difference 
between scores of teacher and principal regardless of the direction 
of difference. A principal who reveals a mild need for orderliness 
may consider a teacher to be more similar to himself who exhibits 
a high need for orderliness than a teacher whose score is closer to 
that of the principal but below it. A formula which accounts for 
direction in the measurement of similarity (1) might well be used 
1n further investigations to account for this possibility. here 

In conclusion, then, subject to the two qualifying possibilities 
raised above, it does seem that teacher-principal similarity, in 
those personality characteristics which were considered, either 
does not influence the effectiveness rating assigned by a principal 
to a teacher or else it influences it so little as to be undetectable 
m a group analysis. It cannot be concluded that all school prin- 
Cipals are able to exclude their own personalities from their ratings 
of teachers as successfully as these large high school principals 
appear to have done. Indeed, it would likely be more difficult in 
Smaller schools where relationships are more highly personalized. 

t the same time this study, together with that of Prince, referred 
to earlier, tends to increase confidence, at least tentatively, that 
Spurious personality considerations are not contaminating effec- 
tiveness ratings to any marked degree. 
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SUMMARY 


This study has investigated the extent to which ratings of rF 
tiveness assigned by principals to teachers are contaminated 7 
similarity and difference in personality between principal and 


teacher. The personality characteristics considered were manifest 
needs, value-orientatio 


cipals and their staff 


ndzey “Study of Values” (values), and the 
ttitude Inventory (educational attitudes). 


orty-four of the forty-eight tests showed no 
Significant relationshi study agrees with that of 


ncipals’ ratings of teachers’ 
be interpreted, at least ten- 
ating as a measure of effec- 
as this spurious personality effect is concerned. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Verna Warre. Studying The Individual Pupil. Harper & Brothers, 
1958, xviii + 238. 


In her preface the author tells of the slow development in the 
modern methods of study of children which began in the 1930's 
and of the difficulty faced by a teacher in previous years. Ac- 
knowledgment is made to a group of well-known leaders in the 
field, and the purposes of the volume are given: i.e., to provide 
busy teachers with information on why and how to study and use 
information about children, and how to keep the material free 
from a large burden of technical terms. Seven chapters, a bibliog- 
raphy, index, editor's introduction, and preface make up the book. 

The first chapter explains why teachers need to study individual 
children, and the reasons are briefly stated and well illustrated by 
Specific cases, Next, the problem of possibility and cost of doing 
this type of teacher activity is presented. Her answer which is 
“yes” for those schools in which teachers and administrators rec- 
Ognize its need and value, shows that such study is often closely 
related to school-community problems. As each teacher who at- 
tempts this task must ask, “What factors must be considered and 
what data must I try to obtain?”, the author also asks and answers 
the query in Chapter III. To a busy teacher unfamiliar with this 
field, this chapter, with its discussion of such conditions as lack of 
interest, non-attendance, health, emotional status, home condi- 
tions, social and economic factors, is worth the whole book. 

The crux of the entire matter is how a busy teacher can collect 
and organize the data for use. Such factors as where to get the 
data, effective techniques for getting it without increasing her work 


load, and how to make use of other personnel—children, parents, 


teachers, and others, are explained in practical terms. Her plans 


OY organizing the information are such that teachers can use them. 
In her treatment of interpretation of the data, the author gives 
excellent help: data should include intellectual, physical, social 
and emotional conditions and their background sources} contradic- 
tions which appear with no supporting data, are better ignored; 
Organization should be into case studies; each case should be ap- 
Proved objectively yet sympathetically; after organization, the 
data should be studied more than once; first inferences should be 
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rechecked; inferences should have data to substantiate them. Her 
reports of case studies are also helpful. i , : 

In Chapter V, the pitfalls of such study are given consideration. 
These deal with collection and organization of data; keeping data 
confidential; avoidance of much irrelevant family information 
about which children may want to talk; planning and practicing 
interviewing to gain case and proficiency; maintaining “warm 
human relations with children and others. Those who try case 
study for the first time are warned 


against inferring too much 
from the data. This chapter also contains good suggestions for the 
interview. 


A final discussion concerns what this task of individual study 
of children means for the pre-service and in-service education of 
teachers and other school personnel. As she points out, it imme- 
diately raises the problem of what the desired teacher competencies 
are and should be, and how they can be developed. 


Each chapter has a Summary. The bibliography is short and we 
good quality, The format and printing are excellent. The reviewer 


is somewhat astonished to find that a writer can deal with this 
very detailed and 


complicated body of information in such a brief 
and helpful way for the use of teachers. He has to commend this 
book to the profession, 


A. R. Mrap 
Gainesville, Florida 


H. Orro Damn, Values in Culture and Classroom. Harper & 
Brothers, 1958, pp. xiii + 572, 


Here is a new treatise in educational sociology. It is edited by 
F.: Stuart Chapin, andisan addition to the publisher’s social science 
series. Author Dahlke’s years of study at several universities and 
a _ of field experience in Social problems are evident in this 
work, 


The formal Organization of the book includes 20 chapters, with 
54 tables, 31 figures, and 11 maps. While it is a large compilation 
of materials it is Organized in six parts dealing with the intro- 
ductory explanations, the Socio-cultural background of the school, 
the structure and organization of the school, the rather informa 
life of the school and its Problems, the triple factors of teacher, 
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school, and community; and finally the school in controversy. Each 
chapter has a summary and excellent selected references. 

The introduction explains the nature and purposes of the book, 
explains the critical terms, culture, education, functional and nor- 
mative order, and after a brief historical statement, identifies the 
general relations of school and society. 

Since the school is a public institution, it has a legal status to 
which he gives consideration. Constitutions, statutes, court actions, 
legal agency actions, are all a part of this picture. In it the child, 
teacher, and plant—each has certain legal foundations and func- 
tions prescribed by law. These are minima which must be met. 
Here, also, is a norm of order and function very much common 
to all states. 

But the school is also a community agency, and Dahlke’s long 
chapter describes the many different types of communities in our 
nation and their differing problems—from small villages to great 
metropolitan areas with many overlapping communities within a 
great city. Block maps have helped to clarify these descriptions. 

In Chapters 6-12, he presents materials on functions and “in- 
stitutional order” of the school. Readers will find here much help- 
ful information and a comprehensive view of the functions through 
buildings and equipment, the teaching of the older subjects, the 
Socialization of the population through the group process, rather 
new approaches to discipline which may help some of our many 
teachers, the status and understandings of the pupils as to the 
nature of the school—all a view of the total functional program 
of the school in society and as a part of society. 

Chapters 13-15 deal more with the informal internal relations 

of pupils, teachers, et al—class differences, conditions that are 
annoyances to children, childhood and adolescent pupil problems. 
This section ends with a discussion of evaluation. Sex education 
and health, physical and mental, are involved. . 
_ Chapters 16-17 deal chiefly with the profession of teaching and 
its allied work; administration dealing with recruitment, prepara- 
tion, placement, control on the job, and teachers’ professional or- 
ganization and improvement in service. Chapter 17 describes the 
Prevalent bureaucratic organization of the school systems and 
makes clear its most obvious weaknesses for our society. 

The author takes considerable cognizance of the school as a 
Center of controversy and is perhaps the first of recent educational 
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è Pe je 

iologi i i te recognition. Here, a 
sociologists to give this factor appropria l i A 
ministrator and teacher alike will find help in the development o 


both policy and practice. All this is illustrated by some of the cur- 
rent controversies, 


The writer commends b 
and richly filled volume; 
study and use. 


oth author and publisher on this timely 
and recommends it to the profession for 


A. R. MEAD 
Gainesville, Florida 


Abert H. SHUSTER AND WILso 
mentary School Administ 
Mifflin Company, 


N F. WETZLER. Leadership in Ele- 
ration and Supervision. Houghton 
1958, xvii + p. 505, 


The authors’ 
the elementary school 


demanded by the position. It 


ineteen figures and an index. F der 
The volume assumes throughout that the principal Js the lea á 
in the elementary school in all its important leadership functions. 


Tt seems, however, that Some principals find that others on their 
staff sometimes perform 


well some of these duties of leaders. For 
example, a teacher can assume that duty with reference to the 2 
velopment and guidance of a chapter of the Future Teachers B 
America. It may be that the authors assume this situation, but the 
reviewer has not found it clarified. 

What leadership is a) l 
first three chapters, which are accompanied by recent and sae 
i iques such ag job analysis, and muc 
study and Planning are included. He 

The balance of the volume deals with leadership in the eri 
munity (two chapters . leadership through supervision (really 


; : r 
eight chapters), ang leadership in administrative functions (fou 
chapters), 


The chapters on Supervision, in- 
curriculum devye] i 
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excellent in that they all contain helpful suggestions for the prin- 
cipal in his preparatory period and in service. 

There are only a few points on which the reviewer raises ques- 
tions. One is that in the second paragraph above. Another is the 
relationship between the principal and the task of evaluating 
teaching—together with supervision. In a small elementary school 
of say fifteen teachers and other auxiliary workers, the principal 
can probably do all this and more too. Ina large elementary school, 
however, to tie the evaluation of teaching for salary in with super- 
vision to improve teaching and learning, raises some problems of 
human relations and morale. How many teachers want one person 
to exercise these combined functions, especially in large schools 
where few principals actually have the detailed data or the time 
to do all these things? Here is a clear need for delegation of im- 
portant functions and relationships. 

The authors’ treatment of this work is, with very few minor ex- 
ceptions, based upon a philosophy of democracy in educational 
administration—a marked contrast to treatises of say ten years 
ago. This approach will help in the creative growth of many 
teachers and other workers in the elementary schools. 

In addition, there are many examples of plans and techniques 
very useful and effective with teachers, children, parents, and the 
community. The reviewer is glad to commend this volume to the 
Profession. It could very well be supplemented by some of the older 
studies not mentioned in the references, such as those dealing with 
the individual conference in supervision, the réle of studying teach- 
ing and of learning, by observation, of the dual process and how 
to use data from such sources. 


The format and printi re good. It is a readable volume. 
mat and printing are g! A R Mus 


Gainesville, Florida 


A. T. Wutrorp. Ageing and Human Skill. London: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1958, pp. 300. 


Tn the fast growing literature of more or less accurate reports 
On the senescent (often unfortunately called senile) it is a pleasure 
to find a study which is essentially limited to results of controlled 
*Xperiments checked by careful observational studies in the field. 
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i 7 d Age: An 
This book replaces the 1951 report entitled, ne me hoa 
Prarie Report. It gives a concise accoun 
xtensive studies, - — 
eee Was sponsored by The Nuffield sip as ie 
Cambridge University Psychological eect pink E 
the most thorough study that has been made to p 


7 here 
mployed the author says: “We eae oa 
be concerned With large-scale fact-finding CN ni mien par a 
Surveys of the numbers of men in different industr he pec OTRE 
grades of work, . , We shall instead concentrate on the : aially 
dies consisting firstly of experimen és in oc 
oratory, and secondly of studies of a irs siete 
in industry either by means of factory records or by dirog 44) And 

i industrial performance.” (p. 


rest 
her statement that, “For ae i. 
results experimental and industria] studies need to be c 


s : i rial investiga- 
tegrated. Experiments need verification from a ig A 
tions: these need guidance from experimental results a 


" experimental inquiry.” (p. 46) daz uon 
ore care than is sometimes found was used in Sora out 
clusions i applications. It is clearly poin euraig 
en too limited, that difficulties of ac 

research haye frequent] : in the ac- 
iled to make necessary distinctions, especially = certain 
tivities of learnin » translating, and responding, and tha 
problems are still witho 


rally not 
ut answer and perhaps have generally 
even been recognized, 


es 
's deal Tespectively with the nature of age oe 
in Performance; e nature of skill ; methods of stud i and 
changes; speed and ac Movement; pacing, rans 
heavy work; translation ; perception; problem solving; A oTE 
and memory: adaptability: and brief concluding remarks on 
research has leq us and where we should go from here. d reified 

The style is clear and free from mystical jargon i than 
hypotheses, Explanatory theories are held in better pue graphs 
one often finds, The text is enriched by many tables an 
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aie os to state numbers of cases. The scope of the study and the 
ne poset available are indicated by the tabulations which dif- 
4040 te in age groupings: e.g., 18-29, 45-82; 15-29, 30-39, 
n 30-39, 40-49, 50-71; twenties, 
Bie r les, fifties, sixties, seventies ; under 30, over 30; etc. 
ticles “a a details appearing in the original journal ar- 
eae a een omitted, “but no age trend or other difference has 
be si entioned without qualification unless it has been found to 
a at the 5 per cent level or better.” 
Wisin on " particularly valuable contribution to the problems of 
aes i the possible(?) forming of a basis for an “ergopoeia” 
hebeni o the “pharmacopocia” when enough additional work 
ee kee Pan What has been accomplished in each area indicates 
weer vir ie a great deal of further work. The results obtained 
of tl e ittle more than an extensive exploration and a beginning 
he definition of essential problems.” 
ita concludes with carefully selected references (pp. 
a arsi and a fairly adequate index (pp. 297-300). It is worthy 
na ooy not only for the special subject of ageing but also 
a ies x into several subjects of general psychology. It will be 
Dance dp not only to those who wish to know in what ways older 
ron not do as well as younger, but also to those who desire 
W or ought to know how the older workers excel the younger. 
A. S. EDWARDS 


The University of Georgia 


Cu 

ARLES R. Foster. Guidance for Today’s Schools. Ginn & Com- 
pany, 1957, pp. xiv + 362. 

s written by an author who 


ance in university and 
dealing with guidance 


hone a volume of fourteen chapter ý 
sth » y years has been a worker in guid 
isell eer ciga, His share in organizations 
known. 

ae objective of the volume is t \ 1 
iienaa oo education and help for workers in service. Tt is 
esa as a basic treatise and can be so used with beginners in 
ee The materials do provide potential help to these groups. 
and ne one examines the concept of responsibilty for guidance 
xplains the basic meaning of both guidance and counseling. 


o provide help for teachers in 
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This is followed by an exposition of guidance as an ies at 
process in which principles of learning, growth and evaluation “a 
all functionally involved. The scope of guidance is explained in 
third chapter. How all share in this task is the theme of Chapter 
four; team work is emphasized. : i 

Chapters five to ten, inclusive, explore the following areas 0 
guidance: in the classroom; in activities of a school-wide char- 
acter; in the “life of the school”; in the community; in and for 
home and family life; and in work and vocations. In each case, the 
author has given an excellent view of the problems, needs, re- 
sources and ways of doing this kind of work. 

Chapters eleven and twelve deal i 
guidance and t 


n guidance faces difficult problems concern- 
and evaluations and kinds of programs for 


cnapter gives some guidance to those who are a 
i k—what preparation is needed, kind o 


mens of career-day and college-day programs for schools, an ex- 
cellent bibliography and 


quality. 

ting are good and free from errors. oie 
x this a very representative body of materia 

well suited for the objective given by the author. For those in- 

stitutions which offer but a single course in guidance this is a good 

a The “box” ustrations of the functions of differen 

e malities in are very helpful. The bibliography is rep- 


form il] 
guidance 
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from the vast amount in existence is great and the author has done 
well. The reviewer commends this volume to the profession for the 
uses for which it is intended. 

A. R. MEAD 


Gainesville, Florida 


The Secondary School Curriculum: The Year Book of Education— 
1958. Joint editors: George Z. F. Bereday and Joseph A. 
Lauwerys. Prepared under the auspices of The University of 
London Institute of Education and Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University. Published in the United States of America by 
World Book Company, Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York, 1958. 
Pp. 544. 


As an “academic bridge” across the seas, this 1958 Year Book 
continues the tradition of the series in throwing the light of com- 
parative education upon crucial problems of theory and practice. 
This treatment of the secondary curriculum is broad enough to 
reflect ideas about philosophy, economics, guidance, technological 
development, and the status of teachers appearing in the Year 
Books of recent years. The editors’ introduction, “The Content 
of Education,” is a clear, comprehensive exploration of current 
Problems, which will be highly stimulating to both the responsible 
administrator and the neophyte in the profession. 

5 The Year Book’s forty-nine chapters are organized in five sec- 
tions, each opening with a pithy editorial introduction: tradition 
and the curriculum, stated aims and objectives, the curriculum in 
the educational pattern, the influence of social circumstances, the- 
ories of education and curriculum reform. Thus advance is made 
from historical insight through current policy and practice with 
ai eration of the societal setting to & foretaste of the secondary 

chool of tomorrow. 7 

The list of contributors is distributed around the globe. While 
Over half of the chapters are almost equally shared by England 
and the United States, the rest of the world is well represented by 

rance, Netherlands, West Germany, Italy, Israel, Soviet Russia, 

Ugoslavia, Communist China, Ceylon, the Philippines, Japan, 

thiopia, Ghana, South Africa, Australia, and Canada. So the 
Teader can go into Asia or Africa or behind the Iron Curtain. 
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ns, such as, Donald Miles’ 
U.S. A. and France, while 
ntres D’Apprentissage” out 
nglish Grammar School, and 


Pedro Orata presents the Philippine Secondary School Curriculum 
from his UNESCO desk in Paris, 


Particularly interesting to the r 


eviewer was “Social Change and 
the Curriculum” by Brian Holm 


es, Assistant Editor of the Year 
critical dualism” and “comparative 
ocial science.” The only woman con- 
side Taylor on “How Parents Con- 
ng in the United States,” These items 
ty of approaches made here. A person 
ondary school problem surely will find 
; ue Covers of the 1958 Year Book. Cer- 
tainly, all libraries used by teachers in training should have this 


Wittram F. Bruce 


7711 Old Chester Road, Washington 14, D. C. 
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IMPROVING THE PREDICTION OF SCHOOL 
l ACHIEVEMENT BY USE OF THE CALI- 
FORNIA STUDY METHODS SURVEY: 


HAROLD D. CARTER 
University of California 


v 
INTRODUCTION 


E opa investigations reported here, the aim has been to predict 
ana 0. achievement on the basis of factors other than intelligence 
a a school achievement. To be specific, an attempt has been 
aie to devise a self-report inventory for prediction of school 
"tien The studies are primarily concerned with use of 
has ee scales for prediction of scholarship, but the purpose 
ures included improvement of the prediction afforded by meas- 
tla intelligence. We have therefore been concerned with the 
spe Honships between the inventory scores and other predictors, 

cifically intelligence test scores. 


college have been ex- 


ami i 
mined by means of tests of intelligence, aS well as with study 


methods inventories. 
i € present report is concerned with results from about fifteen 
nadred students in three high schools. A representative sampling 
t the December, 1958, meeting 


research was facilitated by fi- 
the University of California 


2 . 
of k A the text of a report presented a 
al AAS, in Washington, D. C. The 
epart; Support from the research budget of 
ment of Education. 


nanci 
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i igh-school 
of the group has been considered. The data involve rr san 
ade-point averages, standard tests of Seat ae gi 

ie the latest form of the California Study Methods 


RELATED LITERATURE 


ces resent, 

There is much interest in this area of investigation at ag ee 
time. A selected list of the better studies made — ontribu- 
five years would include over 100 titles. The number o x sel as 
tions is increasing steadily, and it includes studies acc e 
doctoral dissertations at more than a dozen of our better have in 
and universities. These studies vary somewhat, but they krent 
common the attempt to predict high-school or college achiev 
by the use of personality variables as predictors. w 

"A quick survey of the published studies leads to several ee at 
zations. Although each of these may merit more complete amb 
sion, in the interests of brevity, and at the risk of appearing a 
we will merely list them, as follows: 

(1) For the Prediction of school achievement, the pie 
inventories appear more promising than the projective mea view 
which have been used. This conclusion was supported by a re 
by Krumboltz (8) published in 1957. meas- 

(2) There is great Variation in the predictive value of the one 
ures which have been used. Those which have involved Ms Teg 
subtlety of approach have been more effective that the Inven with 
which have been quickly thrown together. The correlations 


ane 
measures of achievement vary from approximately zero to an up 
Per limit which ig usually not above .50. 


ictors 
(3) Itis clear that a variety of relatively independent p canine 
has been presented. e not 
(4) Measures of anxiety which have been used so far hav rs of 
been effective for prediction of school achievement. The ene ose, 
Such scales have not necessarily intended them for this ene: 
but other workers have tested the hypothesis that anxiety _— 
may predict, achievement, The results tend to be negative. far, 
(5) Although the hypotheses have not been fully erie oO 
there jg inherent in the Teports a clear suggestion that the a u 
which are useful for prediction of achievement will also be z ap- 
for prediction of c ion in school and completion of “lege 
propriate program of studies, as indicated, for example, by ¢ 
attendance, 
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t 
DEVELOPMENT OF THE TEST 


The California Study Methods Survey (7), used in the present 
research, is the end-result of a series of investigations begun in 
1946. The first report (1), published in 1948, indicated that a set 
of questions, based upon analysis of psychological studies of learn- 
ing, and dealing with methods of study, was effective in predicting 
school achievement, Data were based upon group intelligence tests 
and standardized achievement tests, used with more than six 
hundred high-school freshmen. The second report (2) showed that 
the same technique was effective for predicting grades in college 
courses, In these studies, the inventories used consisted of questions 
Which discriminated reliably between high and low achievers. 

The third report (3) was based upon a series of factor analyses, 
using data from a group of two hundred college students. These 
Studies showed that the inventory might be scored so as to yield 
four independent part-scores. On the basis of inspection of factor 

Oadings, the measures seemed to be: 

(1) A measure of morale and personal adjustment in the aca- 
demic situation. 

(2) A measure of scholarly drives and values, 
Curiosity, 

(3) A measure of mechanics of study procedure. 

(4) A measure of the tendency of the individual to be planful 
and systematic about getting school work done. It was clear from 

hese early studies that the attitude measures (Factors 1 and 2) 
Were more effective for predicting achievement than were the 
Measures of mechanics of study procedure. 

The fourth and fifth studies (4, 5) in the series were concerned 
With the development of a diagnostic scheme for scoring the in- 
ventory, The attempt was successful, and the studies incidentally 
confirmed the findings of the earlier reports. 

The sixth study (6) attacked the problem | 
Validity of the weakest part of the inventory, 1° the part con- 
cerned with the mechanics of study procedure. By testing two 
Broups of over 1000 students each, a new key was developed and 
“toss validated. The data showed that not only the attitude scores, 

Ut also the scores concerned with mechanics of study, were valid 


o bas 
T Predicting school achievement. 


or of intellectual 


of improving the 
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THE PRESENT STUDY 


In the present study, data were collected from over 3000 “re 
in four high schools, Grade-point averages were computed; in Wor 
ligence tests and study methods tests were used as predictors. = 
reasons of economy, the analysis is limited to three random sa 

lings of the data, 
Š Table I presents results obtained in a high school of about 500 
students in a small coa 
included al 


ona 
plete. The correlations in the table show that the best ee ae 
grade-point ratio was the IQ from a verbal intelligence sy dy 
correlation being .66. The second-best predictor was the 


er 
In the three high schools, the multiple correlations are bie to 
and .66 respectively, These correlations indicate the exten 
ENCE 
TABLE I—Corretarions OF GRADE-POINT AVERAGES WITH ening ool 
Test Scores Anp WITH STUDY Survey Scores. Dara rrom 116 Por 
IN GRADE 11 yy 4 ÑMALL CALIFORNIA HıcH ScHooL 
r with IQ |rwith ore 
P 
Scores from the California Study Methods Survey 60 
actor 1. Attitu e towar school oH -53 
Factor 2, Mechanics of study a “fo 
Factor 3 Planning and system 6 
Total Study Survey Score 8 
Per non-Nelson IQ i 5 
artial r of G.P.A. with I i j 
P: Total score tostan S ‘ieee sit 46 
artial r of G.P.A, with Stud l 
M ne IQ constant rR tial A 14 
uttiple R of G.P.A, with i l 
Survey Total Score bined “Qend Etudy 
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TABLE II.—CORRELATIONS OF GRADE-POINT AVERAGES WITH INTELLIGENCE 
TEST SCORES AND WITH STUDY SURVEY Scores. DATA FROM 239 
STUDENTS IN GRADE 10 IN A LARGE CALIFORNIA HIGH SCHOOL 


r with ACE | r with G.P.A. 


Scores from the California Study Methods Survey: 
1. Attitude toward school «34 56 
2. Mechanies of study 42 52 
3. Planning and system 16 43 
me Total Study Survey Score 38 60 
me score, ACE Intelligence Test .53 
artial r of G.P.A. with ACE total score, holding 40 
Pa ised Survey Total Score constant 
rtial r of G.P.A. with Study Survey Total score, 51 


sents ACE total score constant 
tiple R of G.P.A. with combined ACE total -68 
Score and Study Survey total score 


ae ee ee el ee 


T. 
Poin III.—CORRELATIONS or GRADE-POINT AVERAGES WITH INTELLI- 
ENCE TEsT Scores AND WITH Stupy Survey Scores. Dara FROM 211 
Srupents rv Grape 10 1n A CALIFORNIA Hian SCHOOL 


rwith ACE |r with G.P.A. 
S 
a res from the California Study Methods Survey: 
- Attitude toward school -32 .58 
3 Mechanics of Study procedure „41 -50 
j Planning and System —.01 .86 
Acree! Score 31 .57 
arti Intelligence Test Total Score -50 
lal correlations: 
artial r of G.P.A. with ACE total score, hold- Al 
ing Study Survey Total Score constant 
Partial r of G.P.A. with Study Survey Total -50 
Maier holding ACE total score constant m 


zia R of G.P.A. with combined ACE total 
core and Study Survey total score 


Which the combination of intelligence test and personality inven- 


°rY Predicts grades achieved in the high school. 


in Tn each of the three tables, the partial correlations show that the 
e telligence test and the Study Survey make substantial independ- 
i chool achievement. 


Contributions to the prediction of s 1 i 
tables is consistent, and is 


€ pattern of results in the three 
r ults in 4 : i, 
“resentative of what has been obtained in earlier studies. The 
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igher of the 

iple correlations rise significantly above kad yak Joi 

ne ’s, and it appears that the two predictors Aan 

Fer a proximately fifty per cent of the variance j ae 

abe poe ae by grade-point averages. Incidenta ee fale 
eal that these grade-point averages, based upon 4 


iabili ients varying 
year’s work, are highly reliable, the reliability coefficien 
between .85 and 90. 


S 
SUMMARY, CONCLUSIONS, AND SUGGESTION: 


rvey has 
The latest revision of the California Study T schools. 
been administered to new samples of students in t E factors, 
A cross-validation study shows that not only the a t use of time 
but also the Scores for mechanics of study and ne The Study 
are effective Predictors of high-school achievemen a well ad do 
Methods Survey predicts school achievement a i d multiple 
the commonly-used group intelligence tests. Partial a 


€ methods 
correlation analysis shows that the inventory of T epii 
makes an independent contribution to prediction o 
averages, 


n uestion. 
It seems appropriate at this time to raise a are Re help 
Will the various Scores provided by the Study Metho 
to predict, persi 


e? This 
Tsistence in schoo] and attendance at colleg 
Seems to be an im 


i rther re- 
portant question to be answered in fur 
search, 
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OCCUPATION AND EDUCATIONAL VALUES 
AMONG MEMBERS OF THREE ILLINOIS 
SCHOOL BOARDS 


W. W. CHARTERS, JR. 
Washington University 


Ms: psn assumption in research on school board members is 
fists aa onal class is an important determinant of the mem- 
Costs tudes and behavior as he fills his official position. George 
Ptoach 1927 argued that business and professional people ap- 
occu a ucational issues in terms of the vested interests of their 
ities lon which commit them, he insisted, to policies of pre- 
tau the status quo in the community.1 By showing that school 
and : tees in America are composed predominantly of business 
ia ee men, he concluded that the public schools nec- 
a y are governed by conservative policies. In more recent years 
ame assumption has been invoked in elaborated form by 
Tookover: 


ro oem unlikely that school boards, composed of higher-status people 
Would k: enced as they apparently are by persons with similar interests, 
Major ao ringly initiate an educational program which would result in 
cir as anges m the class structure. In this respect the school boards and 
n Hace in control are desirous of maintaining the status quo.... 

agreeab er areas the agencies of school control are likely to seek those ends 
able to the status and occupational groups with which they are identi- 
academic Professionals want their own children to receive the type of 
essional_ training that will prepare them for higher levels of college and pro- 
trollin training. ... The business-management interests among the con- 
PE will have similar desires for their own children... ae 
trainin men: want [children of working-class families] to receive & type ol 
stores & that will make them efficient and tractable workmen in their o ren 
e di — factories, Along with this, such school boards would like to have 
an’s : dren of working-class parents well indoctrinated with the business- 
Point of view in regard to the capitalistic system and the relations of 


nagement and labor? 


Boards of Education: A 


George 5, Counts, “The Social Composition of 
” Supplementary Educa- 


2 

Stu ʻi 

dnt it the Social Control of Public Education,” 
Wap ographs, Number 33, July, 1927. 
ur B. Brookover, A Sociology of Edu 


Book cation, New York: American 
Company, 1955, p. 65. 
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P in social 
The basic assumption of these epre ap aner kor: dais 
psychological language, holds that a a iss normative 
serves as his dominant reference group, prov Bi gee a 
standards by which he acts as a school boar h suggests that 
Common experience as well as empirical researc pa eons 
this assumption is at best an over-simplification. wrk with frames 
ety of community groups may provide board membe eligious, De 
of reference for perceiving educational issues, vata profession 
triotic, political, and parents’ groups to the edieal 10 = iene 
and the school board itself. The recent study by Gross noe groups 
Sociates indicates the multiplicity of community “we a ol officials 
which can govern the educational perspectives of se uniform 
e direction of the influences may not A Gross 
counter to one another.4 5 aat or de 
study demonstrated that differences in school board func ted to per- 
bend importantly upon Whether the members are manya “get po- 
form a “civic duty” or to “represent a certain group” or 1 others 
litical experience”, This investigation joins with T A 
published over the years in illustrating the difficulty of pr 


z or 
: ir occupation 
board members’ educational values solely from their occup 
Social class Position.5 


hool 
The data reported below, part of an uncompleted study x r oc- 
boards in Illinois, cast further doubt upon the ES a 
Cupational class ag a Prime determinant of educational com- 
Members of three seven-man boards of education governing 
SS ae 


» jin Guy 
(Ct, Harold H. Kelley, “Two Functions of Reference tae Henry 
z ranson, et al, (Eds) Readings in Social Psychology, New position © 
S ompany, 1952, pp, 410-414. For a more complete Feodal Class 
the assumptions involved in the argument, see the author’s tional Re- 
Analysis and the ontrol of Publie Education,” Harvard Educa 
view, 23: 268-283 (Fall, 1953), Bxplora- 
“Neal Gross, Ward 8. Mason, and Alexander W. Mcachern, 
tions in Role Anal 


e, New 

ke: Studies of the School Superintendency ROl 

York: John Wiley & Sons, 1958, “Research 02 

“For a review of several of these Studies, see the author’s ee eationd 

School Board Personnel: Critique and Prospectus,” Journal of F! 

Research, 47: 321-335, January, 1954), Ralph V: 
° The author wi hes to acknowledge the collaboration of De jn coB- 

er for Group Dynamics, University of eee Bureat 

- It was begun while both were associated wit 

search at 


the University of Illinois. 
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munity unit school districts in a predominantly agricultural county 
in Central Illinois were furnished with 16 statements of school ob- 
jectives for boys. (We focused on objectives for boys to reduce 
complexity.) They were asked, during a regular board meeting, 
to indicate the four “most important,” the four “next most impor- 
tant,” the four “third most important,” and the four “least im- 
portant” things the school should help boys do. Four statements 
were included among the 16 specifically keyed to the farming oc- 
cupation—statements which we and five independent judges pre- 
sumed to reflect the occupational values of Mid-Western farmers. 
The remaining statements related to general cultural values, or to 
values of business or professional groupings. (The 16 statements 
are shown in Table I, with those keyed for farmers in italics.) 
After each board member ranked the statements he was asked 
to indicate which occupational groupings in his community would 
agree or disagree with the order of importance in which he had 
arranged the statements. Ten occupational groupings were listed: 


Large business Semi-skilled manual workers 


Small business Unskilled manual workers 
Professional Farm owners and managers 
White collar Farm tenants 

Skilled manual workers Farm laborers 


Finally, the board member was instructed to indicate the occupa- 
tional class to which he belonged himself. , E 
ccording to the occupational self-classifications, & majority 

of the 19 board members were farmers—nine farm owners or man- 
agers of large holdings, one a farm tenant. (Two members were ab- 
Sent from one of the board meetings when data were collected and 
are not represented in our results.) The other nine were mainly 
K usiness men or white collar workers from the small towns serv- 
ng the farm area. 
_U the assumption regarding the relationship between ie 

tional class and educational values is correct, we would expect, 
first, that statements reflecting the values of the farming ae 

"08 Would appear at or near the top of the composite rankings i" 

“ducational objectives in these farmer-dominated school boards 
and, Second, that farmer board members would rank these state- 
Ments higher in importance than members who were not farmers. 
ur data do not confirm either of these predictions. For the 
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BJECTIVES, 
TABLE I.—ORDER OF ĪMPORTANCE OF STATEMENTS OF — a 
As RANKED BY NINETEEN ScHooL Boarp MEMB 
IN CENTRAL ILLINOIS 


Composite 
Statement* Rank Order 


(The school should help boys to.. -) 


be dependable, trustworthy and reliable. : ; 
learn to distinguish right from wrong and guide actions 
accordingly. r 
reason, use logic, think clearly and rationally, use 
facts. 


desire knowledge, want to learn. 
live democratically with one’s fellow men. 


4 
5 
develop the ability to work independently of other people. > 
learn ways of dealing with people. 8 
be ambitious, better one’s lot. 8 


14 
14 
prepare themselyes for professional training beyond a 
high school, 10 
appreciate the value of hard manual work. 11 
learn how to keep books, use business machines, type, 
ete. 
learn how to get a job. = 
learn to use the facilities of banks, buy life insurance, A 
ete. 
place confidence jn family doctors, lawyer, dentists, 14 
ete. 
1 
develop an appreciation of the natural phenomena of the 1574 
Physical world, such as the effects of temperature, rain, 
soil conditions, etc., on life, 


use and repair various s 


1g 
orts of heavy equipment. 1074 


* Statements in italics are keyed for farmers, 


boards as a whole, three of the 
to the farming occupatio 
ments; two of th 


four statements keyed eere 
n rank below the median for ande mers 
t em tie for last, (See Table I) Nor did vere 

consistently assign a higher rank of importance to the their 
statements than non-farmers. On three of the four statements reci- 
rankings were virtually identical; only one statement—“apP 


con! 
iets Manual work”—was ranked first or om 
in Importance by Significantly more farmers than cokers 
at differences in ranking of all 16 sta 


s aD 
out the keyed statements) between farmer 
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non-farmers were no greater than could be expected by chance.” 
Thus, the farm owners and managers and the farm tenant ranked 
the statements presented them no differently from board members 
in other occupational groupings. 

Readers familiar with the Central Illinois farm economy may 
Wonder if the agriculturalists among the board members were 
‘truly” farmers. In this region, farm ownership is typically on an 
absentee basis and farm management is commonly a large-scale 
business enterprise. Board members who classified themselves as 
‘farm owners and managers of large holdings” may not have been 
closely identified with the farming occupation as we know it. Evi- 
dence against this point, however, is offered by board members’ 
Tesponses concerning the occupational groups agreeing with them. 
The farm owners and managers tended to believe that the three 
farm occupation categories among the ten—farm owners and man- 
agers, farm tenants, and farm laborers—agreed with their own 
rankings; in contrast, the non-farmers on the board tended to be- 
lieve that these farm occupation categories disagreed with their 
rankings. It would seem, then, that the agriculturalists perceived 

emselves as close to the farm or, at least, as speaking for other 
Occupational groupings clearly in the farming category. ; 

It is instructive to observe, in Table I, those objectives which 
the board members regarded as most important for the schools to 
emphasize. At the top of the list are the obj ectives of helping boys 
9 be “dependable, trustworthy, and reliable,” and to “learn to 
distinguish right from wrong”—objectives which probably reflect 

€ strong religious code in this area of rural Illinois and, too, the 
core moral values common to American society in general. The 

ird and fourth ranked statements, “to reason, think clearly, and 
Use facts,” and “to desire knowledge, to want to learn,” relate to 
the central values of the school institution itself. None of these 
Most important” objectives of education are associated narrowly 


With the farmi i heir selection sugges 
arming occupation. Thi ‘han occupational class 


Sources 

of values, other reference groups, 

$ ; X : tii 
àre influential for school board members, including cultural norms 


the 
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of American society at large and, in the case of the third and 
fourth statements, norms associated with the educational institu- 
tion of which these respondents were legally constituted officials. 

We must conclude from this and other investigations cited 
earlier that occupational class does not universally and invariably 
serve as a dominant source of values governing the attitudes and 
behavior of school board members. At some times and under cer- 
tain circumstances it may. The prime task is to specify these cir- 
cumstances through empirical research and to incorporate them 1n 


a more sophisticated proposition than the one with which we began 
this paper. 


PREPARING FOR PROFESSIONAL TEACHING 
FREDERIC D. ALDRICH 
Chatham College 


The rôle of the liberal arts college in preparing students for 
proicesionial teaching is a very promising one. Procedures presented 
nere are one college’s program for attempting such an achievement. 
Preparing college students for professional teaching consists of 
ceplapicn of the regular liberal arts program, careful selection and 
on of candidates, appropriate professional courses, and 
equate student teaching experience. 
al The liberal arts background professionalizes preparation for 
ementary and secondary teaching as well as for college teaching 
x D Theodore Meyer Greene in his Liberal Education Recon- 
od ered says, “In general, the more effectively a person 18 liberally 
educated, the richer will be his own personal life, the further will 
a able to develop his profession or vocation, and the more sig- 
Cant will be his total contribution to society.” : 
*s © achieve the common goals of this liberal education, academic 
ie have been established by the college to acquaint all 
Adents with significant knowledge in these areas: 
ra (a) Man as a human organism, emphasizing human develop- 
ent and behavior. 
ome The universe he inhabits, emphasizin: 
Sci ral sciences, together with the history an 
ence, 
ae His social relationships, emphasizing the problems ae 
a enia of our cultural heritage, modern society, and wor! 
me! His aesthetic and personal achievements, emphasizing and 
m relating work in the visual arts, drama, prose, fiction, poetry, 
usic, and the dance; in foreign language, English composition, 


effect: 

€ctive speech, and physical education. na 
u (e) His attempt to organize his experience, emphasizing an 
an lues and providing an opportunity 


: engage in significant philosophical and religious 


g at least one of the 
d philosophy of 


1 Students, including those qualifying for elementary or sec- 
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ý mester 
ondary certification, fulfill the college See eo Farane 
hours in this basic curriculum, demonstrate area TE ajor, prepare 
foreign language, complete a 30-hour subject i pie ba of the 
a Tutorial in the major field under the individual “5 Generál 
appropriate faculty member, and complete the Se 

ination. : dent 
eo purpose of the Senior Tutorial is to ae pre 
with discipline in self-directed education. During the sı to discuss 
the student meets once a week with a faculty ciel to the 
progress on a project of her own choosing, et eign before 
writing of a research paper. This paper is defende Ee ‘epared in 
a committee of three faculty members. Tutorials are A aie ch, 
the following fields: art, biology, chemistry, drama an e pauls 
economics, English, French, German, oe 
philosophy, politica] science, psychology, sociology, an ease the 
Superior students have additional opportunities to shin sue 
breadth of their education. Sophomores who have a superi of the 
demic record and a strong preparation in the language paper 
country concerned are Permitted to apply for admission strong 
of the various junior-year-abroad programs. Juniors with a depen- 
background in political science and proved ability to “i erica 
dent study are eligible for a semester in residence at Am 
University in Washington, D.C, ing and 
Chapel Public Occasions provide the privilege of seei 


These 
hearing American and foreign leaders in a number of fields. 
addresses are followed 


scitors iD 
by informal seminars with the aaa to 
which both faculty and students may further clarify for them 
the ideas and Positions represented, ondary 
In accepting students interested in elementary or sec ation 
education certification, the Admissions Office and the Educ 
Department consider t 


4 h- 
‘ n teact: 
hese evidences of probable success 1 
ing: 


lege 

(a) Emotional stability (elementary, secondary, and col 

record). ity tests). 
(b) Moral and ethical fitness (references and econ es 
(c) General intelligence (Army General Classificatio entile) 

scores show teachers between 110 and 140 (10th to 90th pere 

with the median s 


I 
Core 124; score 140 is about equal to an 
132) (2). 
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(d) Demonst ili 
rated ability to work with chi 
(recollege and oale wel, ith children or young people 
College meg achievement (cumulative record, including the 
eh oe ce Scholastic Aptitude Test). 
by sopiidogiet interest and motivation (interviews supported 
7 ë bie 
"i tion even si administered by the college Office of Evalu- 
arl a 
Slee t is given to determining suitable candidates for 
this dison ching and guiding them in such preparation. However, 
ead ssion is concerned primarily with elementary and sec- 
wd teaching. 
e j $ . : 
Gain ee education is determined by a faculty committee 
itom be pein eg Department members, a representative 
appointed h ject field of the candidate, and a guidance member 
ended b i the Dean of the College. Duties of the committee (4), 
(a) A y, he department chairman, are as follows: 
(b) sect as appropriate in freshman orientation. 
oo reviews before admission to 
Educational psychology and the history and philoso- 
pay of education in the sophomore year. Prerequisite: 
i Development and Behavior in the freshman 
ar. 
(2) Methods courses, including guidance an 
@ the junior year. 
) Student teaching and educa 
lor year. 


(c) 5 
Attention to grade-point averages, quality of written and 


d evaluation, in 


tional sociology in the sen- 


Spoken 
Can b English, and potentiality as professional teachers. There 
d scholarship (4). 


e 
No successful teaching without soun 
p comparable to that 


ti 
of tho nt teaching, if it is to be an internshi 
SPonsible er professions, requires an adequate experience in re- 
i teaching at the elementary oF secondary level. Elements 
ng, fre, on and student teach- 
quent conferences and critiques, training in the techniques 
of problems of teach- 
and philosophically. 
cludes, besides class- 


€aching, coöperation in administration, guidance, and school 
lace, Pittsburgh Public Schools. 


o 
; “US experi : ; z 
i perience consist of guided observati 


9 Tese 

ng "ine and the analysis and discussion 
The P Sets historically, sociologically, 
Toom ¢ involved is full day and the scope in 
And co 
mmunity activities; the p 
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Full advantage is taken of the community resources of ane 
burgh. Faculty members supervise such experiences as a 
school class teaching, Y.W.C.A. counselor work, summer ca p 
counselor activities, underprivileged local group lease piat 
ships, children’s theatre, nursery school, planetarium guide r ‘ 
ing, tutoring of retarded children, acting as governess, fellows Se 
civic and political participation, projectionist training in the ee 
lege Audio-Visual Materials Center, and on-the-job experience 
areas of future employment, o 

For those students, then, desiring certification in elementary $ 
secondary education, the college endeavors to develop pinten a 
ally adjusted and responsible teachers who will contribute to t 3 
improvement of our society. To accomplish this the prospera? 
teacher is assisted in understanding the individual and his enviro 
ment, the curriculum, and the function of teaching, in ammonite 
her own philosophy of education, and in demonstrating competen¢ 
in the elementary or Secondary field. i 

Granting of the baccalaureate degree, recommendation for ee 
fication, placement in a school or enrollment for graduate study, 
and follow-up to assist in Position or advanced study and to wen 
strengths and weaknesses in the college program complete th 
Process of preparing students for professional teaching. 


(4) Ruth A, Sto: 
Tograms of Teach 


: 4 (Decem 
(6) E. H.T 


and Company, 


z A llege 
ut, “Admissions and Retention Practices in pa 
er Education,” The Personnel and Guidance 
ber, 1955), pp. 208-219, 


Holt 
aylor and C. N, Mills, Arithmetic, New York: Henry 
1955, p. viii, 


THE RELATIONSHIP OF FACT AND 
THEORY IN RESEARCH 


D. B. VAN DALEN 
University of Pittsburgh 


Th r z 
Kiom a man thinks the scientist deals with facts an 
and theories S concerned. with theorizing. To the layman, 
nite, real, co are diametrical opposites. He thin 
his Ha oe nerete and their meaning is self-evident. 
Sufficient, E ag speculations that cannot becom 
The se} OL 18 found to support them. 
cientist knows that isolated, random 


ks facts are defi- 
Theories, in 
e facts until 


facts can contribute 


little t 
o the advancement of knowledge. Consequently, he does 


hot ri 

S he Mae on induction—observing facts, 
Speak for th corizing about facts. Realizing 
Some way raa he tries to see relat 
that Poe ordering them in a meaningful wa: 
eories aoe and facts are reciprocally inter 
and when ee mere speculations, for they ar 
hey eco s are gathered, ordered, and seen 
Planations f e a theory. Theories provide natura 

caus ne —_ 
Most, wn plays a much gre 
of the aa e realize, the following para 
eory m contributes to the advance 
y defines the relevancy of facts. 


ment of knowledge. 


but also engages in 
that facts do not 
jonships between facts or 
y. The scientist holds 
dependent. That is, 
e built upon facts; 
in relationship, 
] and logical ex- 


ater rôle in research than 
graphs will explore some 


To do research, man 


Must q é 
i i they should study. Sci- 


entists 


Tam 
Teng: of supply and demand. By ¢ 
Mine a p for their investigation 
entify t} kind of facts are relevant 
hemselves as relevant, only 


- yü 
a 
ee 
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ing. They must narrow 
investigators may study 


framework of play, or in 
or in the economic 
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frameworks for classifying their facts, Geologists develop systems 
for classifying rocks, and botanists develop systems for classify- 
ing plant life. Research workers in each field also develop certain 
terms or concepts which serve as short hand symbols that repre- 
sent major processes or objects in a given subject matter. These 
concepts make it easier for scientists to communicate their find- 
ings. These specialized Scientific vocabularies often are unintel- 
ligible to the layman, but the concepts or short hand symbols 
convey considerable compact information to the scientist. If S01- 
entists did not develop theoretical structures, he would be seri- 
ously handicapped in his work and unable to advance knowledge. 

Theory summarizes facts. Theorization is used to summarize 
the fundamental knowledge within a given field. These summaries 
Tange from relatively simple generalizations to exceedingly com- 
plex theoretical relationships. A summarization may merely de- 
scribe the observations man makes of a given phenomena. For 
example, in a study concerning the practice of granting varsity 
letters, an investigator may summarize his observations in a set 
of descriptions. On a somewhat higher level of summarization, an 
p vestigator may construct generalizations about the relationships 
between phenomena, For example, he may summarize the relation- 
ship between varsity letters, honor rolls, certificates of achieve- 
ment, and honor societies by generalizing that these phenomena 
eh of motivating pupils or means of giving recognition for 
empl ts Theorizing on a still higher level may Tead t0 A 
made by seis =e Some of the major empirical generaliza as 

ntists into a more comprehensive theoretical fram 


eavo is is hi lativity- 
Theory predicts fa red to do this is his bhenry'or zee 
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phenomen. m 
Thus, each pps him what facts he should be able to observe. 
knowledge. powerful beacon that scientists can use to extend 
Theo À“ N 
eralize vl ERE need for further research. Since theories gen- 
areas where kno rice isi and predict facts, they also indicate 
social sciences wledge is deficient. Theories, particularly in the 
pects, Such the ori lack supporting evidence in one or more as- 
fs santas a need further supporting evidence to provide 
ecause il a vitality essential for their proper functioning. 
excellent reer suggest where evidence is lacking, they are an 
In pushin = to turn to when in search of research problems. 
dependent k ack the frontiers of knowledge, scientists are very 
Struct or ae the process of theorization, but they cannot con- 
facts inter rm any theory without the aid of facts. Theories and 
inextri act constantly. One depends upon the other. They are 
erly interwoven. 
with "Shen y theorization. The history of s 
Onn a ms of simple observations of facts that hav 
Medes dhe in human knowledge. For instance, when Archi- 
grasped the S water overflowing while he was taking a bath, he 
fall, he Seale rinciple of displacement. When Newton saw an apple 
Steam esca wt et the principle of gravitation. When Watt watched 
Power, Thine r rom a teakettle, he visualized the principle of steam 
everyone is acts can stimulate the theorizing process. Of course, 
men made a capable of leaping from a fact to a theory; many 
Without bei e same observations as Newton, Watt and Archimedes 
eorizatio ng intellectually stimulated. Facts can only initiate 
n when an alert, disciplined, and imaginative mind 


observe 
them, s them and mentally constructs & possible explanation for 


cience is replete 
e led to well- 


hether a theory can be 
ated. After constructing 
an educator may find 
These facts tend to 
d facts that 


facts indicate a nee 
ing it to fit the new facts. It 


Ily must adjust. 
e refined and clarified as 


theories in the new social 


lg u 
Do: 
acis p ts that theories eventua 
knowleq clarify theories. Theories ar 
ge accumulates. For example, 
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sciences are apt to be elusive and ill-defined. But further obser- 
vation and experimentation may reveal facts that not only agree 
with the theory, but also state in detail and with precision what 
the theory states in a general way. Thus, facts help in clarifying 
and redefining theory. 

In summary, there is a constant and intricate relationship be- 
tween fact and theory. Facts without theory or theory without 
facts lack significance. Facts take their significance from the 
theories which define, classify, summarize, and predict them. The- 
ories possess significance when they are built upon, clarified, and 
tested by facts. Thus, the growth of science is dependent upon the 


accumulation of pertinent facts and the formulation of new OF 
broader theories, 


WHY SHOULD PUBLIC SCHOOLS ACCEPT 
STUDENT TEACHERS? 


DAN COX 
Southern Illinois University 


Perhaps the most significant change that teacher education has 
made in the past ten years is the utilization of off-campus public 
Schools for a practice-teaching laboratory. Among the major rea- 
Sons for the exodus from campus laboratory schools to public 
Schools are that (1) laboratory schools are expensive, (2) lab- 
oratory school classrooms were overloaded with student teachers, 
(3) public schools provide a more realistic teaching situation. 

h The wisdom of moving to public schools for student teaching 
not been seriously questioned. Therefore, this movement has 
He balled and will continue to include more public schools as 
‘ime passes. As enrollments in colleges of education increase dur- 
ing the next decade, so will efforts to accommodate the parallel 
growth in numbers of student teachers. This expansion should and 
must be in the direction of college-public school codperation. 
ed ere is no other way in which a sound and effective teacher- 
in 2 a program can go. Today, there is also a marked increase 
se he use of public schools in all phases of the teacher-education 
ence of laboratory courses. : 
? ut why should public schools assist in the preparation of pro- 
ng teachers? Tax-supported public schools exist to provide 
ciy lization, human relationships, and the development of 
Pa Tesponsibility in the most economically efficient way pos- 
ible. What, then, do these objectives have to do with teacher 
education? ý i 

(1) Colleges seek the public schools which are outstanding for 
Practice-teaching laboratories. Public schools which conduct me- 
in © programs are usually not invited by a college to aire 
a Preparing teachers. Therefore, to be invited by a teacher-prep- 
“tation institution to participate in the business of helping the 

Stitution to educate teachers is one of the highest compliments 
co ich can be paid to a school, its administration, and the school 

"munity. Not only is there general praise but also specific 
°mmendation, because the teachers who are asked to codperate 
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are also considered to be the best. There are, of course, outstand- 
ing schools which are not in proximity to a teacher-preparation 
institution. , 

(2) Another prime reason why public schools should participate 
ts that schools should be eager to assume the professional respon- 
sibility. The need for teachers is great. The need for quality 
teachers is greater. The quality can be improved if the outstand- 
ing school systems are enthusiastic about their responsibility of 
helping to educate teachers. If we accept as the prime purpose of 
the school that of being an agency which seeks to perpetuate and 
to improve the culture of the society which supports the school, 
then there rests with each teacher and administrator the profes- 
sional and intrinsic responsibility of contributing toward this 
over-all objective. The kind of teacher who guides student teach- 
ers enjoys his profession and is eager to be of service in training 
future teachers. For the truly professional teacher, then, this ¢0- 
Operative program does present all kinds of opportunities a0 
challenges. Superintendents should accept leadership in the de- 
velopment of student-teaching programs as one of their most im- 
Portant responsibilities. The increase in the number of coöperat- 
ing public schools indicates that this vital phase of preparing 
teachers is being accepted by administrators and teachers. ; 

(3) Public school programs are improved as teachers work with 
student teachers, Public school coöperation is a two-way street. 
Ta and teacher-training schools certainly offer a great deal 
sl student. Not only because such schools serve as a lahori 
i y for teachers to evaluate their ability as teachers but 2 A 

ecause of the practical and earnest education that student teach 

ae find in the school, A second advantage is gained by the loc@ 
it a beet the presence of student teachers makes teachers ® 
ittle sharper in evaluating their own teaching. Teachers have the 
are 4 to compare the many ways they have been dent 
gs with those methods and activities utilized by the studen 


progent wets Dubi schools realize a spontaneous al 
; rom the prese; ome coop 
ating schools hold : Presence of student teachers. S 


orkshops for codperating teachers to capital 
nity for in-service growth. This aspect d- 
ty of instruction should warrant superinten is 
dget item for an in-service program. All the 


ize on this opportu 
improving the quali 
ents to provide a bu 
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f. x 
; nee a elevant to the observed trend toward the school system 
teachers, oming the focal center for the in-service education of 
Sie Pace significant reason why public schools should co- 
facilitati. T ay cea, institutions is that recruitment is 
ae ae e colleges are increasing their selective admission 
student = retention practices which insure more promising 
Biante ig hers. These selected persons are young, able, and 
hitting on ublic school pupils are motivated toward teaching by 
eee ucational experiences with young, enthusiastic, and able 
fend to a as student teachers. This early motivation will 
Tontina] p the nation in what is considered its number one ed- 
wee al problem: getting a sufficient number of qualified teach- 

“a the classroom. 
eee -campus student teaching a ffords the coöperating public 
Practice ke outstanding public relations and advertising avenue. 
P a caching is considered to be at the pinnacle of teacher- 
Sookie e It is here that the student teacher has the 
which h i to implement the philosophy, principles, and devices 
The ier has accumulated during his previous formal training. 
amily et teacher returns to his campus, writes letters to his 
Spain ne friends, and discusses the highlights of his teaching 
fl Somes ce at a certain school. Usually, this is related in a pride- 
lege lik ner which enhances the reputation of the school. The col- 
A aa enjoys improved public relations from having good 
(6) F a the neighboring towns. 
TEA lowing prospective teac 
at g lh epee in the public sche 
Public ation which is given exclusively on the college campus. 
eet experience provides a more practical education. 
eachir teachers, for the most part, upon graduation, will accept 
Derien ng contracts in the public schools. What could be better ex- 
Public « than public school student teaching a5 ® preparation for 
Deteng school services? Therefore, if our school men want com- 
tr qualified teachers to staff the classrooms, they can 
in ibute by codperating with teacher-education student-teach- 
programs. 

Fang Sra schools are neede 
ch from which all schools co 


hers to receive part of their 
hools is an improvement over 


d for experimental educational 
uld benefit. Educational re- 
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n jal 
: ing, and laboratories for thas cmt 
epee emetic will be better pay grr 
nee à teaching-learning situ jes which 
mia apoian antl to ome. The many rage 
si ‘advanced regarding methods in the topita need to be 
core organization, ability groupings, and pape work because 
tested, The laboratory school is an ideal site wi and the avail- 
of the proximity of good professional oo also, usually, 
ability of persons to design and conduct the ire 
money for such work is included in the D be Sa preparation 
(8) The final reason why schools should ai bs of communica- 
of teachers is perhaps the most important. A e this way the 
tion is offered from the school to the college. 3 ractical ap- 
traditional conflict between the intellectual and the Í administra- 
proaches tends to be resolved. There are few aon r education 
tors who do not have some suggestions on how teac hine center, 
ought to be changed or improved. In a ee, for making 
the administration has a natural and a powerful too rogram, & 
Suggestions for improvement, As a result of such a Pze and 
closer and better line of communication between the Jationship 
the school exists. This degree of greater functional re 


education, 
Consequently can only be to the advantage of teacher 
both in-service and pre-service, 


SUMMARY 


actice 
Y public schools should accept pr 

= : to the 
participate is a compliment both 


Among the Teasons wh 
teachers are the followin 
he invitation to 
school and the teacher, A rofessional 
(2) To assist in the preparation of teachers is a p 
responsibility for e 


ducators to assume, 
(3) Practice teac 


s in- 

hers in a school provide a spontaneou 

Service program, r recruit- 
(4) Youthful and enthusiastic student teachers offe: 

ment sources for more and better teachers, plie rela- 
(5) The local school benefits from the favorable pu 

i i teachers create for the school. : 
(6) Public-school 


A rac 
ent teaching provides more P 
training than laboratory-schoo] student teaching. 


| 
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(7) Off-campus student teaching will free laboratory schools 


for needed classroom research. ; 
_ (8) School administrators are offered an opportunity to co- 
Operate with teacher-education authorities in the improvement of 


teacher education. 


IAL 
TEACHING COMBINATIONS OF ee 
ARTS TEACHERS IN OHI 


WILLIS E. RAY and EDWARD R. TOWERS 


The Ohio State University 


hing as- 
Accurate information concerning the character a hecu h a 
signments of industrial arts teachers in any locali Deicke and 
vital interest to school administrators, supervisors, tea nobles © 
industrial teacher educators. One of the more er sein is the 
local supervisors of industrial education and suprint deol arts 
assignment of teaching combinations, if any, to in 
teachers in their school system. P th one o 
Of all of the many questions asked by teachers in tr oe Such 
the most common is the question of teaching combina abjecta?” 
questions as “Do industrial arts teachers teach other Soait tly 
“If so, what other subjects?”, and “How often?” are 


5 hool pro- 
asked by most persons interested in that phase of the se 
gram. 


During the s 


f 
atus 0 
pring of 1958 as a part of a study? of the status 
industrial arts 


An i ation 
in the public secondary schools in eases 1533 
on the question of teaching combinations was receive -oximatelY 
industrial arts teachers, This number represents ac ape pools iP 
82 per cent of all the industrial arts teachers in os the fre- 
Ohio. The findings Presented in this article deal only wi “aubject® 
queney with which industrial arts teachers teach other 


ve also 
These findings are Presented for the total sample and ha how 
been analyzed according t 


the differences which oce 
Table I shows the fr 
dustrial arts teachers te 
A perusal of this tabl 
approximately 73 
7 out of every 10t 


ari 0 8. 
0 type of school district in orie aL 
ur in the different teaching eS aide in- 
equency and percentage with 

ach other subjects. 


porting 
e reveals that of the 1533 teachers rep 


that 


educators, especiall 
uate program, 


publi 

ial Arts in the ` jees 
1E. R. Towers and W. E. Ray, The Status of Industria Ser 
Secondary Schools of Ohio. Bur 


eau of Educational Research an 
The Ohio State University, 1959, pp. ix + 78. 
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or ĪNDUSTRIAL Arts TEACHERS 


No. of Tenchers Percentage Cumulative 


Combination N = 15. Percentage 


ndustrial Arts Only 1115 i 
A. Plus One Other 287 oe 
A. Plus Two Others 97 o3 
A. Plus Three Others 27 1$ 
0.4 

0.1 


TABLE I.—FREQUENCY AND PERCENTAGE OF TEACHING COMBINATIONS 
A. Plus Four Others 6 


I 
I 
I 
I 
I 


I. A. Plus Fiye Others 4 


I i Be Read: Of the 1533 Industrial Arts teachers reporting, 27 taught 
ndustrial Arts plus 3 other subjects—1.8 per cent of the total. 


TABLE II—Orner Courses TAUGHT BY INDUSTRIAL ARTS TEACHERS: 
By Toran, SAMPLE AND TYPE OF DISTRICT 


Type of District 
go 
ample : . 

Subject Taught weiss | CW, | Wess Ex Oe 
Ae Bin [esl 
sleir als | e_el® 
Industrial Arts Only 1115 72.7 | 716 [81.7 | 300 |57.4 | 72 |72.0 
river Education 120 | 7.8 | 37] 4.2] 70 13.4 | 10 10.0 
giathematics 106 | 6.9 | 47] 5.4] 50) 9.6] 8 | 8.0 
Scial Studies 97163 | 364.1] 57 {10.9} 1 | 1-0 
ppoe ss | 5.7 | 32 | 3.7 49|9.4| 6 | 6.0 
p sical ‘Wdwention es |44| 17|1.9] 46/88] 4 | £0 
Fes alial] vios) 127] 1) 10 
Briculture 19|1.2| 3/03] 15 2.9| 0 |0.0 
tade and Industrial Edu- | 19|1.2| 18/21] 10? o | 0.0 

Cation 
rt 8 4 | 4.0 

; 11| 8ļ|0.9| 4] 9 

English x val elor| 7142] bite 
usiness Education eloa] 1101] 4 oe) AEn 
Peech and Drama 3 | 0.2 1] 0.1 2| 0.4 0 | 0.0 
0.1 oloo] 1] 9.2 0 | 0.0 


one Be Read: Of Industrial Arts teachers in city schools who cee 
: er courses which they taught, 716, oF 81.7 per cent, reported tha y 


au, 
ght only Industrial Arts. 


a 
Ere 
Oreign Language 1 
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ized b 

Table II presents the data by total sample and ——— 
type of district as regards the frequency of I ee ee tit 
taught by industrial arts teachers. It can be seen esate tie anit 
subjects taught by industrial arts teachers, driver edu oo - ane 
ematics, social studies, science, and physical education 

mmon. 
Tt should be noted that in Ohio, of all the SS peaa 
only 1.2 per cent reported a combination of industria neat 
trade and industrial education. This is somewhat differen of this 
other Midwestern states where there is a greater —— ae 
combination.* However, this situation in Ohio is no doub ee 
festation of the separation of these two programs in eat ai 
tion institutions of Ohio, the State Sr of Education, 

rofessional organizations at the state level. ie little 
. A further Ee e of Table II reveals that there ie 
difference in teaching combinations between the city george a 
village systems, except with regard to trade and industria nee 
tion. However, over 40 per cent of the teachers in the county 
systems are teachers of other subjects. , ults if 2 

Tt is often assumed that greater teacher efficiency resu alid, 
teacher only teaches in his major field. If this assumption P A K 
then it appears from the results presented in this report oppor- 
large portion of industrial arts teachers in Ohio have the Phi ng 
tunity to exert full time teaching effort to their major te 
field. 
—— 


oe ; in 1952, 2P“ 
*For example, in a study in the State of Illinois published in 149%, 
proximately 18 p 


à A n of in- 
er cent of the teachers had a teaching omba Evans, 
dustrial arts and trade and industrial education. A. B. Mays and R. 
Industrial Arts in I llinois Scho 


. iversitY 
ols, Bureau of Research and Service, Univ 
of Illinois Bulletin, Volume 49, No. 59, April, 1952, pp. 17. 


RELATIONSHIP OF TEACHING APTITUDE TO 
AGE, SEX, AND CLASSIFICATION OF 
STUDENTS AT SOUTHERN 
UNIVERSITY 


THEODORE H. GIPSON 
Southern University 


Baton Rouge, Louisiana 


Pits ae to be little agreement among college administrators 
of site ‘a instrument to serve as a criterion for the preselection 
sichine i s entering Teacher-Education. Barr (1) suggests “that 
matrix e a complex activity conditioned by an equally complex 
appea: of abilities of which intellectualized verbal ability would 
and re to be one or one group of abilities.” Several instruments 
nation VIORE have been used; among them, college entrance exami- 
ment S, intelligence test scores, high school scholastic achieve- 
tests, —— achievement test scores, and professional aptitude 
sible ere (2) contends that as many of these measures as pos- 
n ould be combined to get the greatest predictive value. ' 

must Rr of the fact that preselection for Teacher-Education 
teachi e based on some form of prediction of probable success in 
of th ng, this study was undertaken to determine the advisability 

e adoption of an additional criterion, the teaching aptitude 


est, as a basis for such preselection. The present practice at 
it students to the Division of Edu- 
i s manifested by the 
ar at the University. 


oe (8) reports, that, alone, interest is a rather dubious cri- 
RS for success in teaching. Currently, within the Division of 
ea selection is practiced on the basis of three criteria; 
aver al academic average, professional education achievement 
Rg and Comprehensive Subject Matter Examination Scores. 
ing re there is an absence of any recorded material on the teach- 
ares of Southern University students or other students 
Prime situated in state-supported institutions of higher learning 

arily for Negroes, it was felt that information on the aptitude 
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of students would contribute materially to the knowledge of stu 
S’ potential. : 
E= a review of earlier investigations, it would seem ieee 
almost every instance the researchers have attempted to sori a 
one or the other of the Aptitude tests as a single criterio oe 
teaching success. Barr (4) calls attention to the need for oe 
objective studies of the validity and reliability of various m 


ses : tion 
ures that are considered to have predictive value in the selec 
of prospective teachers. 


THE MEASURING DEVICE 


m i e 

The George Washington University Test of Teaching Apiai 

by F. A. Moss, T. Hunt, and F. C. Wallace was first cany. ded 

in 1927 by the Center for Psychological Service. The test is div 

into five parts: 

Test 1—Judgment in Teaching Situations Prob- 
Test 2—Reasoning and Information Concerning School 

lems 

Test 3—Com 

Test 4—Obg 

Test 5—Rec 

It is worthy of 

4 are based 


wW 
reporting correlations of 0.19 and pod 
en to students for student teaching by critic a o 
ports further that “an important contributioy re- 
the test is its attempt to get away from entirely verbal an the 
mote abstractions and to devise practical situations requiring on- 
application of judgment and professional information.” She we’ 
cludes that the test can be a very useful instrument for resea 


METHOD oF PROCEDURE tude, 
The George Washington University Test of Teaching Apt! ents 
Form 1, was administered to three hundred fifty-three eae 
primarily enrolled in the courses, Introduction to Education, 
ciples of Secondary dueation and Methods in Elementary the 
ence and Mathematics. Introduction to Education is one ° ajo 
first professional education courses for students planning to ™ 
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in some area of Secondary or Elementary Education as a principal 
teaching field. 

Test scores were compiled in the following major categories: 
Age groups, classes, and sex. The mean scores, standard deviations, 
ranges, and coefficients of variability were computed for each of 
the categories. Variability of the mean scores and the significance 
of the difference between mean scores for the various subgroups 
Were determined by use of the critical ratios, t and F. 


ANALYSIS OF DATA 


The means, standard deviations, ranges, and coefficients of 
Variability for each category are shown in Table I. The highest 
individual score made on the test was 151 (highest possible score 
200), with a total of three students making this score. The lowest 
Score made by any student on this test was twenty-four (lowest 
Possible score being zero), with one student making this score. The 
total range of scores was 130, computed from the midpoints of the 

ighest and lowest class intervals. The mean score for the total 


TABLE I.—Summany or MEANS, STANDARD DEVIATIONS, RANGES, AND 
Cozrricrenrs OF VARIABILITY OF SCORES ON THE GEORGE WASHINGTON 


Niversiry Test or TEACHING APTITUDE MADE BY 353 STUDENTS AT 
o 


UTHERN UNIVERSITY 


Coefficient of 
Standard Range Variability, 


Groups Number | Mean | Deviation (per cent) 
sa OO lme Gaal 
Scores 
Mon Se i21 | 89.13 | 22.00 | 130 | 24-88 
Women 232 |94.50| 23.10 | 120 aa 
septal 353 |9280 | 22.90 | 130 i 
cor 
igor Age Groups 94.24 | 22.80 117 24.19 
21-23 years 116 a pape H 23.73 
24-265 Aa 16 2.68 21.20 125 22.88 
27-29 Years 5 A 33.80 | 109 36.27 
30 years an n 13.81 41 11.29 
bine ak and over 7 [112.55 . 
Seni s ozor 23.10 | i | 23.46 
Juniors 75 |o6.72| 21.70 | 105 | 22.78 
Sophomores 15 | gg. | 24.00 | 127 | 27.58 
reshmen 36 | 83.67 | 20.70 95 25.00 


ee ee es a E 
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group was 92.80 with a standard deviation of 22.90 and a coeffi- 
cient of variability of 24.68 per cent. 

Comparisons by Sex. Table I shows, again, that the mean score 
for men was 89.13, with a standard deviation of 22.00. The range 
of scores for men was 130 which is identical with the range for 
the total group, suggesting that both the lowest and the highest 
Scores were made by the men. The mean score for the women Was 
94.50 with a standard deviation of 23.10. The range of scores for 
women was 120 which is ten points smaller than the range for 
the total group. The critical ratio between the mean score for me? 
and the mean score for women was t = 2.12 which is significant at 
the 5 per cent level of confidence. Actually such a critical ratio 
Suggests that only in 36 cases out of a thousand could such a dif- 
ference in the means be due to chance. The difference betwee? 
the mean for men and the mean for women produced a F rati0 
of 1.08 Which is not significant at the 5 per cent level of confidence? 
and indicates that the mean scores are not from heterogeneous 
populations. Though the range of scores for women is ten po}? 
smaller than the Tange of scores for men it will be observed that 
the standard deviation of the mean for women is greater than t e 
standard deviation of the mean for men. Coefficients of varie- 
bility of 24.68 and 24.34, for men and women, respectively, seem 


to substantiate the h othest Sitter anong iE 
scores for men. Ypothesis of greater variability 


The mean scores of neither the men nor the women varies 918 
nificantly fro 


that their mens a Uo Score of the total group despite the ‘oo 

score “a Boores: Vary significantly from each athen st 

Wome ae being significantly higher than the score for 1 
en, then, presently enrolled at the University and as far 


$ t ; ie 
fice this test, would seem to exhibit a greater aptitud 
x mg than mse 

in this aptitude. men though they vary greatly among the 


iileana si te Groups. The means, standard pane” 
a “a aoe of variability of scores by age Fstlows? 
Group 1, 20 e L. The scores were grouped by ages as ie age! 
4 4 and over: Group 2, 27-29 el 
age; = age, 
othe et Of as, Te is of some importance ta soporte 2 
P 1 had some previous teaching exP® 


rient? 

e 
: tant 
ve years, though in all except one 108 


| 
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these persons did not hold the baccalaureate degree, and there- 
fore, were not regularly certified for teaching in the state. 

Mean scores for the groups were: 112.55, 93.14, 92.68, 90.58, and 
94.24, respectively, for the groups one to five in that order. Stand- 
ard deviations were: 13.81, 33.80, 21.20, 21.60, and 22.80, respec- 
tively. An examination of the coefficients of variability shows 
that variability was greatest among the 27-29 year-olds, and least 
among the above 30 year-olds. 

Differences between the mean scores of group 1 and groups 3, 
4, and 5, yield critical ratios of 3.32, 3.98, and 3.22, respectively, 
which are highly significant at the 1 per cent level of confidence. 
However, the difference between the mean of group 5 and group 4 
Yields a critical ratio of 2.14, which is significant at the 5 per cent 
level of confidence, Critical ratios between the means of all of the 
other groups indicate that these differences are not significant, and 
Significant F ratios would seem to suggest that such differences 
as do exist may be due to the variability of the scores In the re- 
SPective groups. A significant F ratio between the means of group 
Tand 2 indicates, at least in part, that the difference in the means 
of these two groups is due to variability in the scores within the 
oe The high variability in group 2—standard dal 
to pets a coefficient of variability of 36.27 per cent would see 

Stantiate this observation. 

he mean score for the 18-20 year-olds is higher than the mean 
Sore for the 21-23 year-olds, the 24-26 year-olds, or the 27-29 
Year-olds, One explanation for this may be that, for the most part, 
and 19 year-olds who were enrolled in these courses are stu- 


dents classi n who are pursuing an ac- 
cel assified as Advanced Freshma tionally high scholastic 


Course for the second time. ioe 
Omparisons by Classes. The means, standard ee 
ranges and coefficients of variability are shown in Ta à nn 
^ analysis of variance presented in Table II. The mea se 
°F the classes were as follows: Seniors, 97.67; Juniors, 29.14; 
op Omores, 86.48: Freshmen, 83.67. Standard dam were: 
Ray 21.70, 2 4.00. and 20.70, respectively, for Seniors, Juniors, 
Sp omores, and Freshmen. Mean scores show a direct relation- 
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LASSES 
UPS AND C 

i V Scores BY AGE Gro 

— SIS OF VARIANCE IN Sco’ 

TABLE II—ANALY. 


Variance 
Age Groups t F 
2.72% 
oS ——— J 22** 
Group 1—30 & above Groups s = a 4 98** ape 
5 t 2. 
1&3 3.32** 5 99** 
Group 2—27-29 1&2 2.14* 2 49** 
2&3 0.05 # are 
ae 2&4 0.29 # gee 
5 0.14% 
Group 4—21-23 2 rs : ro Te 3 
0.41% ee 
Group 5—18-20 : . i3% 1.11 
Classes 1.13 # 
Seniors Senior-Junior oe 1.07 # 
Senior-Soph. Bpan 1.248 
Senior-Fresh. 2A 1.228 
Juniors Junior-Soph. apar 1.09 # 
Junior-Fresh. 3.38 1.348 
Sophomores Soph.-Fresh. 0.66 # 
Freshmen 


J 
leve 
a er cent 

* Significant at 5 Per cent level +*+ Significant at 1 pi 

# Not Significant. 


ship with college ex 


o indi- 
ification 
perience, in so far as college classific 
cates experience, C 


: eaching 
ontrasted with the observation ee Ps show? 
Aptitude apparently varies little between ages 18 and 29, 4 


+h colleg 
in Table I, the assumption that aptitude increases with 
experience seems valid. 

xamination of the 
that the diff 


n es is sign! he 
Core of Seniors and Sophomor petwee? e 
at the 5 per cent level of confidence, The difference p 


; ignificant; yt 
mean score of Sophomores and Freshmen is not sig 
difference as shown bei 


inte 
ng due to chance. It should be poi yee? 
here that the Most strikj 
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th i 
“tol are impact of college teaching bears fruit in a higher po- 
ial aptitude for teaching by the end of the Junior year. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


Pe wt Washington University Test of Teaching Aptitude 
ii e te to three hundred fifty-three students enrolled 
dis Ger sional education courses at Southern University during 
ie te mer of 1956 and the Spring of 1957. Scores were analyzed 
a standard deviations, ranges, and coefficients of 
The re according to sex, age groups, and classification. 
(1) Wr owing tentative conclusions would seem suggested: 
tigrthan omen students show a slightly higher aptitude for teach- 
(2) S men, on a whole. 
titude A students show a significantly higher degree of ap- 
not aa teaching than Sophomores or Freshmen, but they did 
(3) J significantly higher than the Juniors. 
ot Soph unior students scored significantly higher tha 
(4) ae and only slightly lower than Senior students. 
ptitude appears to increase with college experience but 


Sho $ 
en only a slight tendency to increase with ages below twenty- 


n Freshmen 
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THE FORTHCOMING CHANGE 
J. B. TULASIEWICZ 


Towa State Teachers College, Cedar Falls 


EVERYBODY FOR A CHANGE 


Educators, politicians, practically everybody is making sugges- 


tions “how to improve our educational system” in order that i 
may be able to compete with the Russians. The irony is that be 
Russians are changing their educational system—and this shou 
serve us as a warning in our undertakings. put 

Tt is not enough to have a general support for the change l 
also it is necessary to avoid haste and make a change which wou ‘ 
benefit the society in the most efficient way. The suggestions bene 
are generally made are directed towards the changes in curriculu! A 
to give the students the opportunity to learn more of the bas! 
skills, required of those who will be considered as educated, 2” 
who intend to enter the universities and colleges. B. 

Today the best known Suggestions are made by Dr. James ic 
Conant in “The American High School Today.” Among the eo 
twenty-three suggestions he is proposing are: more years 0 fe 
ences and languages, The idea is basically sound if properly apP” 
and understood, 


A student who would like to master any foreign language ho 
doubt should Spend at least four years studying a language 1? o 
grade or high school, or if he wants to have some understanding 
Science, the four years’ curriculum is hardly a bare minimum. 


HOW ARE THE SCHOOLS RESPONDING? 


ake 
new trend several schools started to ™ 


3 uire” 
ulum and introduced a standardized req 


ment for all students t 


to con” 
sein 
if he does not have the ability to studY 
290 
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ence on a more advanced level. The general requirement without 
making a distinction between different purposes may be detri- 
mental to those concerned. 
oa first place, we may expect that, in order to graduate, 
will aA s who may have potential abilities for studies in other fields 
io pena most of their time studying “the subjects they will never 
ich pian or have any use for”, and may not have enough time 
i 0 concentrate on other fields of knowledge. Besides, if a stu- 
ent is required to accept a curriculum which he would be able to 
on only with great difficulty and if he cannot make a choice 
rom at least a few different curricula, this may create unnecessary 
frustration, 
Pe a not think it is necessary for every student who intends to 
Stu n a college or university to spend, for instance, four years 
ying advanced courses in mathematics, which he will finally 
i. with an average grade, instead of concentrating more on 
o TE, history, philosophy, or art, where he may make ex- 
: lent progress. We have to remember that the curricula should 
fact usted to the needs of students and not vice versa. The very 
igh that society wants to have more engineers and technicians 
ned a guarantee that we will have more because we have a proper 
pro iculum. Our desire should be supported by @ supply of more 
hie material to work with. Offering more courses 1n science will 
ies create more technicians, it may only help to discover the abili- 
sho and help those who have the abilities to develop them. There 
i uld be plenty of opportunity for those who have capacities but 
‘does not mean that everybody who intends to graduate from 
‘gh school must have so many hours in advanced courses 1m SCl- 


en : 
ce or foreign languages. 


DANGER? 


WHERE IS THE 
o make the same mistakes 


4 Seems to me that we are going t 
ich were made in many European schools half a century ago. 
Te also was a general type high school with a standardized re- 


ireme : f what the student 
nt for uages, regardless ot w. a s 
wrga of experimentation, the 


Planned f 
i 3 ral years 
r the future. After severa! y cee ie 


ic eye 
h was geared to “humanities”, 


dir 
ec $ 
ted to eoero? 
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; T 

A student who wished to enter high school was given a St 
he finished the fourth grade in one of the two types of r e 
After passing a test and showing promise for the future, ne 
accepted at the school of his choice. If after a year ice a nl 
covered that he had made a wrong decision, it was possib e cet ee 
to transfer to a different type of school. The door to some ee high 
high schools was not tightly closed—many who entered th ane, 
schools preparing for a higher education discovered that ny ie 
not absorb the curriculum and consequently transiens t sete 
general schools, and many from the general schools found thei 
to a school preparing for advanced studies. ; soul of 

Those who could not pass the test were admitted to a sc pues 
a general curriculum where they studied for four years a 


y rent 
ground which would allow them to enter one among many diffe 
professional schools. 


WHAT MAY WE LEARN FROM THE RUSSIANS? 


s r 

Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt in her book On My Own, desoribing as 
impressions from the Soviet Union stated that the Russian e 
very successful in applying Ivan Pavlov’s theory of an A 
reflex to the education of children. It is true that young ifferent 
beings can be conditioned. They may be taught many = pre- 
things which somebody considers as important. They may °° orm 
pared to acquire a certain amount of knowledge and then pe! ui 
the functions required by the state. Pavlov’s ideas were ion 
Successfully applied in the Soviet Union in the field of educa 
But this success is very limited. e tech- 

It is true that the Russians, percentage-wise, have more eri- 
nicians and engineers than we, but this does not prove the p 
ority of the educational system or superiority in the field of oe 
If we would have in the United States a commission which W state 
direct and select young people according to the need of pew of 
and condition them, we could very easily double the num 
technicians and engineers, cer” 

Numbers are important for an advancement, but only to oe 7 
tain degree and mostly in the field of technical advancement je 
scientific progress, numbers are insignificant. Progress a mou 
by those who completed a rigid requirement for a certain & re 
of courses, Pro 


‘ ; who 
. Btess, in most cases, is created by those 
known as “single-minded” Persons, 


a ai 
SS a 
Se 
nr 
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V 
n we do not realize that we are eliminating many 
NECESA te s given field by imposing requirements which are not 
iced: + success in the field. For instance, many colleges and 
Broise AR from those who intend to enter the nursing 
en cle nN physies, amounting to about 
sidente West he courses in this field which are required for medical 
isiy on : h the exception of those who are working in labora- 
yor H h, an average nurse seldom has any use for the chem- 
litat AORA she learned in college, but she needs many other 
ie aed ae successful nurse. It is possible that many potential 
isid Do w Pei down on account of a curriculum which is too 
mhacare want to close the door to higher education to those 
not able to absorb more advanced courses in sciences? 


QUANTIFICATION AND STAN: DARDIZATION 


Th ame ; 
i ae n trend which is noticeable and which is gaining mo- 
m is centralization. We are tempted to compare the school 


unit t A : 
o a business unit and very often we consider that the school, 


like a bus; 
business enterprise, should have a certain size to be efficient. 
big may not be 


It is tr 
S true that a school which is too small or too 


em $ è wt Ie 
ost efficient from the point of material investment, but we 
to business units. Not 


a day. 
a a statement, for instance, that a school which could graduate 
ndred students is the best, is of doubtful value, especially if it 
Rie i ized curriculum. In 
Y instances, it would be much bett o or three high 
iliti the big 


n 
Possib one roof, each having & differen 
le for such a unified high school to 
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this way raise the standards of instruction. Besides, it v 
possible to make better use of the faculty because different sp noel 
ists could be used to the best advantage in a unified high took 
by being employed in two or three different types of high ae ae 
For instance, a high school may have a vacancy for an ee, 
in French, or any other language, but does not have a ere 
asking for a full-time instructor. In a unified school, instruc big 
would work full time because a unified school would have a 
enough demand for their services. 


THE REORGANIZATION 


If the majority of high schools will accept and introduce a 
standardized curriculum, very soon they will be criticized tien mk 
are creating a “first and second” class of high school. I do not me HT 
it is necessary to make this distinction that only a school wer 
graduates a hundred students is a good school, because th e pa are 
will be very reluctant to accept the idea that their children jze. 
graduates from a school which is “inferior” on account a te 1a08 
We should make it clear that the changes which are taking P n 
are directed to the recognition of abilities and needs of students ee 
that the size is of Secondary importance. If our society needs ae 
engineers and technicians, we should have high schools with 3 0 
ricula which will prepare the students to enter the jana 
higher learning by offering training in science. But it wou a 
unfair to state that a student is not a “bright” student becaus ad- 
18 not able to study one or two more courses in science on 4? 
vanced level, 

On the other h 


from 
: and, each student who intends to graduate 
high school, rega 


a 
rdless of the general curriculum, should kt 
thorough Preparation in grammar and composition, no matter hoo. 
he intends to study in the future. A student receiving a high $° 
diploma should know his native language. nigh 
Today we live in the age of specialization and we need have 
schools which would have a curriculum suitable for those Wh? e 


: : P à a 
interest in sciences, high Schools for those who would like tO cic 
a background in hum: 


=e ise 10 

anities and do not show any promis e “aca” 
ence, and schools for those who do not or should not hav 
demic” ambitions, 


sao the 
We must remember all the time that the attempt to 1218° 
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ence: without taking proper care of those who cannot meet the 
ans = may sooner or later bring resistance. We want and expect 
ce a schools to offer a good academic training and this means 
eee of all those who would not be able to absorb what is 
aa = the curriculum, but the curriculum should vary accord- 
at | ne future plans and abilities of students, and this requires 
i east three different types of high school with three different 
ypes of curriculum. 


THE HUMAN ASPECT 


Ta assume for a moment that all changes suggested by differ- 
a have been successfully applied—does it mean that we 
oul pins the problem of raising the standards? I think we 
on go one step farther—for good schools with good curricula 
cai good teachers. I do not want to state that we do not have 
ie teachers—I want to stress that at the present time, many good 
achers simply do not have the time to be good teachers. 

wee often, one gets the impression that teaching is a side-line. 
ne that a teacher must be available for teaching, 
H e also must be available for chaperoning basketball or foot- 
thei games, he must organize cheering and other clubs and attend 
th r meetings, he must drive students to the games, he must take 
em to roller-skating rinks for parties, he has to attend all P.T.A. 


ah also all the meetings scheduled by the principal and 
‘perintendent. He must go to different committee meetings where 
continue the list of all 


i Presence is expected. I do not intend to bo 
e outside activities in which a teacher is expected to participate 
wee it would take too much space. i 
ea all know that a teacher very often does not have time 4 
a ia papers and assignments, that he does not have time to rea 
c tle in his field and find out what js new—he does not have 
hia to feel like a free human being. As long as we will np 
erstand the simple fact that the teachers should teach, an 
s at all other activities in many instances are detrimental to the 
growth” of teachers and students, n0 change in curriculum will 


elp much. 
Mg students will shy away from the courses which are more 
Ca cult not because they do not have capacities, but simply be- 
‘Use the courses are presented jn such a manner that they rather 
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have 
discourage than encourage students. A teacher who does not 


iasm from his 
much enthusiasm himself cannot expect much enthusiasm 
students. 


ARE WE READY FOR THE CHANGE? 

We may expect that the stiffenin 
many instances, what is known as 
dents will take the required courses 
Can we expect many teachers to 
Some at the University of Florid 
and a strong reaction from the 
high school would try to do th 
told that he does not know 
convince the parents that a 
and, if their children do n 
leave school, Ho 
children are not 

These and a f 
with a change in 
structure which r 


g of requirements will sae 
“passive resistance.” The mn? 
, but how much will they 7 $8 
“flunk” 75 per cent of the "oity 
a tried and got national pub re a 
students. If today a pee g 
e same—pretty soon he wou a 
“how to teach.” It will not be cerning 
school is primarily a place of ne 
ot have abilities to learn, they t thei 
W many parents would like to find out tha 

“high school material?” „rently 
ew other problems must be solved pare ae 
curriculum, otherwise we will build an ela 

ests on shaky foundations. 


MERIT RATING AND THE SINGLE- 
SALARY SCHEDULE 


WILLIAM PAUL LEWIS 
Department of Education, Troy State College 


Duri 
Fi en oe year, numerous articles pertaining to teachers’ 
has pares — and merit rating procedures and proposals 
press, While re the professional education journals and the lay 
several gs se positions have been amply represented by 
ment amon: a here is much evidence of increasing areas of agree- 
least two a. ao who are willing to concede that there a 
The ahaa) s to all arguments. 
eral dou e-salary schedule represent 
throughout ti of effort on the part of teachers’ organizations 
Of oarafal a nation. Now that it has come of age, it is the subject 
to find ae sometimes emotional, scrutiny. It js not surprising 
his scrutiny has uncovered some apparent weaknesses 


effect, ie ie chief virtue of the sing 
not onana had toward discouraging certain practices which were 
Schools onic to an educationally sound development of the public 
it has large e teaching profession. The bargaining system, which 
Spinster gety replaced, was characterized by the placing of local 

S at a decided advantage over non-local, married, or male 


Candi 

Ndidates for teaching positions. Secondary school teachers were 

further Jementary school teachers and, 
more, the subject taught in the high school or the grade 

ld frequently be the basis for 

hat many teachers or 


tracing of steps in the 


re at 


s the culmination of sev- 


le-salary schedule lies in the 


ary purposes solely on 

instituti, and the number of credits earned in I 

ay pe ions. There is ample evidence that professional as well as 

nien s seem to be increasingly aware of a need to apply other 
ia to the salary schedules. The suggestion of better pay for 
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Perien 
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Cae ions 
better teaching has been steadily developing into the proport: 
of a demand. 


: s each- 
Reports on analyses of various experiences in the area of t 
ers’ salaries, as wel which 
subject, have resulted in some rather clearly defined poco ies 
may well be kept in mind as we work toward better salary 


arize 
tions in our public schools. This writer has attempted to summ 
some of these fact, 


lieves, must be re 
in the developme 

First, the singl 
proven to be quit 
for teachers’ sala 
lege preparation i 
or less years of su 
to be rehired seve 
to justify an ine 


: e 
d publications cannot help but be mae 
t penditures of a great amount of time an m. It 8 
in behalf of this important Phase of our educational system. 


me titu- 
lifficult to consider for a moment that a teacher training insti” 


eacher Certific 


ily 
A teadi 

ation requirements have risen § d 
Past decade 


ore 
despite the great demands for ™ of 2° 
at =e each year, This, coupled with the enn mle 
Oving teacher training ropr ld justify a basi 
salary schedule which Programs, should j 
able students Who may be Potentially superior teachers- o bene’ 
ourth, a merit rating a t 
hool System unless there is mutual confidence and "plic: 
parte of teachers, administrators, and the lay 
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aie and counter-charges may diminish if all parties concerned 
he use as their ultimate criterion the answer to the question, “Is 
t Pa point conducive to a better learning situation for 
a a udents in our schools?” Reckless accusations broadcast in 
an irresponsible manner are & disservice to all of us. There is no 
Justification for general indictments to the effect that the general 
Public is chiefly concerned with “pinching pennies”, or, that ad- 
ministrators are constantly seeking power weapons, Or, that teach- 
_— more concerned about their racket than the welfare of 
eir pupils. Our professional ethics would seem to require us to 
80 Somewhat more than half way in this particular matter. 
Pea there is little, if anything, to be gained by attempting to 
the pare the merits or demerits of a teachers’ salary system with 
ay salary and wage practices of privately operated business firms 
oe non-governmentally employed professional people. The lack of 
l mmon, or comparable, factors makes these analogies rather 
udicrous, 
h, there should be no limit placed upon the number of teach- 
an who may qualify for additions to their basic salary in accord- 
a With a merit rating provision. Merit-based increases in sala- 
ten, ould be planned with the realization that most of the 
nie. ers of a given school system will eventually meet all of the 
taka established for merit recognition. : 
a Seventh, the evaluation of such an intricate matter as teaching 
‘lity and effectiveness poses a tremendous problem, or series of 
Problems, Evaluators are foreed to grapple with perhaps more 
ariables than constants, more unknown quantities and qualities 
e an known. We are, therefore, forewarned that there will be no 
“sy solutions and the hard ones may hold only for & certain place 
bv an indefinite period of time. We will likely have to be content 
ise clues rather than answers. These clues, however, will probably 
orth the efforts involved. 
ighth, teacher salary considerations, like other seein of 
on concern, are inextricably related to the ances 
Oncepts of our society. Public school salary systems tend to T 
ect our basic attitudes regarding such fundamental concepts as 
| system in our culture; 
and our inter- 


: os lative importance of @ public schoo: i 
eee i ofession in our society ; 
sheet TE tion and the desires of our people. 


ti : 
tations of the needs of our na 


N 
THE TEAM APPROACH IN SUPERVISIO 
MAURICE E. ST. MARY 
Principal, Forest Road School, Valley Stream, New York 


ony staf 
A unique organization of the mean each 
wherein all principals and supervisors spend some ee d school 
building in the district, has been in effect in a Long Is 
district for the past nine years. 
Traditionally 


satisfied with the results, 


a 
z expla? 

t of other schoo] districts, here isa ee ge 
am and its results and so administrators 


There are three maj 
neighborhood school 


sf this administ™™” 
Yy consultant. The work of this a 


} ion in thei 
not only supervise instruction in t the 
o share 


i roughou 
Supervision of instruction thr ee each of 
S to this year, every teacher was seen 
the team in a fo 


: ma p 
mal observation, besides numerous e 
S each teacher received five formal o ae: TH 
with five different E ha 
sing size the observation s¢ 
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Thi a 
ing ee principal will observe every teacher in his build- 
thecondsbars ce, preferably more. The elementary consultant and 
trict at least anapa observe each tenure teacher in the dis- 
Each principal Ae each probationary teacher at least twice. 
sultant will ines satani principal, and the elementary con- 
idllows: rve every probationary teacher in the district, as 

1 ‘ 

g as on in his first year, by December 1. 

3) ack in his third year, by January 1. 

Plus the ab eacher in his second year, by February 1. 
Side his ies a principal will observe tenure teachers out- 
observers, uilding upon the recommendation of any of the other 

It wi 
still Sar on from the above schedule that each teacher will 
amount of ene formal observations but the building principal’s 

he lag is b servations has been lessened from previous years. 
assistant emg assumed by the elementary consultant and the 

his building principal. 
Sources — has proven to be extremel 
good ileana e pooled to help teachers bette 
things vate se teacher is using can be excha 
great, impo i shared with other teachers int: 
er consider A for the evaluation of teachers when tenure is un- 
at it is ration. It leaves a principal with a fine feeling to know 
teacher te only his judgment which decides for or against a 
Way or a hen this issue arises. If the maj ority of the team feels one 
air an, d nother about such a matter, one can be quite sure that a 
ith an Just decision will be reached. Thus are teachers provided 
Ste insurance policy” against unfair judgment. 

ers and r approach actually begins with the engaging of teach- 
minist continuous throughout & teacher's time in the district. 
Pool thei rators act as a team in interviewing candidates and again 
iring : r judgment in the hiring of new personnel. At the time of 
hey kn eachers are informed concerning this approach so that 
Bettas + what to expect of the administration and what can be 
istrict of them. They also know that they are engaged for the 
alanç and not for any particular school. Each year, staffs are 
any ed so that no one school will be overburdened with too 
teachers” personnel and each has a fair number of experienced 


y effective because re- 
r their instruction, the 
nged and these “good” 
he district. It is also of 


ê 
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istrict 

After new people are hired the team orients them g ee me 
by a series of meetings designed especially for ee kerani af 
ings cover planning of lessons, classroom control, the 
the attendance registers, and marking and reporting. J carly of 

Once they are in their own classrooms, frequent and e sedi 
servations are made of them (as you will note from pole they 
previously mentioned) and help is given them when, ee ‘ath 
need it. They are urged to ask for help and not to fee nelpi0g 
requests will be marked against them. They also have a ioe 
teacher to whom they can turn for the answers to routine q 


on the 
A helping teacher is a teaching member of the staff usually 
Same grade level as th 


The same approach 
Each committee is ass 


a itte 
committee js doing and helps them to put their work P ay bave 
form for the rest of the faculty. Out of this committee ee th an 
Oncept courses in Science, Social Studies, He nts. 
Handwriting, to name a few of the more recent peri grades 

Approximately Six times a year, there are meetings by 


zh an eX 
for all teachers in the district. These provide teachers na jn Te" 
cellent Means for sharing ideas and the pooling of thin rof 
gard to prob 


: ember | 
lems of a particular grade level. There is & i act I 
the administrative team assigned to each of these a 2 
th the curriculum comm 


teamwork, 
cations are 


least one and possib] 


ers e 
plans are made for the D ing T 
Again all are on hand for the last week immediately p! tain 


5 cel 
Opening of school in the fall and at this time it can be y ji survey 
as been accomplished and final goals can be set. 
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of the work : P 
40 di Aai er sara in the summer of 1957 showed that some 
typed, fe ere ooks, booklets or instruction sheets had been 
smemo s and collated. The team approach in regard to 
titled, “Eleven i fully covered in an article by this author en- 
WRG keot 7 onths For School Administrators,” in the June 
Will this 4 he American School Board Journal. ; 
that it will — work in other districts? We are sure 
hasmever 4 P there are a number of cautions for a district which 
this PAA it. The reasons why it seems to have worked for 
azards, might be as good a way as any to point out such 

First 
Open ah e has always been the example of the friendly, 
cipal in the distri he supervising principal, who was the only prin- 
@ set the ten before the influx of new residents from the city. 
new administ ne or his time and as new schools were opened and 
Could be ex rators needed he made sure that such coöperation 
what his “he of the new personnel and that they understood 
being he m for the future entailed. Each administrator, before 
ofe te , was thoroughly briefed and checked on his spirit 
are not SEE Thus, the team is a coöperative group of men who 
cism as a y sensitive and who do not take a constructive criti- 
the part a oe affront to themselves but as an endeavor on 
cussions of a; e team to improve the program. There are open dis- 
Ut no one Fad proposed ideas and frequently there are arguments, 
other me eaves the meeting with any animosity towards an- 
mber, Ideas may originate with any member of the team, 


or fro 
m any member of the staff. Such ideas are then brought forth 
eek, examined from all 


opted as district policy. 
edit for any progress made, 


hey ne in many cases, meet t e 
Oncerni o serve to keep all administrators comp 
AN ales every aspect of the school program. i 
ets o attend the monthly Board of Education meetings which 
about ieS information concerning how the board members feel 
e various issues and acquaint each administrator with 


letely informed 
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the board members. Knowing them as individuals and vice vers 
makes it that much more a codperative association. 

It is felt that the team approach has paid huge dividends to the 
dividual members of the team and to all members of the TA 
but most important to the boys and girls who attend the schoo’s: 


This program will continue, with any modifications which chang- 
ing times make necessary. 


in 


| 


( 


i 


| 


LOUISIANA SUPERVISORS EXAMINE 
THEIR PRACTICES’ 


THOMAS R. LANDRY 
Director of Elementary Education 


Louisiana State Department of Education, Baton Rouge 


oe Louisiana supervisors do? What practices do they 
ate o Improve instruction? Are the things they do to improve 
These on considered good practices? 
sought ¢ were the questions that schoo y 
How ea se as they began a study early in 1955. 
ouisi e Study Began. For several years prior to 1955, the 
iana School Supervisors moved toward an examination of 


eir practices, In the meetings of their official organization, the 
y began to raise more 


oa i School Supervisors Association, the; ) 7 

lo questions about their own efforts to improve instruction. 
an Pi estate to them were two discoveries, namely, (1) that 
formed ming number of lay and professional people were unin- 
and (2) A misinformed concerning the activities of supervisors, 
ende that even among some professional people there was & 

ney to accord little importance to supervision generally. 


Thei r 
fa deep concern accounted for the decision at the Supervisors’ 
st: -Winter Conference to do research on the three questions 
ps above. 
que m the Study Was Conducted. In seeking answers to these 
Stions, the supervisors planned to do four things, namely, (1) 


o 2 
ei = P time logs of their activities on selected half-days through- 
ut the 1955-56 school session, (2) to select one supervisory ac- 
h of these half-days and 


ivitv : 
Miha Which they were engaged on eac a i 

ane e it objectively in writing, (3) to analyze the time logs a 
ow DA descriptions for the purpose of arriving at a picture o 

and f OUlsiana supervisors engaged in the study spend their time 
or the purpose of identifying the techniques used over and 


] supervisors in Louisiana 


a 

6 n study made by the Louisiana School Supervisors Association in co- 

tion on with the State Department of Education and the College of Edu- 

Educar Louisiana State University. Dr. Jane Franseth of the U. S. Office of 
ation served as consultant for the study. 
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: ional 
over to improve instruction, and (4) to examine the prae F 
literature and the research in order to find out if — aoa ote 
supervisors in this study were doing to improve ea oe of the 
considered good supervisory practices. At the conclus ae. 
study, the supervisors submitted written statements cone mati 
worth of the study and the questions that remain un 
until further research is conducted. . rt of the 
The guesses about their activities. During the early sen es 
study the supervisors in attendance at a special work co coal 8 
listed different activities which they thought were ei in the 
supervisors in the state. Later, as they became ee. activi- 
analysis of the available data, they thought of many oth 


: ninety- 
ties and added them to the original list making a total of 
nine. 


The following stateme 


(1) The supervisor 
parish, 


(2) The supervisor does clerical work. , istributio® 
(3) The supervisor is in charge of the selection and dis 

of textbooks and supplies. 
(4) The supervisor works with lay groups. 


(5) The supervisor is a resource person. i 
(6) The supervisor initiates supervisory services. 
(7) The s i 


upervisor uses the scientific approach in SE con- 

(8) The supervisor provides help on the basis of ne 
sidered important by the teachers. 

(9) The supervisor rates his teachers. 


(10) The supervisor coördinates the instructional prog’ 
the parish, ; ba 

Getting the data needed to identify recurring cupervisord i pout 
tices. The supervisors kept time logs on certain days at a 
the year. In addition, they wrote detailed degoripti ame pt time 
things they did to improve instruction on the days tey art of tni 
logs. More than a hundred persons participated in this p 


study at one time or another, 


ade: 
nts illustrate the types of ae EN ajs 
decides on the problems for study 


sion. 


m in 


saor 
ervis? 
An example of a time log submitted by one of the sup J 
for a half-day of work follows: dat 
8:00 Arrived 


; livere 
at office; collected materials to be deb 
school. 


mee 
[Á 
Bomen meee 
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8:45 ro at school; checked in with principal. (Principal 
8:55 Vrt re ay lunchroom worker with October report.) 
ee ed | rst and second grades’ classroom and observed les- 
= First graders engaged in reading situation. Second 
9:15 ae ers busy on several types of work. 
. neipal arrived in classroom. Principal and supervisor 
oticed that one group of children worked independently 
while teacher was working with other group. A variety of 
9:40 baea was planned for the children. 
Seep He se with teacher and principal. 
> a ed third and fourth grades’ classroom and observed an 
arithmetic lesson. Assisted the teacher in teaching & spell- 
10:20 ae lesson. 
10:30 merge ro visiting. 
isited fifth and sixth grades’ ¢ 
11:29 se lesson. 
£ alked with fifth and sixth grades concerning the teaching 
ikai of social studies. 
Visited seventh and eighth gra 
11:45 gl of an arithmetic lesson. 
isited the gymnasium and observed & physical e 
12. class. 
Lunch 
a the following quotations will illustrate the detailed 
ie P lons (anecdotal recordings) of supervisory incidents which 
upervisors wrote on each day they kept time logs: 


ommittee charged 
the supervisor on 


Jassroom and observed a 


des’ classroom and observed 


ducation 


1) « 
“at Mine principal, serving as chairman of the over-all ¢ 
a job to Bane the August workshop, requested the help of 
The į > done. An appointment was made by telephone. i 
Sonne] fo was to name committees, state their functions, and to list per- 
mittee = each. ‘All of these had been discussed in the large planning com- 
Sheet t eeting and the problem now was mainly one of preparing & written 
© send to all members. 
writter function of each committee was and a brief statement 
c issn, for each; likewise the person? mittee including the 
Braphin; n was listed, The sheet was then le sor for mimeo- 
(2) > aie sending to committee members.” 
his fa he principal showed the supervisor & esting program that he and 
taster had developed. Supervisor seve him suggested test programs 
e mended by SRA, California Test Bureau, and World Book Company. 
number of tests listed on their program had already been ordered. The 


: x sein 
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r om- 
in line with rec 

principal added, ‘We will adopt a planned program in lin 

mendations next year.” 


À . After the class 
(3) “Visited a health class in one section of the mia ie oi scheduler : 
the teacher explained her Program showing how rie ia the healt — 
for health teaching. We discussed the work being hia was a timely dison 
even to the point of how it affects the attendance, This 


ts 
keep } 

i vorking hard to 

sion for this particular teacher as this school was working 

attendance up.” 


Fone TH 
vi visors. 

Identifying the recurring practices of Louisiana nd deseriptions 

small groups, the supervisors read the time logs taemai whic : 

of supervisory activities. When they came to s mney copied thi 

supported any one of the guesses they had listed, eviden 

statement and placed it under this particular guess a 

it was a practice of Louisiana supervisors. . ort the gues 
For example, the following statements which supp 


5 s 
ied from the time log 
“Supervisors are Tesource persons,” were copie: 
and descriptive accounts: 


ali- 
RA, Ĉ 
ed by 5 
“Supervisor gave him Suggested test programs ri ecommend 

fornia Test Bureau and World Book Company. 
“Assembled map catalogues.” turity.” ” 
“Administered California Short Form Test of Mental Ma ams 
“Gave specific information to 


r 
h prog! de 
lunch room managers on lunch ra 


t 
of four 
“Conference with teacher who was leader of the group 


teachers the day before the in-service study.” 


f jal rea 
“Invited to a fourth grade room to work with a few speci noo? 
and to give some help with them on phonics.” ld get 
Discussed with teach 


cou. 
er a reading problem and how we 
ecial Education Clinic.” m in my 
h speech clinician in regard to speech proble: 


5 
ding 025° 


parish 
schools,” 


Supervisor showed th 
ardized tests and ex 
Brought test booklet 


ér 


program 


$ sting ma? 
r S—made other preparations for the te sleting 
“Visited with the principals who were discussing and co eral 

order,” ER 
“Reviewed and rey 


, pment for 

= ised an order for materials and — ; 
cience, Biology and Chemistry for a new department. i o 

, someter: ts 
Went to Health Unit and secured an additional ee pare? 
“Worked with Secretary jin Preparing a sample booklet to gi f 
rst graders” 
“Worked on a 


the State D 


G 


Paper which I had b 


o 
er 
em! 
am 
een asked to prepare for 
epartment,” 


| 
| 
| 
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oe the analysis of the data was completed, the supervisors 
Ena aat eleven of their guesses had enough supporting state- 
ma A rom the time logs and anecdotal recordings to warrant 
z $ abeled recurring practices of Louisiana supervisors.” 
a practices good? When these recurring practices were 
pee Yi ed, the supervisors began an examination of the research 
diaa ne professional literature. With the help of a supervision 
lit s at Louisiana State University, they found statements in the 
eae and the research pertaining to each of these practices. 
j ey listed each statement with proper identification under the 
St ee which it supported. For example, the following statements 
ich suport the recurring practice, “Supervisors are Tesource 


e 
persons,” were located: 


(1) From the literature 


Ki 
wa is enriched by the introduction and use of supplementary ma- 
h T s, and, while these sources of aid can take many forms, the supervisor 
ad a definite responsibility for introducing the teacher to them.” 
Supervisors have responsibility for “preparing instructional materials. 
a epare courses of study; prepare, list, and discuss instructional materials 
of peed types; prepare oral or written materials on specialized problems 
onstruction, of testing, of improving specified aspects of instruction. 
in, Procedures and techniques for the improvement of teachers and teach- 
g must be furnished by the supervisor to the teachers. He should keep 
imself familiar with resources which teachers can use and should keep 


teachers familiar with them.” 
guid be Supervisor will continuously evaluate his 0 
vč ed in this appraisal by such questions as these: . 
ae resource materials.” er 
iù he author includes the following in the duties of the supervisor: “Act- 
ne aS a resource person or speaker in workshops, at school staff meetings, 
State and national education conferences, at PTA meetings. 
Some supervisors have found their most helpful contribution Co 


wn work. He can be 
..Do I give help in 


nsists of 


N en old P. Adams and Frank G. Dickey, Basic Principles of Supervision, 
ork: Ameri 27. 
tk: American Book Company, 1953, p sieaarnome: 


ž illi .. 
N William H. Burton and Leo J. Brueckner, Supervision, 
Inc., 1955, pP- 17-8. 


ew York: A 
i leton- -Crofts, 8. cag 
eng bert eh al Ralph S. Owings, Supervising Instruction m 
Tat Schools, New York: McGraw-Hill, 1955, p. 60. 
Oe PP. 2245. l 
thel Thompson, “So Begins—So Ends the Superviso! 


tio 
nal Leadership, 10: 83-4, November, 1952. 


r's Day.” Educa- 
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r ily 
3 : d ideas eas 
making professional material that contains suggestions an 
accessible to teachers.” i ypervisor, C22 
Wiles lists the following as a way the afiejal leadis eh) teachers 
assist in improving the teaching-learning situation: “keep 
supplied with up-to-date material.” 
(2) From the research he Middle 
‘ s in the fit 
Replogle sent questionnaires to over 300 teachers in roa making ai 
West to determine the help wanted by teachers. “ Dort apa one of the are! | 
able expert resource Personnel as special problems arise” w: 
in which these teachers wanted help most” 


superv! 
What They Found Out. The data gathered by mo supervisors 
proved significant. They arrived at a picture of wh 


Seer ractices: 
do. They identified some of their recurring ames F terature 
They found 


and the rese 
What su 


+ cipal 
; ith princip’ 

visiting classrooms, doing clerical work, conferring — 
and teachers, working with lay groups, traveling, and P spent ™ 
in group conferences were the activities on which they roximately 

time. Further analyses of the data revealed that ap a e a 

half of the activities of the supervisors could not be aa ailsabo * 
nitely as related to improving instruction. Additional ifica 


ʻo class} 
these activities were found to be needed for a definite 
tion as related 


or unrelated, 

_ What are the recurring supervisory practices? The on a 
time logs and the descriptive accounts of supervisory 4 jehi 
indicated that Louisiana supervisors who were oe over: 
study used the following Supervisory practices over iss 

(1) Working with Principals to improve instruction- 
(2) Engaging in classroom visitation. 


(8) Initiating ideas, making suggestions, and 40° 
Sponsibility for getting a job done. 
(4) Serving as resource persons. 
(5) Providing help on the basis of needs considere 
Y teachers, 


jsors 


the 
m 
m dents 


n p e 
epti?g ; 1 


d soporte” 


ally, 
= í A Pr entice p 
In Kimball Wiles, Supervision for Better Schools, New Yorx* f 
€» 1955, p, 262, jot“ 
* Ibid., p. 343, gauca” 
° Vernon L 


” 
> D Replogle, “What Hel Do Teachers Want? 
Leadership, 7: pp. 445-9, April, 1950, p 


Ki 
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© e with lay groups. 
osterin S r 
Aelii a atmosphere of support and understanding to 
8 n . Je A 
= Sah mpa e A service. 
(10) ee in activities for their own professional growth. 
ti) aking plans for their own activities. 
ee al Providing opportunities for people to share in planning 
king decisions about matters that affect them. 


T ao ik 

at oan the professional literature and the available 
tsten le ant rere by the supervisors and the university class 
Dinoiiess as : hat amply supported each of the eleven recurring 

Be Pend good supervisory procedure. 

ecuviction of the Study. A by-product of the study was a firm 
research is on the part of the participants that much additional 
ion, studi needed in the area of school supervision. In their opin- 
Purposes tos should be undertaken immediately for the following 


(1 i 
) To find out the supervisory services which Louisiana teach- 


ers thi 
en are most helpful. 
certain o determine how much success is being achieved 
(3) pin supervisory techniques. 
hat o find out the extent of a supervisor's influence in changes 
a affected. 
osopł To ascertain the correlation bet 
(5) bea his practices. 
(6) e determine the extent of conflic 
ward o determine attitudes of school 
ee © 
(8) To identify the obstacles to good supervision in this state. 
su To identify additional recurring practices of Louisiana 
“Upervisors, 
ee T o find out whether there are any especially promising 
su visory practices that are not being utilized by Louisiana 
Hew 
1 
‘tna To classify all activities 
or unrelated to supervision. 


A 
epee a district supervisory group has underway a study that 
throw some light on one of these areas of needed research. 


with 


ween & supervisor's phil- 


ts in supervisory services. 
personnel and others to- 


of supervisors more definitely as 


sh 


BOOK REVIEWS 


gl , York: Ox- 
VIRGINIA L. SENDERS, Measurement and Statistics. New Yor 
ford Press, 1958, pp. xvi + 594. 


In seventeen cha 
cial effort to mak, 
written for the stude 
tistics, “to help you 
forgotten material.” 


oe 
0 is 
sta- 
nts who are not quite ready to amor 
to diagnose your difficulties an ; 
In the oiher diaple we find an orem" meas” 
of material which distinguishes “the four principal kinds tio, aD 
urement scale,” i.e., the nominal, ordinal, interval and th more 
the five questions we “commonly ask of the data,” (whi cial a 
in detail become nine questions. Pp. 70-71). Also for a el 
to the student, he will find the author’s plan to BUMA at ip 
of descriptive Statistics” in Table 2.1 and a further ain the 
Table 2.2. “C ll summarize the results and pre 
filled-in table.” (Table 9.1, pp. 329-334.) ng: number 
Chapters 1-16 take up the Why and what of statistics; P} ale; 
fasurement; the nominal seale; the i s 
ratio scales (4 chapters) ; “Looking Bac tå i f 
summary chapter; probability ; testing hypotheses and es alysis ° 
margins of error; inferences from data (3 chapters) i A n Ther? 
are 20 Tab R over-all view of inferential eta en 
ables (A-T) in the Appendix (pp. 531-580) p an 
with 
include questions and probla hs an’ 
ms at the ends of chapters. Many & ap gi ct 
ew generally well-selected refer jee! e oE 
pters. Many Suggestions are given for *¢ be 


re ee e 

not al tics and for the avoidance of errors. The 5 ould ; 

oa 3 pigs the desireq definition. Some statemen dal 
The voluma a Symbols be included in the Indet: spe 


3 jon is OF" yho 
interest to stude iy Wealth of statistical information ose 


. o i 
ts nadequate preparation pale ae jp 
®cking their own efforts by the US pese i 
and answers, The style is pleasant d material is D prosen!” 
an Interesting Way ee 


: . . o 
` -R Organization and in clearness 
312 
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ti ; 
on, the author seems to have had a very considerable measure of 
success. 

A. S. EDWARDS 


The University of Georgia 


inas B. Korzsnix. Mental Discipline in Modern Education. 
niversity of Wisconsin Press, 1958, pp. xi + 281. 


to oe out the field of education the pragmatic test will be used 
of "igen whether the educational process is successful. One 
ik der doctrines, “formal discipline,” was firmly believed to 
tden e satisfactorily in school practice. Briefly, it held that by 
dintas & rigorous experience, doing hard work, studying very 
in lif subjects, one would derive experience applicable elsewhere 
iti e, with no other effects. The adherents of this doctrine used 
n support of favorite subjects when they came under attack for 
oie relative lack of appeal to children, youth, and adults. Be- 
into ing, however, with A. B. Hinsdale who found effect overflowing 
peri congruent channels,” and continuing with the famous ex- 
Sone and resultant interpretations of Thorndike and Wood- 
eines studies and theoretical interpretations appeared which even 
of a not well understood by those who champion the older ec 
i niversal transfer of training or formal discipline. Because 0 e 
Mportance of the issue, we must have recurrmg examinations of 
k Problems it involves, and the resulting information must be 
ade available to everyone in the field of education. 


W Orata diq this for the profession some twenty years age and or 
© have this new and very useful volume by Walter B. Kolesni 4 
of mental discipline 


hapter I i i nt meanings 
and some of ite spe pree TI reviews its status in the last 
Cutury; and we again meet some of our old friends—the Yale 
ommittee, E, L. Youmans, DeGarmo, Pestalozzi, Joseph La 
€ Committee of Ten’s report, the Herbartian movement, My oo 
ames’ historical experiment in memorizing. And, no doubt for 


tst time, Hinsdale is di d 

ale is discovered. y S 
e author points out that, well into this century, the ag “a 
Sept had its defenders and strong advocates. The peel a 
that this group still exists, probably with minds somewha 
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oe n 
and unwilling to recognize the existence of possibilities ater 
just positive transfer of training. In Chapter HI t a stadie 
views the great mass of experimental evidence derived 5 oak Wl 
by Thorndike and Woodworth, Norsworthy, Wang, . rayi 
Angel, Kline, Hewins, Peterson, Winch, Sleight, ag EE, 
Briggs, Lewis, H. O. Rugg, Ruediger, Judd, Sorenson, ch pro- 
Bagley, and many others. He also reports the views of x Butlet 
ponents of the older concept as Paul Shorey and Nicholas z of the 
and ends the chapter by calling attention to the appearance 

critics of the experimental data. camina- 

Chapter IV, n he names “Reactions,” is largely a 
tion of the various interpretations that followed upon the coming 
fication of the older doctrine and the theories of the doa sodworth's 
upon the heels of the experimentation. Thorndike and Woo t Moore 
identical element theory is reviewed. It is pointed out r e”; an 
and Heck found the “traditional theory quite inadequa belie f 
that others tended to claim there was no truth in the SS meee 
while Colvin cautioned that it would be a misfortune eii 
such a belief. Orata’s critical examination of the idea of izations 
elements is restated. Judd’s theory of transfer of eoan as fat- 
is again brought to view. Various theories of the mind, suc in these 
ulty psychology, connectionism, et al., become involved We also 
interpretations. The recent view of Bestor is repo eh the rela- 
find in this chapter the beginnings of the examination A teaching, 
tions between such matters as motivation of learner, g00 d the po 
and other factors such as intelligence status of learner an doctrine 
sibility of positive transfer. More proponents of the older and the 
are Teported—among others, Lodge of Teachers College 
Classical Investi ation report. 

Chapter V is fens A some of the history and explant 3 
faculty psychology. Those who hold this to be R ae hat it 
idea should read this chapter carefully, for the writer i pe prob- 
is not. His history will be helpful to many professionals A” enter 
ably not to laymen. Chapter VI, on “Liberal pinan of Lib- 
into the aged stronghold of the older doctrine, the o training» 
eral Arts. With their objective of general culture of mIn e olde" 


or of ethical values, one must either come to grips wit 
doctrine or reth 


of that idea. T 
views, he make 


tion of 


ie 
: ay's V 
ink and readjust in terms of what is yer soa 
hat many have made no attempt a proba 1 
8 clear. Yet, Liberal Education wou 


p 
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much more effective if they would, and, after doing so, would then 
increase their efforts to do better teaching! 

Kolesnik devotes Chapter VII to a brief discussion of “Mental 
Training and Democracy” wherein he explains some of the very 
important issues involved in this situation. In the last chapter, he 
Suggests some approaches to this great problem that will be of help, 
to those who will read and study what he has written. 

The review of the existing literature in our country is quite com- 
plete, but a few articles have been omitted, including the reviewer's 
old study of Transfer of Spelling Vocabulary; that fact, however, 
does not invalidate the value of the report. 

The reviewer urges the proponents of general education, the ad- 
Vocates of the older doctrine of formal discipline, and others who 
deal with the vital need of the end result of education to give serious 
and careful consideration to what is known about this problem. It 
Will pay them and this compilation and interpretation will serve 

em well if they will but read and, as they read, lay aside their 
ancient preconceived opinions. The reviewer had to do this as long 
80 as 1910, and has profited greatly thereby. This volume should 
3 elp correct the remnants of that partial view of some that “there 
18 no such thing as transfer of training”; it could also be the means 
of awakening many college teachers to the need for raising their 
teaching level to include, along with subj ect-matter, other entities 

at are terribly important to us all in this jittery world of today. 
he format is good, the few errors are unimportant. The reviewer 
commends the University of Wisconsin and the University Press, 
88 Well as the author on the production of this volume from his 


Sctoral di i 
dissertation. A. R. MEAD 


Gainesville, Florida 
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HOW WELL CAN TEACHERS ESTIMATE 
STUDENT GOALS?! 


FRANCIS J. CROWLEY 


Fordham University, School of Education 


How well do teachers know and understand their students? Are 
teachers aware of the hopes and worries of their students or are 
the teachers so concerned with their own problems and subject 
Matter that they do not know or care very much about those of 
the students? An opportunity to measure the isolation of the 
teachers’ “Ivory Tower” came about as a continuation of a study 
of adolescent goals (Crowley, 1957). The initial study sought to 
answer the question: “What are the goals, obstacles to the goals, 
and means to the goals of male high school seniors and college 
freshmen?” The present study sought to answer the question: 

How well can high school teachers estimate the goals, obstacles 
and means to the goals of male high school seniors?” 

There are many factors which could possibly influence the 
teachers’ ability to estimate student goals. Among these, the fol- 
Owing were considered for use in the present study: sex of the 
teacher, subject taught and years of experience. Although per- 
Sonality, emotional stability and job satisfaction are also important 
factors, it was not feasible to employ such variables in the present 
Study. The additional problem of differences among the seniors, 
le., vocational-academic, college bound-service bound, bright- 
8verage-slow, socioeconomic status, all had to be considered in 


evaluating the teachers’ estimates. 
THE PROBLEM 


The present study sought to answer the following questions: 
a How closely do teachers, as & group, estimate the goals, 

Stacle of their male senior studen 
oe means to the goals ents? 
re This research was supported by the Office of Naval Research, Personnel 
4 q Training Branch, Contract No. Nonr 880(02). This paper is a summary 

echnical Report No. 2. 
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(2) Is there a difference in the estimates made by male and. 


female teachers? 


(3) Are there differences in the estimates made by teachers in 
different subject matter areas? 

(4) Are the estimates made by teachers in vocational schools 
more accurate or less accurate than those made by teachers in 
academic schools? 

(5) Are there changes in the estimates of the teachers which are 
apparently related to length of experience in teaching? 

(6) Were the teachers’ estimates more representative of the 


responses of a particular category of students classified by socio- 
economic level, or mental ability? 


eloped in the initial study i 
the present study to obtain the 


» Ave years from now, ten years fr ony 

oe > and lifetime. All the items pertaining 

: on the first page of the checklist. The 

ee contained all the five-year goals, obstacles and helps. 

me-of-life grouping, were poe 

- In brief, the instructions directed t 
hree most important goals, the thre 


acles, and the three most important helps 0? 


i : igh 
academic and one public vocational ng 

school of the City of New York. The remainder of the items wet? 

Composed by the present Writer, research assistant and consultants- 


items were included on a trial form, aC 
‘boys in 


During the Spring term of 1957, the checklist was administered 
anonymously to 485 Senior boys from seven public academic an 


a 
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two public vocational high schools of the City of New York. The 
responses of the subjects were tallied on each of the following 
variables: school type (academic or vocational), six IQ levels, and 
Socioeconomic status as determined from stated occupation of 
father. A proportion of choice over the composite (Guilford, 1954) 
Was computed for each item in each of the classes of the variables. 

During the fall term of 1957 the same checklist was completed 
anonymously by 205 public high school teachers from seven aca- 
demic and two vocational high schools of the City of New York. 
The nine schools were drawn from the eleven schools which partici- 
pated in the initial study of adolescent goals. The instructions 
directed the teachers to complete the checklist in the same manner 
that they would expect an eighth-term boy to complete it. The 
teachers were cautioned with respect to the homogeneous and 
select characteristics of an eighth-term group, and were asked to 
respond in terms of the type of student with whom they were 
familiar. In addition to the checklist responses, descriptive data 
on the teachers were also obtained, namely, sex, subject taught 
and years of experience. The responses were then tallied on each 
of these variables and on the type of school. 

There were 133 male and 72 female teachers. There were 165 
academic and 40 vocational high school teachers. The teachers 
were distributed according to subject taught and years of experi- 
ence, as shown in Table I. 

A proportion of choice over the composite was computed for 
each item in each of the classes of the variables. The three highest 
rank items in each of the fifteen checklist sections were then 
Selected for direct comparison of the following groups: 


TABLE I.—DISTRIBUTION or SUBJECTS ACCORDING TO YEARS OF 
EXPERIENCE AND SUBJECT TAUGHT 


Years No. Subject No. 
30 or more 47 English 45 
25-29 38 Social Studies 41 
15-24 51 Science-Math. 51 
5-14 34 Non-Academic (Phys. 43 
Ed., Shop Bus., Com- 
mer.) 
0-4 35 Misc. (Lang., Music, 25 


Art) 
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i P 
Total teacher group vs. total senior boys group al 
e Academic High School teachers vs. Academic High Scho 
seniors 


; i hool 
(c) Vocational High School teachers vs. Vocational High Scho 
seniors : sity of 
The comparisons were made by computing the reese ne 
agreement between the two groups on the items and serene 
assuming that the teachers’ choices were no different tha: i ate 
choices. The probability was cumulative, that is, the exa aed te 
ability of the teachers ranking the items as they did, was or ce 
the exact probabilities of all the better rankings which cou. ie 
been made. “Better rankings” here means any choice or ra 


` of the 
of the top three items which was in closer agreement to that 
senior boys, 


The proportions-of. 
directly in order to ase 
groups in each of the 

(a) Male—female 

(b) Five subject matter groups 

(c) Five years-of- 

The sixth questi 


ared 
choice-over-the-composite were comp 


Š the 
ertain the presence of differences among 
following cases: 


R he 
support my parents”, first, second and third, respectively. T 
teachers’ highest ranke 


? 
TABLE II.—ProsaniLTY op AGREEMENT BETWEEN TEACHERS 


AND SENIOR Boys’ Curoices 


1 20 yr. Lite 
yr. Syr. 10 yr. 2 
0 | ag] raa a r 
Goals 3 a 
-010 211 .004 .00: 018 
Obstacles 291 018 021 -001 3 
Helps 


| 
| 


| 
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technical school”, “Make a lot of money” and “Get a car.” On 
a one year obstacles, the senior boys ranked “I don’t work as 
and as I should”, “My education might not be good enough” and 

Not enough time for all I want to do”, first, second and third 
respectively. The teachers’ highest ranked items were: “I don’t 
work as hard as I should”, “The entrance exam might be difficult” 
and “I don’t have enough money.” 

Tm all the other areas of the checklist, the teachers coincided 
a the senior boys in at least two of the three high rank items. 
pien me differences in the rank order, but the probability of 
eee ag in these instances, except on the ten-year helps, 
F Certain items on the checklist were rated quite differently by 

eachers and students. There were twenty-six items which were 
either rated much higher or much lower by the teachers when 
Ta e to the responses of the senior boys. These twenty-six 
items, which showed the least agreement in the rating of the two 
ea included four which were in the forty-five-high rank items 
A = boys and three which were in the forty-five-high rank 
of oe the teachers. On these items then, there was a difference 
oS a which was more than trivial since it concerned items 

T one group or the other considered important. 
the ra twenty-six items are listed below. An asterisk indicates that 

em was one of the three high rank items in that section of the 
checklist, 


Ranked higher by Teachers 


e Type Year Item 
oals 1 Get a driver’s license 
*Win a scholarship so I can go to college 
Get any job that pays well 
To seem older and more confident 
5 *Make a lot of money 


*Get a car 
10 Have a job which people think important 
Be the foreman or boss on the job 


Obst 

acles 1 Imay be drafted 

Helps My parents won’t agree with my choice 
1 I get help from my school or parents 


I work hard at school 
5 I will be in the service only a short time 
Life I won’t take a job without a good pension 
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Ranked higher by Senior Boys 


Type Year Item 


Goals 1 Work harder in school 
*Stay in good health 
5 Use my spare time to improve myself 
*Help to support my parents 
Do my best to keep my family happy 
20 To be able to see my mistakes and correct them 
_ Life To have educated my children 
*To repay my parents for all they have done 
I may not be in good health 
I can’t seem to manage money well 
10 My investments might not pay off 
Helps 1 *I have some experience in the work I want 


Obstacles 5 


These items, which 


the teachers and students ranked so differ- 
ently, although rel 


atively few in number, are quite different 1m 
content. One is tempted to ask whether the teachers were express- 
ing their opinion of the students or whether they were trying to 
estimate the Tesponses of the students. Likewise, were the senior 
boys honest in their responses or were they painting a flattering 
picture of themselves? Although there is no clear cut evidence on 
these questions, the informal responses of the teacher subjects to 2 
Summary of the findings indicated surprise and a willingness sii 
reform teacher Concepts of student goals, Likewise, the interviews 
and informal written reactions of the senior boy subjects to a 
ndicated that less than five per cent a tip 
rative or capricious in their participation. 

male teachers. The differences between the 


alth maintenance, good school marks, pect 
approval and aid, self improvement and confidence. The poma 
Da gave higher rankings to items concerned with finari 
i good citizenship and long range planning. These AP 
“is oe only nineteen items and in no instance coul t- 
ai ae between the senior boys and the teachers be a 
egina n ae sex. Briefly, there was more agreement betwee 
ei e item rankings than there was disagreement. ore 
than the oc" subject teachers. The English teachers, ™ t- 
€ other teacher groups, tended to present a rather ij 


m a o 
ee ees 
— 


ae 


: 
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tering selection of items which they believed the senior boys would 
have chosen or rejected. The social studies teachers tended to 
choose items which involved good personal relations and healthy 
Self-appraisal and to reject items relating to long-term planning 
and the influence of school and home. The science and mathematics 
group were relatively more concerned with prestige and personal 
Security items and tended to reject items of self-appraisal, personal 
assistance of others, health and athletics. The non-academic teach- 
ers tended to choose items which were worthy but did not have 
any strong characteristic pattern. The miscellaneous category of 
teachers had the greatest number of high-ranked and also of low- 
ranked items in any group. The miscellaneous group had more 
extremes and tended to make estimates which were diametrically 
Opposed to those of the English teachers. The miscellaneous cate- 
gory of teachers seemed the most willing to paint a glowing pic- 
ture of the senior boys. This, however, was in a relative and not 
M any absolute quantitative sense, that is, when compared with 
the other teacher groups. 

Vocational vs. Academic teachers. The three high-rank items on 
each section of the checklist for the vocational school teachers were 
compared with the three high-rank choices of the vocational school 
Seniors. The probability of such a chance agreement or a closer 
Agreement was computed for each group of three items. A similar 
Procedure was carried out for the academic teachers and students. 

A median test on the total distribution of probabilities of the 
academic and vocational groups then yielded a chi square of 4.26, 
which was significant at the .05 level. This rather insensitive test 


, 
Tarte III.—PROBABILITY or AGREEMENT BETWEEN TEACHERS’ AND 
SENIOR Boys’ Cuoices FOR VOCATIONAL AND ACADEMIC Groups 


1yr. 5yr. 10 yr. 20 yr. Life 

Goals 

= -010 -037 004 -079 -018 

X .184 „511 -358 -003 -018 
Obstacles 

= .291 .018 .021 .004 018 
mA 455 -396 -021 -025 0005 

lps 

8 .021 .055 -079 004 021 

v 266 .055 .079 291 021 
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; tional 
indicates significantly less accurate estimates a Riera: mers 
school teachers. Table III summarizes the proba 1 coastal 
ment for the three high-rank goals of the academic an 

Bs r uped 
eo of experience in teaching. The teachers, jaen ke z a 
according to length of teaching experience, did not s e terre 
sistent trends on any items. There were large 5 aa ii 
the groups on many items but the rankings of the ite ee te 
follow any pattern which was apparently related to a indi- 
experience. The only minor trend concerned six items o eevee 
cated that the more experienced teachers did not ten R ihe 
job-oriented immediate goals in estimating the response 

niors. ish 
f Teacher estimates and senior socioeconomic and — 
levels. It was recognized that the teachers might tend to i vn! 
their own goals and problems on the checklist rather than 
of 


5 i that 
the senior boys. If this was the case, it was hoitan i 
the items characteristic of middle socioeconomic group an 
mental ability levels would be 


e 

more frequently chosen. Tea a 

the proportions of choice on those items which dierent ity 
senior boys with respect to the socioeconomic and mental 


hers 
levels were compared with the proportions of choice by the teac 
on the same items, 


n 
There were thirty-eight items which showed differences a ith 
the socioeconomic levels of the senior boys. When the leve d the 
which the teacher estimate was in closest agreement was nora : di 
frequencies of “greement with each of the socioeconomic levels In 
not differ Significantly from a hypothesis of equal Frequenti is 
order of decreasing frequency of agreement the socioecono 
levels were 1, 6, 2, 3,5 and 4, 


Jit 
When the same procedure was followed with the mental ability 
levels, the forty-five items w 


ere distributed so that there vA o 
significant deviation from a hypothesis of equal frequency. ent 
mental ability levels in order of decreasing frequency of eet 
fe 1Q = 89 or less, 120-199, 110-119, 90-99, 130 and over, 

The findings with Tespect to this last section are not in agreement 
with the original hypothesis and even suggest the formulation 
one which ig antagonistic to the first one. 

Discussi 


os z list 
on. The ability of the teachers to estimate the checkli 
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responses of the high school senior boys was evident. There were 
some few items or areas where reappraisal might be warranted. It 
seemed that these teachers were quite well aware of the goals, 
obstacles and helps of the senior boys whom they teach. Insofar 
as the checklist was a valid measure of these things, the teachers 
did exceptionally well. With respect to the teachers’ tendency to 
underrate some of the more worthy goals, it could bean indication 
of the teachers’ awareness of the difference between words and 
action and of their wider experience with human failings. 

The lack of difference between the sexes is not easy to explain, 
especially in the light of the much greater differences between the 
Subject matter categories. It seems that such a basic difference 
(sex) should result in response differences which were at least as 
great as those present in other less distinct classification methods. 
Is it necessary to consider teachers as subject-matter teachers 
before considering them as men teachers or women teachers? 

Several other questions of this sort might also be pertinent. 

Did the subject-teachers respond differently because: 

(a) Senior boys as a group present a different picture of them- 
Selves in each subject matter area; or T 

(b) the teachers identified themselves with the checklist items 
and portrayed characteristic personality types for each subject 
Matter area; or ; A 

(c) the particular values and goals of a subject area establish 
themselves as paramount in the eyes of the subject-matter teacher; 
and, in estimating the responses of the senior boys, the estimates 

ecame an expression of the conflict between the average person's 
Values and those of the particular teacher? . A 

The differences between the vocational and academic teachers 
estimates were not directly comparable since the students taught 
are so different. However, the academic teachers were more ac- 
Curate estimators. Perhaps this was due to the greater number of 


ese latter comparisons it would seem that the teachers had a 
Composite student in mind while completing the checklist. 
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= ic high school 
Summary. A checklist was administered to vi is ve City 
teachers in two vocational and seven academic a previously ob- 
of New York. The responses were compared ii ols. The purpose 
tained responses of 485 senior boys in the same sc nail to estimate 
of the study was to ascertain the ability of the a The 193 item 
the responses of the senior boys whom they teac termediate and 
checklist was concerned with the — to the goals of 
long-range goals, obstacles to the goals, and he a compared for 
high school seniors. The teacher responses were 7 ee nce and type 
differences due to sex, subject taught, years of experie urate with 
of school. The teachers? estimates were generally ae The 
no outstanding differences due to sex or years of expe nal teach- 
academic teachers were more accurate than the Le responses 
ers. There were many consistent differences between d to make 
of the subject-matter teachers. The teachers did not ten F 


P omic 

estimates which were characteristic of any particular socioecon 

or intellectual level of high school senior. in this present study 
The conclusions which have been drawn in this ar h school 

would belie any “Ivory Tower” description of these hig ht. The 

teachers and their understanding of the students they oe con- 

major question which seems to have been raised by between 

clusions relates to the causes of the response differences 

the teachers in various subject-matter areas. 
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THE TEACHER’S DAY: ANALYSIS OF PRO- 
FESSIONAL ROLE PERCEPTIONS: 


LAWRENCE W. DRABICK 
Pennsylvania State University 


The study of human behavior can be approached within a va- 
riety of conceptual frameworks. One fruitful method is that which 
considers behavior as the dynamic manifestation of the status 
Occupied by the person or group whose behavior is under scrutiny. 

Status, as here used, does not pertain to prestige. Rather, it is 
a term devised by Ralph Linton to designate the particular posi- 
tion which a person occupies in a given society at a given time.” 
According to this theory, any society is composed of a group of 
Interactive and integrative positions which are historically neces- 
sary for the survival of the society. These statuses, to use Linton’s 
term, exist as entities apart from the persons who fill them. Thus 
the status of doctor has meaning, life and validity independent of 
any particular doctor, as do the statuses lawyer, school superin- 
tendent, teacher, housewife and the multitude of others which 
exist in our society. 

Associated with each status is a complex bundle of overt be- 
laviors which constitutes the rôle, or the dynamic aspect of the 
Status.? As with statuses, rôles are historically derived and inde- 
Pendent of the person to whom they accrue. For example, the 

Octor does not necessarily expose himself to contagious disease 

cause he personally desires to do so. He performs that activity 
àS part of the rôle expected of him as a participant in the doctor 
statua, Likewise, school superintendents and teachers expose them- 
ee to criticism by parents and other citizens as part of their 

A rôle can be thought of as a set of expected behaviors imposed 
"Pon an individual by members of a society as a consequence of 

€ status which he fills in that society. The role is understood by 


t EH " R 
Revision of a paper delivered before the 1959 meeting of the American 


Eq i 
a poioma] Research Association. g 

Ta alph Linton, The Cultural Background of Personality, Appleton-Cen- 
Y-Crofts, Ine., New York, 1945, p. 77. 
Tbid., p. 77. 
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ho do. While 
ho do not fill the status as well as by oe similarity 
ee m an concerning any rôle is rare, 
com as : zi 7 ructs. 
= is desi Sf pe to consider a rôle as a —— pis seg- 
> : me a Strauss have utilized the cs behavioral 
oe to illustrate the variety yee rel they pee 
sides to be founi ea co locate such segmenta 
eneral rôle of male, within w 2 
rie as father, son and husband,* EERE simultane- 
The segmental rôles cannot always be 3 difficult to play th 
ously. Most men, for instance, would find i d at the same ag 
Segmental rôles of wage earner and husban ‘ith the concepts © 
Linton explains this apparent discrepancy e an active rôle 
active and latent statuses.’ By logical extens : le is one which 
is that which is currently in effect, while a laten ot being appro- 
the individual commonly performs but which, n 
priate to the situation, is held in abeyance. are of the seg- 
Persons filling a rôle will be more or less aw will recognize 
mentalization of the rôle in daily activity. They eneral rôle 
that all of the various behaviors associated with hi soneomitant 
are not engaged in continuously. Such recognition 1s ell as active 
with realization that rôle behaviors are latent as w activity 35 
and is associated with an ability to express a “geet 
associated with a particular segment of the general r 


THE PROBLEM osed of a 
It is possible to Conceptualize a social structure comp 
diversity of el 


2 ar- 
ed statuses, to each of which a ar a 
rms of behavior which are incum is that © 
us which will be considered here is 
the public school teacher, : sta- 
: ssible to consider the allegedly epee 

glomeration of statuses. One mig he same 28 
‘mentary teacher is not precisely : of teacher 
ary teacher, A complete arrangemen’ from firs 
g to this reasoning, would ie oretically 
through twelfth grades, Such an arrangement, while the 

“Alfred R. Lindesmith and Anselm L. Strauss, Social Psychology: 
Dryden Press, 


New York, 1949, p. 171, 
° Ralph Linton, Op. cil., p. 78, 


T as an ag 
that the Status of el 


the status of second 
statuses, accordin 
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and metaphysically defensible, would be empirically inept. How- 
ever, a classification which recognized the major administrative 
units of the educational structure would result in an empirically 
logical system. Such a system would provide elementary, junior 
high and senior high categories. Addition of a “special” category, 
to include teachers not engaged in the classic, academic subjects, 
such as vocational and guidance teachers, would result in a com- 
prehensive and useful methodological model of teacher statuses. 
_ The problem of this paper is that of determining the differences 
In the segmental “professional” rôle expressed by the occupants 
of the various teacher statuses. A discussion of some of the impli- 
cations which inhere in the differences expressed from the various 
teacher statuses will follow presentation of the findings. 
Combined for the sake of simplicity, the hypotheses of the study 

can be stated in null form as follows: 

s (1) There will be no difference in the amount of total profes- 
sional rôle expressed from the various teacher statuses. ; 

_ (2) There will be no difference in the amount of professional 
rôle expressed from the various teacher statuses when time is 
divided into during school and out of school periods. 


METHODOLOGY 


The data, of which this paper reports a part, were gathered by 

he P ennsylvania State University, in conjunction with the Office 
of Education, as a general study of the rôle of the public school 
teacher.6 Seventeen teachers were interviewed in each of sixty-six 
Schools in Pennsylvania. Rural and urban schools were represented 
M about equal proportions. Enrollment in the sample school sys- 
tems varied from about 200 to more than 10,000 students. The 
acher sample at each school included five from elementary 
8rades; three from junior high academic subjects; three from 
Senior high academic subjects; and two vocational, two arts and 
Music, one physical education and one guidance teacher. A total 


9f 1107 interviews is reported. fill 
_As part of the interview, each teacher was requested to fill in a 
iary of his activities for the preceding day. Upon completion o: 


1 °“Rôle Definition of the Teacher in the Public School System and Se- 

ected Aspects of Community Life.” A codperative research effort of the 

Office of Education and the Department of Agricultural Economics and 
ural Sociology, The Pennsylvania State University. 
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ivitv means of the 

the list, he was asked to designates mey yoii a al,” “bureau 
segmental rôle titles of professional; | rôle, object of concern 
cratic,” or “local citizen.” The professiona functions most closely 
here, was explained as inclusive of those ung « knowledge and 
associated with the procedures of pasts It was also €x- 
abilities within a formal institutional framework. ieina beine 
plained as inclusive of the technical aspects of becor represent the 
a teacher. It must be borne in mind that the data cas KNEE > 
expressions of the participating teachers. Each re but each was 
sentially the same definition of the professional ai ; 1 to consider 
free to determine which of his activities he wishec 

rofessional. : as de- 
' "The number of hours and the per cent of time aa pore’ 
voted to the professional rôle were calculated to a hours 
Division of time into during school and outside forma eae 
was made. It therefore was possible to determine the SAE py the 
professional activity expressed for the various time per senior high 
teacher statuses: elementary, junior high academic, S 
academic and special teachers, . - the follow- 

The findings must be considered as conservative for ental rôle 
ing reason. Some respondents placed more than one E T con- 
within a designated time period. Those units of time W 


tn this re- 
tained more than one segmental rôle are not included i 
port. The findi 


ts 
A responden 
ngs pertain only to that time which the res} 
expressed as devoted solely to professional activity. 


FINDINGS ed from 
Length of Day. The total length of day reported Sue long 
thirteen to twenty hours, The average day was 16.4 31 


16. 
ied from 16. 
for all teacher statuses. The average day length varied fr 

hours for th 


a 
he spe? 
€ elementary teachers to 16.54 hours for a signifi- 
teachers, As tested by chi-square analysis, there were 
cant differe i 


jous 
e vario 

nces in the length of day reported by th 

teacher statuses, 


’ al num” 
Total Hours Expressed as Professional Activity. sel varie 
ber of hours expressed as spent in professional ativi e numb 
from none to eighteen. For the entire sample, the averag teachers 
of hours in professional activities was 6.52. Dieman teachers 
reported an average of 6.14 hours, junior high janie ene indicated 
reported 6.72 hours and senior high academic teacher 
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an average of 6.54 hours spent in professional activities. For spe- 
cial teachers, the average was 6.72 hours. 

Some of the differences in total hours of expressed professional 
activity were significant by chi-square analysis. The difference 
among all teacher statuses was significant at the .01 level. The 
elementary teachers differed from the junior high teachers at the 
.05 level and from the senior high teachers at the .01 level. There 
Was no significant difference in the total amount of time expressed 
as professional activity by the junior high and senior high teacher 
Statuses. 

The special teachers differed from the academic teachers at 
the .01 level. This degree of significance prevailed when the special 
teachers were tested against all academic teachers as well as when 
they were tested separately against the elementary and the sec- 
ondary teachers. No differences in the amount of total time ex- 
pressed as professional among the special teachers were significant. 

: During School Hours Expressed as Professional Activity. Un- 
likely though it seems, some teachers indicated none of their time 
during the formal school day as devoted solely to professional ac- 
tivities. Others considered their total school day as such. The 
average number of during school hours expressed as professional 
activity by the entire sample was 4.78. Elementary teachers ex- 
Pressed 4.73 hours in professional activities during school, as com- 
Pared to 5,04 hours for junior high academic teachers, 4.96 hours 
for senior high academic teachers and 4.62 hours for special 
teachers. 

In this case, the difference among all the teacher statuses was 
Significant at the .001 level. The differences between the elementary 
teachers and the junior and senior high teachers were significant 
at the .02 level in each instance. There was no significant difference 
expressed between the junior high and the senior high teachers. 

The special teachers varied significantly from the academic 
teachers. The significance of the difference was the .05 level when 
Compared to the secondary teachers and the O1 level when com- 
Pared to the elementary teachers. Also, the special teachers dif- 
fered among themselves in the expression of professional time 
during the school day. Both the vocational and the guidance 
teachers differed at the .01 level from the other special teachers. 
At the same time, the vocational and guidance teachers differed 
at the .001 level between themselves. 
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; ivity. The 
Out of School Hours Expressed as Professional na spent 
b f hours outside the formal school day ore m no hours 
E peles activity by the entire sample oe ae TE 
to =e hours. The average number of hours a the teacher 
2.09. The average number of hours varied rr hours, for the 
statuses; for the elementary teachers it iene santos Mahal 
junior high academic teachers, 2.03 hours, for teachers 2.44 hours. 
demic teachers, 1.93 hours, and for the special ” oh onbo school 
By chi-square analysis, the difference in a as ba was sig- 
time expressed as professional among all teacher oncentrated be- 
nificant at the .001 level, All this difference was y difference was 
tween the academic and special teachers, where nk differences 
Significant at the 001 level. There were no ef = ecial teacher 
among the academic teacher statuses or among the sp l 
statuses, ed. Sig- 
Both the null hypotheses were found untenable ag apane 
nificant differences occurred in the total amount p a dif 
as professional by the various teacher statuses. oral were 
ferences in the amount of time expressed as ors ut of school 
Present when time was divided into during school and o d 
eriods, mine 
: The direction of the observed differences cannot pe air data 
by chi-square analysis, However, detailed analysis r as profes- 
indicates that the least amount of total time expressec r high an 
sional activity accrues to the elementary teachers. J TRE o 
Special teachers were united in expressing the greates 


rie expresse 
total professiona] time while the senior high teachers 
an intermediate amoun 


Ranking of the amou 
professional followed a 
cial teachers ranked sli 


ed as 
nt of during school activity e spe- 
different pattern. In this ‘baer teach- 
ghtly lower than did the xian a with the 
ers. The secondary teachers attained the highest ran ae during 
Junior high teachers expressing the greatest amoun 
school professiona] activity by a slim margin. iven to the 
e pattern changed again as consideration was vl s. In this 
Ours expressed as Professional outside of school wa by the 
instance, the elementary teachers ranked lowest, ape ei 
senior high, junior high and special teachers in that or een junior 
The differences in expressed professional activity betw expresse 
and senior high teachers was not significant, whether 
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for total, during school or out of school time. As regards expressed 
professional activity these two teacher statuses can be considered 
one. 

Certain other of the data, while not utilized for statistical pres- 
entation, seems meaningful as an indicator of the teacher’s per- 
ception of his professional réle. Prominent in this category is the 
percentage of teachers who expressed no or little activity as solely 
professional. 

Eight per cent of the total sample expressed no professional 
activity whatsoever. Twenty-eight per cent expressed four hours 
or less of their daily activity as professional. If activity during 
School is considered, the data indicate that 12% of the teachers 
in the sample considered none of it as professional, while 35% 
expressed four hours or less of professional activity. The data are 
yet more revealing when out of school activity is investigated. In 
that category, 22% of the sample expressed no professional ac- 
tivity. Inclusion of those who expressed one hour of out of school 
activity as professional resulted in inclusion of 46% of the sample. 

These data lead to an inescapable conclusion that many teach- 
ers do not regard their activity, in or out of school, as profes- 
Slonal. Still more teachers regard very little of their activity as 
Professional. One is led to conclude that, for many teachers, per- 
ception of the teacher in a professional rôle (i.e., as a professional 
Person participating in a professional occupation) is very weak, 


IMPLICATIONS 


There is some doubt whether education legitimately can be 
Called a profession. Lieberman, in his book, Education as a Pro- 
fession, has stated the present condition of the educational struc- 

Ure and the criteria it must meet if its practitioners are to be 
Considered professionals. In his discussion of the problems per- 
inent to professionalization of education, he quite properly stated 
that, “teachers cannot expect to achieve professional status until 

© teachers themselves participate in the drive toward profes- 

‘lonalization,”? This statement has certain implications relative to 
€ rôle theory and the data of this paper. 

Y logical extension of the theory presented here, the generic 

noun “professional” can be considered a status with which is as- 


wo, Mron Lieberman, Education as a Profession, Prentice-Hall, Inc., Engle- 
d Cliffs, New Jersey, 1956, p. 13. 
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Sa i he dis- 
sociated a “professional” rôle. If education is to y kn 
tinction of being a profession, its practitioners must, rofessionals. 
with their status as teachers, assume a status as p usly stated, 
This cannot be done independent of society. As me noba fune- 
ascription of status resides in the general society and se i possible 
tion of would-be occupants of a status. ggg their be- 
for persons seeking a particular status to act so f participation 
havior will be perceived by society as indicative 2 a teachers, 
in the desired status. Self-perception as professional, s RA that sta- 
together with expression of the behaviors identified wi fren 
tus, would serve to advance professionalization of pa data of 
Two inferences relative to that end are inherent in Seat ac- 
this paper, First, by their own expressed evaluation j ist to cre- 
tivities, the elementary teachers are generally doing a special 
ate an impression of an educational profession, pe A ae 
teachers are doing most toward that end. Second, unti Fas be- 
engage in more out of school activities which they expres ded as 
ing professional, they will have little claim to be al law 
members of a profession comparable to those of medicine, 
or the ministry, he 
In regard to further research in this area, a similar study af 


se ae 
fs eee 3 ivities 
evaluation by school administrators of their own act 
“professional” or 


ot : n the 
otherwise might throw additional light upo 
whole problem, 


THE BEHAVIORAL CHARACTERISTICS OF 
EFFECTIVE EDUCATIONAL 
ADMINISTRATORS 


RALPH B. KIMBROUGH* 


University of Florida 


: The problem of selecting school principals, supervisors and var- 
ious administrative assistants has plagued school superintendents 
and boards of education for many years. School superintendents 
often find themselves in a state of indecision when forced to de- 
cide among numerous applicants for an administrative position. 
Many applicants may appear equally desirable “on paper” and 
seem to be a good bet in an interview situation. All too often the 
Superintendent of schools may decide among “equally qualified” 
applicants on the basis of “experience” or subjective impression. 
Subsequently he may find that he has selected a person ill-fitted 
for the position. 

Professors of school administration are or should be faced with 
the problem of selecting prospective good school administrators. 
Oftentimes the decision is made on standards of academic pro- 
ficiency as measured by one or more objective tests. Rigid ad- 
herence to academic proficiency may turn up good prospects, but 
also among the lot are numerous “odd balls,” misfits or persons 
who are for other reasons unsuccessful as administrators. Recog- 
Nizing this problem many departments of school administration 

ave added interviews, statements of references and other such 

€vices in an attempt to get judgments of personality attributes. 

hese attempts are often fraught with subjectivity because per- 
Sons interviewing applicants possess no body of proven criteria 
Tegarding the characteristics necessary for effective school admin- 
istration. r 

Fortunately, more and more research is being aimed at defining 

€ kind of person who is likely to be effective as a school adminis- 
trator. The staff of the Department of Educational Administration 


de Dr. Kimbrough was a member of the staff, Department of Educational 

i aga istration, University of Tennessee and served as coördinator of the 

a Partially reported in this article; Dr. Kimbrough is now Associate 
essor of Education, University of Florida. 
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` ssee has conducted ‘a 

d Supervision at the University of Spain tion of what a 
= for the past six years dealing with ffective and ine 
aren te latin differentiate between e roject, supported 
Fa desl ater The Tennessee E K. Kellogg 
E by ‘the University of Tennessee —— . 
Peal. has revealed some promising fin whi that there are 

The Tennessee Staff began with the poe which differen- 
behavioral characteristics which can be ser administrators. Tn 
tiate between effective and ineffective settle a behavior A 
approaching the task of defining effective ra aa E dias whic h 
the Tennessee research staff attempted to de f the individual in 
was most basie to the personality structure : far beyond earlier 
terms of the job to be performed. The staff wen ms of such things 
attempts to define personal effectiveness in oe ability, intelli- 
as dress, general poise with people, public spea 
gence, and other general qualitative descriptions. t was to involve 

The first step taken in the Tennessee projec ie disciplines in 
numerous educators and representatives from pee, statements 
an attempt to gain consensus regarding gees pres th per- 
which might differentiate among effective an d a careful analy- 
formance for school administrators, This involve ais statements 
sis of previous research dealing with the problem. an instrument 
which emerged were subsequently incorporated in ide. The staff 
which became known as the Tennessee Rating Gu 
has invested mu 


wget (OF 
pa alidity © 
ch time and effort in determining the v. 
this rating instrument, 


VALIDITY oF THE RATING GUIDE 


e oF igl- 
Staff began early in the project to nee its 
nal rating instrument to the acid test in the field to s with more 
Validity. The first guide consisted of seven Hee Ae levels of 
than 185 cumbersome statements representing varyi ssee Rating 
effectiveness, The Present guide known as the Tenne 
uide consists 


ents 0 
of six divisions and 125 discrete statem 
Varying degrees of effectiveness, 


t- 
‘ essee Ra 
A study, typical of one approach to validate the Tenn 

ing Guide, involved as 


inistra- 
king three system-wide ee oor in their 
tors of a large school system to place school ids most ef- 
schools into three categories as follows: (1) The s 


The Tennessee 
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fective principals in the system; (2) the sixteen least effective 
principals in the system; and (3) those who appear to be neither 
particularly effective nor ineffective. The sixteen effective and six- 
teen ineffective principals were rated in the field on the Tennessee 
Rating Guide by persons who were unaware of how the principals 
had been placed by the system-wide administrators. These data 
were carefully analyzed to determine which items on the rating 
guide clearly differentiated between the effective and ineffective 
principals in the study. 

Another approach to validate the Tennessee Rating Guide was 
national in scope. Professors of school administration at various 
institutions of higher learning in the United States were asked to 
Select three competent school administrators in their respective 
areas, Each of these “competent” school administrators was then 
asked to rate on the Tennessee Rating Guide one of the “most” 
effective and one of the “least” effective school administrators 
with whom he had worked. 

Other studies to validate the Tennessee Rating Guide employed 
on-the-job descriptions of school administrative behavior in criti- 
cal problem situations. Through using the results of the various 
validation studies the validity of the original rating instrument 
Was greatly improved. In some instances items in the instrument 
failed to differentiate between groups of effective and ineffective 
School administrators. These items were deleted from the guide. 

l other items were carefuly reviewed and revised in order to 
Strengthen the instrument. nit 

he validation studies, in addition to showing characteristics 
which did tend to differentiate, revealed certain areas of behav- 
loral characteristics which failed to distinguish between the two 
extremes, In some instances this was due to inability to rate a 
Person on the given series of statements. In others, even though 
reliable ratings were possible, the statements simply failed to 
Show a differentiation between effective and ineffective school ad- 
Ministrators, One such area was the condition of physical fitness 
-or health. It now appears that many effective school administra- 
ors may be characterized as paying little attention to their health, 
some suffering conditions bordering on chronic health deficiencies. 

Considerable surprise to the Tennessee research staff was the 
Act that certain categories of behavioral statements relative to 
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otis + R example, 
emotional condition failed to show a cae yo y a 
it has long been thought that recreational activity 


i he Tennes- 
from intellectual fatigue is necessary to effectiveness. T 
see study failed to support this notion. 


ECTIVE 
STATEMENTS DESCRIPTIVE OF EFFECTIVE AND INEFF! 
SCHOOL ADMINISTRATORS 


ent and 

Enough data have been collected through the o ae 
use of the Tennessee Rating Guide to allow considera 1 terms. In 
tion of the effective school administrator in a be 60" 
order to conceptualize the effective school leader, etiveness in 
essary to deal also with the characteristics of ineffe re two col- 
the following Paragraphs. In the space below there : from the 
umns of selected illustrative statements taken direct es of the 
Tennessee Rating Guide. The first column is descrip tudy. The 
most effective administrators rated in the Tennessee s adenine 
second column represents behavior of the least effective 
trators studied. 


ey st Effective 
Characteristics of Most Effective Characteristics of Leas 
School Administ 


rators School Administrators 


wolf. 
1. Steadily warm and appealing 1. Tends to be a lone 
in relationship with others, 


c ints 
$ : ” e viewpoln 
2. Consistently seeks and considers 2, Generally ignores th 

the opinions of others, of others. 


stion 
. r defer ac 

3. Moves surely and judiciously in 3, Tends to ignore o 

effecting policies, on policies. 

4. Urges the use of 


: method 
Processes con- 4, Uses any an W prede- 
sistent with best democratic available to a , 
practices, termined ends, nize the exist- 
5. Recognizes and analyzes prob- 5. Tends not to recog’ 
lems, 


ence of problems. tena BO 
predictable 6. Supports conflicting sauce 
tion characterized by 


6. Is dependable and 
in word and action, 


ency. , ithin tradi- 

7. Tends to try out new ideas after 7, Tends to operate = basis of, 

careful study and follows tional practices or 

through on basis of experimental hunches. is 

evidence, me m» 
8. Recognizes his mistakes and 8. Frequently makes A it. 

seeks to avojd repeating them. take but seldom adm) 
9. Appea: 


day 
by every@® 
tS to meet crises with a 9. Tends to be a ec staff 1? 
contagious calmness; others feel occurrences an 

at e 


i i i ar. 
ase in hig presence, continuous upro: 
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10. Places principle above his own 10. Tends to weasel out of situa- 
personal advantages. tions. 

+11. Chooses words which clearly 11. Expresses himself in a fuzzy, in- 
convey thoughts; is able to ex- comprehensible manner and 
press abstract ideas. tends to puzzle listeners concern- 


ing what he means. 
12. Is attentive in trying to grasp 12. Tends to listen only to himself. 


ideas expressed by others. x 
13. Facilitates a stimulating and 13. Is either at a loss or monopolizes 


well-ordered climate conducive discussion when appointed offic- 
to reaching group decisions. ial leader of a group. 

14. Involves general public, staff 14. Formulates policies himself; 
members in major policy formu- rarely discusses them with 
lation. others. 

15. Continually strives for careful 15. Contributes little to help group 
group problem analysis; helps arrive at a working consensus. 
group recognize points of agree- 
ment. 

16. Consistently seeks and employs 16. Disregards new data that chal- 
new data. lenge the status quo. 

17. Discusses intelligently major 17. Does not seem to be informed 
Social, political and economic about or interested in contemp- 
issues. orary events. 

18. Is aware of and actively con- 18. Considers the school an island 
cerned with desires and inter- that is competitive with non- 
rests of community groups, educational groups. 


agencies and organizations. 


The above statements are thirty-six of a possible 125 statements 
or varying effectiveness incorporated in the Tennessee Rating 

uide, A person need not and probably could not exhibit the most 
effective behavior in all areas. However, studies using the instru- 
Ment indicate that even though a person may be rated low in some 
‘stances, he must rate generally high on the total guide in order 
to be effective. _ 

Through extensive on-the-job visitations to rate school adminis- 
trators it is possible to cite instances in which effective and inef- 
ective characteristics were in evidence. In the following sections 
à narrative description of both extremes is attempted. 


EXAMPLE OF AN INEFFECTIVE ADMINISTRATOR 


In the following paragraphs an account is given of a staff visit 
With a school principal who was judged ineffective by his superiors. 
Summary paragraph at the end of this section points to some 
Chavioral statements in the Tennessee Rating Guide which par- 
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a he fol- 
visits corroborated the above brief account and penance as (1) 
lowing kinds of statements of behavioral Da peer 
Formulates policies himself (in the above inciden! Er n Mr. A 
handbook and imposed it on teachers. In other insta aia 
was observed to make policies in the absence of r T 
from others) ; (2) Runs the whole show himself y aanl Ñ. 
responsibility in evidence in the above account G (3) Attempts 
Things appear to be in a state of disorganization) ; aa] details 
to maintain outward calmness but explodes about tr z ee 
(Interviews with teachers indicated the emotional out ae 
the field trip in the above described episode was not — it Mr. 
(4) Frequently makes the same mistake but seldom admi ain 
A censured colleges in general for his own repeated Ta only 
hiring teachers.) These statements characterizing Mr. Guide 
a few which are incorporated in the Tennessee Rating Guide. 


TOR 
STATEMENT CHARACTERIZING AN EFFECTIVE ADMINISTRA' 


Principal A in the above episode has opposites as paa 
many observed incidents of effective administrative mo e 
During the study of school administrators in the field, the Te a 
see Research Staff made it a practice to talk with several per 


r gave 
in job association with the person being observed. A teacher & 
the following narration of his principal: 


` im at 
Mr. X is the best principal with whom I have worked. I just put hin 
the top of the list. He is great. ood prin- 

I can give you one good example of why I think he is such a & finally 
cipal. If we have a disagreement he takes it to staff meeting and teachers 
thrash it out. Just last spring we got all bothered about grades. Some Mr. 
wanted to record letter grades and others wanted numerical ere the 
came into faculty meeting and stated the problem. After talking @ 


“ do you 
problem briefly, he just leaned back in his seat and asked, “What 
want to do about it?” 


could do this way b 


‘ka him too- 
He has a hundred per cent backing of his faculty. Students like ns heels 
He always works to improve things. This school was run down nimpresse 
when he came here, Parents were not interested. Students were U 


OoOO TR 
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with school. Teachers were just going through the motions. Largely through 
his help we are now organized and at least think we know what we are doing. 
The gripe sessions are gone. Oh! of course, we complain about petty things, 
but I mean the chronic complaints. 

For one thing the custodians were always fighting among each other and 
with teachers, The school building was filthy. You know what I mean. The 
toilets smelled to high Heaven. Mr. X talked to the custodians first. They 
began to work on a way to divide up the work. Mr. X was instrumental in 
getting someone from the state department to come in and of all things they 
had a custodian’s school for the whole county. Then we had a joint meeting 
of the faculty and custodians. Even some students were invited. Mr. X 
presented a plan for keeping the building in order that he had worked out 
with the custodians, They had the neatest drawings of the school you have 
ever scen with indications of who would be responsible for what. Although 


it looked good to all of us, we thought it was just another straw in the wind— 
would soon blow over. It did not. We have the cleanest building in the 
county. He went to bat for us and got the building painted too. He is not 
afraid of going after anything for us if we believe in it. There is no more 


of this on again off again big I and little you. 


From the descriptions of Mr. X by one teacher, one can begin 
to see several characteristics that differentiate Mr. X from Mr. 
A in the preceding section. It should be emphasized that such re- 
Ports were only used to corroborate actual observations of be- 
havior in one phase of the Tennessee study. Repeated observations 
Pointed conclusively to characteristic behavior implied in the 
teacher’s account. Some of these were: (1) Mr. X continually 
Strives for careful group problem analysis; helps group recognize 
Points of agreement; (2) Most people with whom he works = 
Important responsibilities in which they are genuinely interes ed; 
(3) Attempts to involve staff members and students 1n T 
Policy formulation; (4) Facilitates a stimulating and well-ordere 
climate conducive to reaching group decisions; (5) Moves surely 
and judiciously in effecting policies. 


THE EFFECTIVE EDUCATIONAL ADMINISTRATOR 


tements of behavioral character- 
onstrated in two accounts of ad- 
sible to proceed with an ab- 
ties of the effective school 
gorized under the para- 


; Having examined selected sta 
\sties and having seen them dem 
ministrative behavior, it is now pos 
Stract summary of the characteris 
administrator, This can be gencrally cate 
Staph headings which follow. 


Interpersonal Relations. The effecti i 
Stills close interpersonal relations with and among the group in- 
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closeness as 

lved in the administrative endeavor. He Saenger sonen ocits 
| e ing distance between people. Ips groups 
opposed to promoting GP of defense. He he ps ©) in 

k of him with a striking absence d special abilities 

SPERE OLA terms of purposes, interests and sp ve utilization of 
ae fully ‘ease and achieve the ip serena whom he 
the intelligence of the immediate group. ry aane fest judi- 

orks reflects the stability and morale whic d school policies, 
ares lementation of codperatively develope inistrator urges 
nee fg om The effective school ore 
the nen of processes consistent with ee ee are 

Intelligent Operation. Effective on ten problems 
critical in the identification and definition of ed n with people cen- 
in their situation, In fact, much of their anes slatan, The 
ters around problems about which they are = in O ona 
effective school leader is consistent in terms wi ar re certain 
beliefs and has considerable ability to discuss way atthe special 
past actions as a person. He is especially cognizan ffective schoo 
abilities and skills among the school staff. The = to have gen- 
leader seldom repeats a mistake. In fact, he ae arts as a result 
erally profited in increased understandings and # ducational ad- 
of recognizing personal mistakes. The effective e 


tus 
is own sta 
ministrator appears to have carefully reflected on sea with the 
position and has assumed responsibilities commens 

truly important f 


Hron: 
unctions inherent in the status pos most ef- 
Emotional Stability. The statement diaragiet ne states, “AP- 
fective administrator on the Tennessee Rating Gui 


t 
feel a 
: à - others 

pears to meet crises with a contagious calmness; 

ease in his presence,’ 


tization O 
” Obviously this is not a aie egicmmanre eet 
the excitable Person who shouts “fire” in a crowded a shoul 
owever, it is just as important to see that this tater not have 
not be interpreted as characterizing a moron who -i experience 
enough insight to get excited. Anyone who has oe he fails tO 
with such a status leader will quickly recognize tha t, just 
Promote a “contagious calmness” among a group. In fach Sgntful 
Opposite is generally true in a crisis situation where no jnistrato? 
leadership is Present. The effective educational adm 


meet an 
helps create a calm, collected feeling which helps a group 
confidently anal 


yze a crisis. i adminis- 
Ethical anq Moral Strength. The effective educational 
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trator tenaciously follows the truth as opposed to expediency as 
a means of action. He has definite, personally understood convic- 
tions and is willing to abide by them even though such action may 
not always be personally beneficial to him. This does not imply 
that he is a “pig headed” individual who insists that he has the 
truth yet refuses to have his truths examined experimentally, The 
effective educational administrator arrives at his truths through 
the codperative use of experimentation. He may be observed 
publicly to admit he is “wrong” in the light of new evidence. No 
one doubts the effective educational leader’s intentions in view 
of his high integrity. The staff members feel assured that he will 
not intentionally violate staff agreements reached through the 
codperative use of intelligence. 

Adequacy of Communication. The effective educational admin- 
istrator promotes excellent communication in and among the 
group involved in an endeavor. One observes that he is effective 
in communicating abstract ideas to individuals and groups. In 
addition to his ability to clearly convey his position to others, he 
is a good listener. Listening is one of the qualities of communica- 
tion which many people overlook in prospective administrators. 
The Tennessee study indicates that the ability to listen, to grasp 
ideas expressed by others, is one of the characteristics necessary 
for success in school administration. The effective educational ad- 
Ministrator interests people in and stimulates their considered 
analysis of new ideas in education. This is an element in his ability 
to communicate with people effectively. Finally, the effective edu- 
cational administrator facilitates group communication and dis- 
Cussion through a climate conducive to reaching group decisions. 
He is highly skilled in helping discussion groups recognize and 
Accept points of agreement through democratic processes. 

Operation as a Citizen. Effective educational administrators are 
Well informed about significant social, political, and economic 
Tends and events which affect education. For example, they dis- 
cuss intelligently the possible educational implications of such 
developments as automation in industry. They understand the 
M™portance of the school as an agency to improve living in the 
Community and generally believe in the rights of all community 
8toups to have a voice in the operation of the public schools. The 
“lective school administrator has a working knowledge of the im- 
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‘ion. In 
zhi ct educati 
rtant community agencies and forces which affe 

po 


i aders in the 
ffect he is looked upon as one of the important lea : 
e 
community. 


TS 
SLY DETERMINAN 
ARE BEHAVIORAL CHARACTERISTICS casi M D: 

OF EFFECTIVENESS! 


lity of be- 

The Tennessee staff does not contend that aie 
havioral characteristics incorporated in ve etiveness. For ex- 
Guide are the only factors which determine et a to hepat ormed. 
ample, there is the matter of knowledge of the B a degree of so- 
Certainly an effective school administrator one f school adminis- 
phistication in functional knowledge in the field o essee has been 
tration. Since much of the experimentation at ae was not feas- 
toward selection of people at the pre-service level, Fob One woul 
ible to test for the degree of knowledge about ic dy of knowl- 
not expect pre-service students to possess a great bo 
edge about the field of school administration. i the staff that 

On the other hand, it is the considered opinion of ics describe 
a person with the effective behavioral print age to 
herein will tend to avail himself of the knowledge weit bait sa 
perform well on the job. An individual cannot define pr 


4 x- 
revious € 
periment, interest others in ideas and profit from p 
perience with 


field 0 
out assimilation of knowledge about any 
endeavor, 


. on with 
Looking at the Problem from another standpoint, Sean ab- 
ineffective behavioral characteristics may accumulate and still 
Stract knowledge of the field of school reper cee In 
fail to perform adequately the tasks of school gre indicate 
fact, certain subjective evidence in the Tennessee study 
this to be a strong hypothesis. r haracteris- 
The Tennessee Project has revealed that behavioral ¢ s a person 
tics apparently make a difference in the degree of Seta Tennessee 
enjoys in educational administration. Furthermore, the 


R G : har- 
; i joral cha" 
ating Guide appears to measure some areas of behav’ 

acteristics which 


ings 1? 
are most critical. It appears that the ae pre- 
the Tennessee project have important implications for js strong 
service selection and training of school leaders. T a to prac- 
indication that the findings may in the future be of he P istrative 
ticing school administrators in the matter of filling admi 
positions within their organizations. 


oo 


PSYCHOLOGICAL TESTS IN THE 
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ADMINISTRATORS? 


| HOW USEFUL ARE STANDARDIZED 
MICHAEL Y. NUNNERY 


Alabama Polytechnic Institute 


(0) 
lon, 


veal tests have been incorporated into th 
jud out securing adequate data relative to t 
— riis made through the use of the tests. 
Sis S psychological tests are incorporated into th 

and are assumed to be valid instrumen 
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ger arbitrary use of standardized psychological test scores for 
bow selection of potential school administrators seems to be a 
highly questionable practice. The foregoing general conclusion 
Was reached by the staff of the Educational Administration and 
Supervision Department of the University of Tennessee following 
approximately six years (1952-58) of research relating to the use 
of Psychological tests in the selection process for school adminis- 
trators. This might have been anticipated as psychologists have 
emphasized in the literature the undesirability of such practices. 
Pca need for effective “usable devices” to assist in the selection 
x persons for leadership positions has long been recognized. This 
i ae has become increasingly more critical in the area of school 
pr istration since training facilities are limited and there is an 
tr er-growing demand for effective leadership in school adminis- 
6 ation, Thus, in recent years, there has been tremendous emphasis 
2 improving selection procedures. This has resulted in a “trying 
H of various selection procedures. One of the more frequently 
ti ed procedures is a battery of psychological tests of some descrip- 


Tt is feared that in far too many instances standardized psycho- 
e selection process 


he validity of the 
That is, in many 
e selection proc- 
ts in the situation. In 
te cases where the validity of predictions based on the use of 
orga ological tests has been checked through the use of external 
AE such as superiors’ and peers’ opinions of performance on- 
adob, the results appear to be inconclusive. More specifically, 

© is no research known to the writer which offers conclusive 
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prooi for or against the use of any standardized psychological tests 
in the selection of potential effective school administrators. How- 
ever, one does hear many opinions relating to the problem. 

Faced with a lack of conclusive research evidence, in 1952 the 
staff of the Department of Educational Administration and Sape 
vision at the University of Tennessee began to exper iment ni 
the use of psychological tests to select potential effective aghan. 
administrators. In the ensuing years three separate research pr pa 
ects were conducted in this area. The over-all purpose of each i 
these projects was to identify psychological tests, or parts thereo!, 
which would select, persons who possessed characteristics deter- 
mined to be desirable for effective school administrators. 


CRITERION USED IN THE PROJECTS 


The assumption that psychological tests were valid for the gh 
diction of effective school administrators when judged to be so b¥ 
a panel of “experts” could not be accepted by the staff of the A 
partment of Educational Administration and Supervision ae 
University of Tennessee. Therefore, it became necessary to Z 
velop external criteria for determining the extent to which an m- 
dividual possessed the characteristics necessary to be an enon 
school administrator, One such criterion, known as the eT 
Rating Guide, was developed. This instrument was used as th 
criterion in the three studies conducted. - 

It is not the purpose of this article to discuss fully the nines 
ment and validation of the Tennessee Rating Guide.t However, ? 
should be pointed out that the instrument is a result of six year? 
of research and has been revised on several occasions in light of ger 
search findings. There have been several studies conducted to a 
tablish the empirical validity of the instrument and several studie 


e, . eae i d 
to check its reliability. It is felt that these studies have establishes, 
= validity and reliability of the instrument to a sufficiently I 
bps to warrant its use as a criterion measure. :yidual’s 
5 n ome! the Tennessee Rating Guide to rate an ipai p 
Operational behavior the “ ing” URS 
ae the “team rating” method wa by 
*Discussion of the Te i vered 
; nnessee Rating Guide is completely co 
TA pp brough’s “The Behavioral Characteristics of Effective ae 
trati Imistrators” which precedes this article in Educational Adm 
ton and Supervision, November, 1959, p. 337. 
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team rating method consisted of at least two members of the staff 
of the Department of Educational Administration and Supervi- 
sion visiting an individual in his on-the-job situation to observe 
him, talk with peers and supervisors, and use any other method 
necessary to gain insight into the individual’s operational behav- 
ior. Following the visit there was a “pooling” of knowledge by 
members of the staff about the individual’s operational behavior 
and agreement was reached on a rating for each item contained 
in the Tennessee Rating Guide. 


A VARIETY OF STANDARDIZED PSYCHOLOGICAL INSTRUMENTS USED 


In attempting to find devices that would discriminate between 
effective and ineffective school administrators a rather wide as- 
sortment of standardized instruments was used. These included 
“so called” tests of intelligence, aptitude, achievement, attitude, 
Personality, interests, and values. Group tests, as well as indi- 
vidual tests, were used. ‘ 

In the first project, reported in the form of a doctoral thesis by 
Moffett, a group of thirty-four Master's students were adminis- 
tered a battery of nine standardized instruments.? This battery 
Included; 


Allport-Vernon Scale of Values. 

Attitude Questionnaire (unpublished) 

Codperative English Test (Mechanics an 

Pression) 

Kuder Preference Record-Vocational 

Miller Analogies Test 

Minnesota Teacher Attitude Inventory 

Opinion Scale (unpublished) 

oe a hinking A praisal 

atson-Glaser Critical Thinking Ap. . 

In the second project, reported by Luton, a total of ei 
Master's students were involved. This group was administered a 
—— 


d Effectiveness of Ex- 


stics of Beginning Master’s 


* Charles R. Moffett, “Operational Characteri CUnoublished 


ca ” 
Students in Educational Administration and oe 
Sctoral thesi iversity of Tennessee, June, . k 
“James plage et of the Use of Standardized Tests in the Selec- 
n of Potential Educational Administrators,” (Unpublished doctoral the- 
8, University of Tennessee, March, 1955). 


tio; 
Si 
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Š . ical to the 
battery of tests which was, with one eni Se eee d 
battery used in the first pei hiy F” Scale 

r the unpublished “Opinion Seale.” ve aa 
i thirty-five practicing school naminis ay o Te 
jects, the third project, reported as a doctoral aerd Di 
use of a battery of seven tests.* ape in this battery 

Allport-Vernon-Lindzey Study of Values ; PEX- 

N na English Test (Mechanics and Effectiveness © 

pression) 

Edwards Personal Preference Schedule 

Miller Analogies Test 

Minnesota Teacher Attitude Inventory 

Thurstone Temperament Schedule . 

Watson-Glaser Critical Thinking Appraisal 


Techniques of Handling Data Difjered 


istical 

In no two of the projects was the same method of pp aam 

analysis utilized. In the first project the Pearson Produc ttempt to 

Coefficient of Correlation Technique was used in an a nologi 

determine the relationships between the scores on the psy on the 

cal tests and success on the job as determined by a ners be- 
Tennessee Rating Guide. That is, correlations were comp 


e Tennes- 
tween each test, or sub-test score, and each section of th 
see Rating Guide, 


The Kelly critical ratio t 
gathered in the sec 
Rating Guide, 
27 per cent (lo 


data 
echnique was used to ae ig an 
ond project. That is, as rated on the bottom 
the top 27 per cent (upper group) and the mpara- 
wer group) of the sample were utilized for co roups 
tive purposes, Comparisons of the mean test scores of these g 
were made for each section of the Tennessee Rating pam sta- 
igid assumptions were necessary, nerpia thir 
es were used for analysis of the data 1n pniques 
more specific, nonparametric statistical yan a 
focus on the order or ranking of scores, not on their nu ptions 
value, and it is not necessary to make —— meen a 

E n 

about the data to be treated. For example, it is no 


* Michael Y, 


in 
ical Tests » 
ha “A Study in the Use of Payèhologiasl al j 
etermining Effectiveness and Ineffectiveness among Practicing ssee, JUDC, 
“eo (Unpublished doctoral thesis, University of Tenne 


Nunnery, 
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assume that the subjects, such as school administrators, are repre- 
sentative of the normal population. Also, due to the nature of the 
data, two techniques were utilized. For certain sections of the 
Tennessee Rating Guide the Kruskal-Wallis One-way Analysis 
of Variance Test was used and for the other sections the Mann- 
Whitney U Test was used. The use of the two techniques did not 
Seem to be inappropriate since the rationale underlying both tech- 
niques is the same. 


RESULTS WERE INCONCLUSIVE 


The results of the projects designed to determine the predictive 
value of selected standardized psychological instruments were in- 
conclusive and somewhat conflicting. In the first project there 
were 144 correlations computed between the various test and sub- 
test scores and sections of the Tennessee Rating Guide. Of these 
144 correlations, seventeen were significant. There was no single 
instrument that showed a significant relationship with all sections 
of the Tennessee Rating Guide. There was no apparent pattern to 
the significant correlations. For example, there was a significant 
Correlation between the computational variable of the Kuder 
Preference Record and the section of the Tennessee Rating Guide 
dealing with democratic operational behavior. Other instruments 
Which showed a significant correlation with one or more sections 
of the Rating Guide included: Economic, Social, and Aesthetic 
variables of the Allport-Vernon Study of Values; Miller Analogies 
Test; Opinion Scale; Rorschach; and Watson-Glaser Critical 
Thinking Appraisal. 

, The results of the second project, concerni J 
Significant for differentiating between groups determined to have 
different behavioral characteristics as measured by the various 
sections of the Tennessee Rating Guide, are probably best sum- 


Marized by Luton as follows: 


_From these data it was evident that the s ak 
nificant in differentiating between groups judged to be different mh demo- 
ratie operations,” seven for “intelligent operations,” eleven for “adequacy 
°F communication,” and six for “operation as & citizen.” one 
. The Watson-Glaser Critical Thinking Test was significant in differentiat- 
«8 between groups judged to be unlike in areas of behavior described under 
Our sections of the Rating Guide; Miller Analogies and Coéperative English 

Xpression) significant for three sections; the Minnesota Teacher Attitude 
nventory, Coöperative English (Mechanics), “F” Scale, Kuder Preference 


ng tests which were 


re are five tests which are sig- 
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7, é nomic 
(Music and Computational), Allport-Vernon Study of Values (Eco 
and Aesthetic) are significant for two sections. i sect are 
This study shows that certain psychological areas, or parts veg! i 
significant in certain areas in differentiating between groups judg 
different in certain characteristics? 


With somewhat promising results from the first two pejer 
a third project was undertaken. Using only practicing schoo ting 
ministrators as subjects and a further validated Tennessee p re- 
Guide, it was hoped that this research would substantiate the 
sults obtained in the first two projects. . : aled 

An analysis of the data obtained in the third project TEN Lest 
that of 231 possible relationships between the administrators a 
scores and their ratings on the various sections of the — a 
Rating Guide twenty relationships were found to be signi neg 
at the .05 level of confidence. There were no significant ey r 
ships at the .01 level of confidence, Four tests were significant 2 
differentiating between groups judged to possess different ope! rd 
tional behavior in the area of “interpersonal relations” (prev i 
ously called “democratic operation”), two for “intelligent opaa 
tion,” four for “emotional stability,” two for “ethical and gora 
strength,” two for “adequacy of communication,” three for op p 
eration as a citizen,” and three for the Tennessee Rating Guide 4 
a whole. e 

The Intraception variable of the Edwards Personal Pr eteren" 
Schedule was significant for differentiating between groups te 
to possess different operational behavior in five categories of t 4 
Rating Guide, including the Rating Guide as a whole; the p 
durance variable of the Edwards Personal Preference Schedu 


was significant for four categories, including the Guide as a a 
the Mechanics and Expression variables of the Coöperative 
lish Test, the Order y. 


ariable of the Edwards Personal preferen? s 
Schedule, the Economic and Religious variables of the Allport- 
Vernon-Lindzey Study of Values, and the Active, Stable, Reflec- 
tive, Dominant, Vigorous, and Sociable variables of the Thur 
stone Temperame 


e 
nt Schedule were each significant for OP 
category of the Rating Guide. 


jate 
Tt was noted that the results of this project failed to substantiat 
the findings of t 


: ree. 
he first two projects to any significant an 
concluded that of the tests used the Thurs 
€ Luton, Ibid., p. 58. 


However, it was 
eS a i 
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Temperament Schedule and the Edwards Personal Preference 
Schedule seemed to be most promising for differentiating between 
persons who had been determined to possess different behavioral 
characteristics by a rating on the Tennessee Rating Guide. 


WHAT NEXT? 


After reviewing the three projects just described, one is likely 
to ask, “What does it mean? What do you do next?” Neither of 
these questions is simple to answer. 

Probably at best the data are inconclusive. Promising psycho- 
logical tests, such as the Miller Analogies and the Watson-Glaser 
Critical Thinking Appraisal, from the first two projects failed to 
show any significant relationships with field ratings used the Ten- 
nessce Rating Guide in the third project. In all the projects the 
Coéperative English Test (Mechanic and Expression) and certain 
Variables of the Allport-Vernon-Lindzey Study of Values ap- 
Peared to have some predictive value relative to the performance 
of school administrators. However, in the third project there was 
ho instance where either of the forementioned tests was found to 
have a significant relationship with the specific categories of the 
Rating Guide designated by project one or two. Two instruments, 
the Edwards Personal Preference Schedule and the Thurstone 

emperament Schedule used in the third project, showed consider- 
able Promise. However, to include these in a selection process with- 
out considerable substantiating evidence would be sheer folly. 

The staff of the Department of Educational Administration and 
Upervision at the University of Tennessee has reached the gen- 
eral conclusion that there is no single instrument which can serve 
àS a best predictor of effectiveness as à school administrator. Fur- 
thermore, based on the research conducted, it has concluded that 
Xo instrument used has been validated by use of external criteria 
© Sufficient degree to justify its inclusion in the selection process 


school ini T 
administrators. on that the external criterion (the 


ennessee Rating Guide) used in the projects was valid, there ap- 


Pear to be three directions that one ¢ 
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data the development and validation of a standardized instrument 
for the specific purpose of measuring the degree of effectiveness 1n 
school administration could be undertaken. Third, assuming that 
use of standardized instruments for selection in such a complex 
situation would never be feasible, the research efforts in this area 
could be abandoned. ; 
Even though faced with the situation described in this article, 
it is the opinion of the staff of the Department of Educational Ad- 
ministration and Supervision of the University of Tennessee at the 
present time that some form of “testing” could be found or de- 
veloped that would have an appropriate place in an adequate se- 
lection process. Therefore, it is felt that one of the first two courses 
of action outlined above would be a more defensible “next step- 
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INTEGRATING THEORY AND PRACTICE 
IN SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION 


ADOLPH B. CREW 


University of Alabama 


Within the past decade the value of laboratory experiences in 
teacher education has been generally recognized. Many colleges 
have implemented this concept within their preparation programs 
for teachers. 

After several years of experimentation, Appalachian State 
Teachers College has instituted a full program of laboratory ex- 
Periences on the undergraduate level. Recently, experimentation 
Was begun with the provision for field experience in the graduate 
program, especially in the area of preparing school administrators. 
This article is a description of one experiment in providing actual 
experiences in a school administration course, “Problems of the 
High School Principal.” 

In reference to the instructional process, the writer subscribes 
to the following thesis: the best teaching-learning situation re- 
sults when direct experiences can be correlated with the theory 

eng taught and when guided practice can be provided under the 
Supervision of the class instructor. Under such an organization, 
the Vicarious and the actual proceed hand in hand, each enriching 
the other, 

Serving in the dual réle as principal of the laboratory high 
School and instructor in school administration for Appalachian 
State Teachers College, the writer was in a strategic position in 
terms of providing for integration of theory and practice. For 
Several quarters, within the framework of the course, opportu- 
pties were provided for graduate students to participate in the 
aboratory high school program, to see the administrative process 
àt work, and to assume some actual administrative responsibilities. 

bviously not all of the content of any course could be integrated 
Completely with field experiences. These areas of the course were 
andled by more conventional procedures such as lectures and 
Class discussions, The nature of a course in the problems of the 
igh school principal, however, lends itself to flexibility in terms 
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of selection of content. This enabled the instructor to take up cer- 
tain problems in the course as they arose in the field situation. In 
this manner, much of the course was correlated with actual ex- 
periences which arose from within the operation of the school. 

The degree of responsible participation in actual administrative 
problems also has its limitations. Certain activities in which 
graduate students participated were not as important in them- 
selves as in the meaning and Vitality they gave to class discussion. 

Aside from the desire to implement a theory of teaching, other 
factors contributed to the decision to experiment with a new 
teaching approach. The college staff was involved in a self-evalua- 
Hon study of its preparation program for school administrators. 
According to a research study? of the problems of beginning prin- 
cipals who were recent graduates of Appalachian State Teachers 
a these principals believed that much of their course-work 
ele made more practical and that the provision of labora- 

z experiences would have been valuable. G 
E r eae Bt which beginning principals felt most 10- 

ely prepared was in bookkeeping, reports, and records. 


Beginning Principals have enough adjustments to make without 


being unfamiliar with and unskilled in this area. 
in forms and records in the abstract 


of compiling the actual reports of the principa 
f the school secretary, vitality and mean- 
Interest and enthusiasm were generated which 
mpossible in a textbook problem. r 
m area in records and reports, the students wer? 
i ms, including the monthly a 
Aaa ho payroll reports. These responsi 
ng the class members each month so that € 
a vo An opportunity to compile each type of report. a ‘ 
— is a during the regular year has been small, usu : 
r irda i ie aig, thereby facilitating the provision of respon 
ie Ory experiences in administration. : 
as not feasible for the students to do the actual bookkeepin&: 


1 Be = 
asa fonicc » Jr, “A Study of the Problems of Beginning Principals 
tion of Pritaipade at ye a Improvement of the Program for the ane 
di $ ; ppalachian State T 2” (Unpubli 

issertation, Florida State University, “ae College.” ( 
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Instead the class was required to keep a “second set of books” for 
a designated period of time. 

School bus transportation was another problem area for prin- 
cipals which lent itself to the provision of field experiences. Class 
Members wrote bus route descriptions which were submitted to 
the superintendent, They participated in and helped plan weekly 
bus drivers? meetings. Each graduate student was asked to ride 
2 school bus over its daily route in order to gain a better apprecia- 
tion of the problems of the bus driver. Other field experiences in 
this area included the supervision of the loading and unloading of 
the busses, 

Tn connection with class discussion of the problem of attend- 
ance, class members worked with the assistant principal who was 
responsible for attendance at the high school. They became ac- 
‘uainted, at first hand, with the method used in handling ab- 
Sences, class admissions, tardies, and class cuts. As in other ad- 
ministrative areas, class members were asked to make studies of 
other Ways of handling attendance, to evaluate the method in 
Operation, and to make suggestions for improvement. Direct ex- 
Periences in the handling of attendance problems served as a basis 
OE analyzing causes for absences and for doing further library 
research in this area. Home visitations in relation to absences were 
an optional activity in connection with attendance problems. 

he principal's rôle in in-service education was another large 
Problem area of the course. Related activities included the at- 
tendance of faculty meetings, participation with different faculty 
Study committees, and attendance of principals’ weiriacn rovided 

tobably the most functional and valuable experience provide 
Was in spring registration and schedule-making. This was especi- 


p A ing quarter. 
aly true whenever the course was offered in the cae k to be 


1S enabled class study and preparation for this pı 
One at the time these activities were taking place hes ee 
Schoo] Situation. During the period that the graduate stu 


I articipate d in the high school program, the following procedures 


™ Spring registration were used. $ 

_ ~efore Stine accents the faculty made a study of its CUTE 
"eulum, its content and purposes. Each department studied its 
offerings and made recommendations to the general faculty. In 
this Way, the faculty became familiar with every area of the cur- 
“eulum, enabling them to do a better job in guiding homeroom 
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s studied their 
pupils in spring registration. The sae scone sient and in- 
pupils, and the homeroom periods Were istration of courses. 
dividual guidance in relation to spring ou tions of all elective 
In addition, one day was devoted to pupil visita ts could visit dif- 
courses. A schedule was devised so that studen a explanation of 
ferent elective courses, ask questions, and sce i PT. A. meeting 
the scope and purposes of the course. A month y ms and parents 
was coordinated with the spring registration Lye to become 
had an opportunity to participate more directly a 
better informed in regard to curriculum offerings. excellent op- 

The process of spring registration provided S yarticipate in 
portunity for the graduate students to observe ane a sched- 
its various phases, In addition, much of the pened 
uling and “leg-work” was done by the graduate stu vation to 

After spring registration was completed, class Ra sectioning, 
lowed in the intricacies of schedule making, E as- 
room assignments, placement of certain classes an nflict chart 
signments. The construction and purpose of 2 a class as- 
were explained. With this background information, loped the 
sembled the data, devised the conflict chart, and sid comple- 
schedule. The class continued to work in pairs, and een sched- 
tion, the schedules were analyzed, compared, and the 
ule selected to be used the following year. rinciples 

When the course was offered during the fall quarter, Pad, an! 
of spring registration and schedule making were discu 


he 
: d from t 
the class developed a schedule, using the data assemble: 

previous spring. 


Other field activities 
Totating basis, were re 
preparing the weel 


rs, on & 
were also included. Class amoan "a 
sponsible for gathering ime apán- 
kly faculty bulletin. Administrative vitalized 
bilities and problems relating to special fields were nd diret- 
through conferences with the cafeteria manager, the 2 mem- 
tor, athletic coaches, and the student council sponsor. The clu 
bers sat in on conferences regarding discipline problems. 


3 he 
ked with t 
program was observed and evaluated. The ee ieee Pro- 
Guidance Counselor and assisted in the Standardized 
gram. 


The class m 
phasis was to 
heir respon 


5 in which e™7 
embers were asked to keep a diary Ta T ericnces: 
be placed on critical evaluation of their e favora® e 
Ses to this type of course were rather 
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Typical comments were: “This was the real thing.” “I feel I will 
know what it’s all about when I take a principal’s job.” “Very 
practical.” “Real experiences add meaning to the theory being 
studied.” 

The primary negative evaluation was that the experience took 
too much time and not enough credit was given for participation 
In the laboratory experiences. 

From the viewpoint of the instructor, the course appeared to be 
an improvement over course work without field experience. It is 
also strongly believed that such experiences add to the initial 
self-confidence of a beginning principal because he had already 
experienced “the real thing” in certain important areas. Further- 
More, learning seemed to be more effective and functional when 
theory and practice were not compartmentalized. : 

The more valuable experiences provided appeared to be in 
Schedule making, records and reports, and school bus operation. 

eginning principals have expressed a need for competencies 1n 
these areas, and purely a theoretical approach to these problems 
has not proven to be as effective. : ; 

In the final analysis, more than in any other instructional 
Process, the quality of this teaching approach depends primarily 
on the ability and ingenuity of the instructor. This teaching e 
Proach, the integration of theory and practice and the provision 0 
guided practice under the supervision of the instructor, will 
Prove as the instructor improves in his ability to make such & 
Principle function more effectively. 


LEADERSHIP AS I HAVE SEEN IT THROUGH 
MY TEACHING EXPERIENCE 


LOUISE SEARS 
Board of Public Instruction, Broward County, Fort Lauderdale, Florida 


_ My teaching experience ranges from a one-room school situation 
isolated from any contacts with teachers or other school personnel, 
through various schools to the present large school system. 

Having only one year of college at eighteen years of age, I em- 
barked upon my teaching career. The extent of help or interest 
shown by the county school staff was a meeting in August for the 
purpose of giving out supplies for the year. During the eight 
months of teaching, although I had heard the superintendent did 
visit schools, no one came. Perhaps in two instances which I can 
bring so vividly to my mind, this was fortunate for me. It would 
have been embarrassing had visitors come the day I dismissed the 
children at twelve o’clock so I could get home in time to see the 
championi ship high school football game. Others would have taken 
a dim view of the picnic which the parents and I arranged an 
an out by taking the entire day for this activity. 

Looking back, I see so much that could have been accomplished 
had there been some kind of organization of the county schools. 
My school belonged to no larger group, A more mature person with 
an experience and knowledge of teaching and group work woul 

ave been very dissatisfied in this isolated school. 

On the other hand, a person can be surrounded by teachers and 
still be as isolated as in a one-teacher rural school. This was © e 
case in the next school which had a four-teacher faculty. The prin- 
cipal taught the fifth and sixth grades which left her no time for 
administration or supervision. She perceived her duties as & teacher 
and overseer. This was a stagnant educational environment with- 
= aR for what is best for the development of children. My 
Fio * ro children were struggling with cursive writing. This a 
Tleft iha ari a eul children so I changed to manuscript. Wis 
writing. , I understand the next teacher reverted to ¢ 
er i na teachers’ meetings do not guarantee æ strut” 
gathered ne The large city school system where h 

ve more years teaching experience had a classt0° 
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een organization and a city-wide teachers’ meeting once a year. 
Rakes organizations could not be considered as a county structure 

g the classroom with a larger group. They operated apart 
from the teacher and her classroom. 

There was an elementary supervisor whose job, as far as I was 
concerned, consisted of one visit a year to your classroom to ask 
the children three questions. He was in poor health and waiting for 
retirement. 

While visiting another school and admiring a mural and several 
other drawings, I discovered quite by accident that the schools had 
an art supervisor. (Of course, I had only been in the system two 
years.) In talking with several teachers it seemed “Miss Lucy” 
only went to some “favored” schools. Since our school was in the 
north section, the slums, it was most unlikely she would come. 
Young teachers hesitated to ask and I continued to wish very much 
she would come and help me because creativity with brush or 
crayon was not one of my long suits. “Miss Lucy” never came and 
I never mustered enough courage to ask. Because of this hesitation 
of teachers for one reason or another, I have felt so strongly in my 
Present supervisory job that it is important to let every teacher 
know: 

(1) You are interested in her. 

(2) Your job is a “helping teacher role”. 

(3) Teachers are encouraged to use all resource people available. 

(4) You want teachers to enjoy their work and continue on to & 

successful career in teaching. 
. My first principal in the city schools was ™ 
: ot only as they performed in the school situatio 
Vent about their daily living. y 

Everyone respected her for her ability to work with parent, 
teacher, or principal groups. She was secure in her position, never 
sling the necessity to protect it py reluctance to delegate respon- 
Wility or shar hority. 

he ao pre ould be felt throughout the faculty. 
erhaps a great deal of our “togetherness” Was due to the fact that 
Our school was located in a slum area in the city. The school was 

e center of the community activities. There was a very close 
Working relationship between teachers and parents. The teachers 
ae a feeling of contributing to the development of the whole child. 
aes of this particular environment, it was imperative to con- 
ider many phases of child growth. 


ols was interested in people 
n but also as they 
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= ” 
My next principal was a complete pre aa “Miss Sally” was 
married too late to escape being an old maid. ” i 
I was an upsetting element when I came to “her sibol see 
was just that—“her school”. Up to now in my teaching I had re 
not had an autocratic principal. s 7 
“Miss Sally’s” teachers had never questioned her actions en 
cisions. There were situations where we differed. For Ets 
had always encouraged my parents very strongly to at tone d aie 
The telephone had been most effective. “Miss Sally” informe 
that this was not done at her school. ` z 
In performing her job as a protectorate, her attitude rac 
parent participation in the school was negative. She sought s thod 
the parents uninformed and at a safe distance. This was her me 
of keeping the canoe steady. » her 
“Miss Sally” was never able to realize that my respect for he 
could have grown only as her respect for me would allow. indows, 
Her rôle was that of a top sergeant, opening and conn we pits 
turning on and off lights, adjusting the blinds, or picking tas 
of paper while you were attempting to carry on with your bia oe 
The second year I moved into another form of resistance, t ori 
maining silent. Although this indifferent attitude was irritating, 
“Miss Sally” could accept it better than verbal resistance. if she 
My next six years were spent with a fine educator, i y an 
could have shared her authority and responsibility, woul rin- 
made it possible for many teachers to emerge as leaders. This E 
cipal was admired and revered by the community. She held a Piy 
of high esteem because of her long and faithful service. Her fac 
respected, admired, and perhaps feared her, ibility 
She perceived her réle as one holding the complete respons!D1! 


inst 
of the school, It Seemed almost as if she stood as a protector ag% 
outside influences, 


There was no 
At times th 
there was a 

Since the 


+ ation: 
pal ran an effective school Ore paliev? 

Rather than being loyal to ideale and beliefs, however, I 
the faculty was loyal to this status person. 


culty E = biao 
As individuals, the teachers did a satisfactory job in the inst” 
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tional program. At the same time, it was impossible for them to 
work as a group. 

At this time there was one elementary supervisor who was seen 
only at county-wide teachers’ meetings where she always made a 
few remarks. 

On several occasions I mentioned to my principal that I would 
like for the supervisor to come and see my children at work in the 
classroom. Finally, I came to the conclusion that if you were a 
Satisfactory teacher, she felt no need to come to see you. This as- 
Sumption is so adverse to what I believe. A good teacher is proud 
of her art of teaching. If one is to hope for the highest productivity, 
every teacher needs encouragement, recognition, and a sense of 
achievement, Š 

When I moved to the supervisory staff, I had heard about this 
man, the elementary supervisor—‘You just can’t say no”. What 
18 it about a person which impels a staff to exert themselves to full 
Capacity? <<. 

As you listen to him talk on the phone, or in a group, it 1s as if 
You were watching an artist engaged in a scene where every stroke 
of the brush complements another to make the desired outcome. 
That is, the result which will be best for all. 

How does one get the respect of his fellow workers? The en- 
tire atmosphere is arranged in such a way that you do what is 
Needed because you want to do it. How you feel toward a task is 
More important than the task itself. There are many things which 
Motivate us, We believe that our elementary instructional program 
Stands along side of the best in the state. i 

Our Staal staff is very sensitive to the nuis of all. There is an 
&Wareness of our responsibility to one another. _ 

Tn the beginning 2 initiating the present reading a 
four of us needed each other desperately. Besides working ira A 
eXperimental program, our job was to establish separ vi ahai 
Principals and faculties, do a malig and at the same tim 

© Some common thinking among ourselves. TIER 
hese statements by A principals give some insight into the 
Success of the program: 

ú i rd as being highly in favor of a 
acne tl Tk pe a eae with a nonsible extension for 
Services for the coming year.” 


“The program has caused the teachers to give more thought to the level on 
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ices have been 
which each child in her class is reading, and irany gao Lame 
utilized to provide for the individual differences of the ae 
S 16 
“This has been a very successful beginning in the pen sure ee 
gram for our county, and I would like to recommend tha 
staff in the future.” 


zery pleased 
“I am happy to state that the members of this sete ap tie the 
with the corrective reading program attempted this year, 2 
teacher.” , the 
Caution and care are maintained in selecting Lanne ae 
expansion of our department. The oer ra which lo 
of all is, “Do you get along with people?” ve z nieo 
Every new Se aib is Eset by the principals’ commit 
and the other members of the staff. ications 
Next week an art supervisor will join us. After the a ea oak 
were carefully considered, the two most promising candı tions and 
for an informal interview, One had excellent qualifica naar PEI 
valuable experience but my thoughts were, “Can she com to her?” 
with the principals?” and “Would the teachers open doors tanding 
I saw her as a definite extrovert without too much unders 
or sympathy for those who would be lacking art ability. Her years 
There was unanimous agreement for the second one. ive, One 
of experience were fewer, her record was not as impressiv . 
principal put it so well, “She’s quiet, but she grows on a tbat my 
One does not have to read between the lines to gather 
present job is very satisfying. 
Individuals lead with various media: 


(1) 
(2) 
(3) 
(4) 
(5) 
(6) 
(7) 
(8) 
(9) 
(10) 
(11) 
(12) 
(13) 
(14) 


Few people ever attain the level of being a true leader. 


Hard Work 
Compassion 
Humility 
Understanding 
Friendliness 
Willingness 
Knowledge 
Respect 
Sensitiveness 
Insight 
Sincerity 
Integrity 
Thoughtfulness 
Energy 


imc 


EXPERIENCED ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
TEACHERS VIEW STUDENT 
TEACHING 


JESS R. BEARD 


Washburn Univ. of Topeka 


How valuable is a required student teaching experience to ex- 
perienced elementary school teachers? Are some activities more 
valuable than others? What factors make student teaching for ex- 
perienced elementary school teachers a productive and successful 
experience? 

Since some states and colleges require experienced elementary 
school teachers to take student teaching to meet requirements for 
certification or graduation, a study was made to answer some of 
these questions. Questionnaires were sent to all elementary school 
teachers with at least two years of teaching experience who had 
taken a required student teaching course during the summer of 
1956 at six Illinois teacher education institutions. A total of 115 
replies was received. 

The typical experienced elementary school teacher, enrolled at 
one of the six colleges in Illinois during the 1956 summer session, 
Was a woman about forty-three years old. She was employed during 
the regular year as a teacher of one of the first four grades and had 
taught about fifteen years. She received eight quarter hours credit 
for her 1956 summer school student teaching assignment. She was 
cither graduating at the end of that summer session or would finish 

e requirements for graduation during the next summer session. 
Furthermore, she had had one previous student teaching experi- 


ence, a só 
The experi teachers were asked to list the activities 
ae EA their student teaching that 


and experiences they had had during 
7 ple, The i ivities they listed 
CY consi . The experiences and activities they 
ahi ee ; activities reported were 


Were carefully studied and analyzed. The 
Ose the er Ae teachers found helpful and in which they actually 


articipated. Tt should be recognized that some student teachers 
ad greater opportunity to participate in experiences they con- 
“idered valuable than did others. For example, a student teacher 
Yorking in a stimulating environment with much freedom to par- 
icipate could report an activity as being valuable whereas another 
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working in a more restrictive situation pe - have the oppor- 
ity to experience or report the same activity. 

a bn. EE a student teaching activities, me 
as being valuable by the experienced elementary school s S a 
teachers, were mentioned a total of 1,028 times. The a fee 
times a specific activity was reported ranged from fifty-one to a 
with a median of eleven. The fourteen activities considered mo 
valuable, in order of frequency of mention, were: 


(1) Compiling bibliographies and collecting instructional ma 
terials and sources. 

(2) Preparing and teaching units of study. 

(3) Preparing daily lesson plans. 

(4) Writing reports to parents or to the schools. -inoi 

(5) Conferring with supervising teachers, college coordinators, 
faculty members, and other student teachers. ; 

(6) Arranging for and taking off-campus field trips. 

(7) Reviewing, giving, and interpreting tests. 

(8) Studying cumulative records. 

(9) Participating in parent-teacher conferences. , ibits 

(10) Attending workshops, conferences, publishers exhibits, 
lectures, and other professional meetings. d/or 

(11) Giving a play, exhibit, or musical for other rooms an 
parents and guests. ea of 

(12) Observing or participating in pupil-teacher planning 
teaching-learning activities, ildren 

(13) Developing centers of study around interests of chi 
and planning learning experiences with the children. 

(14) Observing individuals or groups of children. 


The questionnaire also provided space for the respondents t 
record general reactions to the student teaching experience. afost 
half, or sixty, of the 115 respondents made such comments. d the 
of the comments were personal reactions and did not go beyo? 5a 
experiences of the individual person. A few of the exper ae 
student teachers, however, went to great lengths in making 
tailed constructive criticisms, 


‘The general comments were organized under three headings: (1) 


. . 4 2 
those that indicated that student teaching experiences were = 
ble and worthwhile; 


att n 
: A (2) those that indicated both ee 
negative feelings; and (3) those that indicated the student 
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ing was worthless or a waste of valuable time and money. There 


were approximately twenty comments made which fell in each 


of these three categories. 
The student teachers who considered their experience valuable 


and worthwhile were enthusiastic about almost all the things they 
did. Many of them were frank to admit that they tried to get out of 
student teaching, tried to postpone it, and approached it with 
dread. During and after the experience, however, they found they 
had gained much of real value. They thought their experiences 
had been stimulating and saw how they could adapt some of the 
activities carried on in the laboratory schools to their own class- 
room situations. Their work in the dramatic and creative arts, 
their opportunities to observe and assist the supervising teachers 
of the “special subjects,” and the freedom they had to experiment 
and try different techniques and methods of teaching were appre- 
ciated. The opportunities provided for them to help plan their own 
learning experiences, and the codperative and friendly attitude 
of the supervising teacher and other student teachers, apparently 
had much to do with making the experience a happy one. Although 
many of these student teachers said they worked hard, they also 
said they enjoyed every minute of it and learned new things useful 
to them in their own teaching. They became acquainted with many 
new and stimulating teaching-learning aids, including textbooks 
and supplies. Their contacts with laboratory school and college fac- 
ulty members broadened their outlooks and caused them to think 
beyond the mere operational level of teaching. In gener al, the stu- 
dent teachers who were enthusiastic about their experiences had 
fortunate assignments in terms 0 al conditions and mental 


stimulation. 
, The student teachers who I c 
ings about their student teaching experle 


they learned something and that the experienc 3 
they did not feel they had learned enough for the amount of time 


they had spent in the classroom. Most of these student teachers 
were in situations where there were too many student teachers 


assigned to the same classroom oF where there were not enough 


Normal children. 
ere rather resentful of having 


Several of the student teachers W 
where there were more student teachers than 


the children were either maladjusted or 


f physic 


sitive and negative feel- 
nces generally felt that 
e was valuable, but 


had both po 


to work in situations 
children or where all 
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oar te a One student teacher aptly described the feelings of 
of Student tende o Ebey told us if we didn’t get anything out 
a CN r TE it would be our own fault but how could we get 
ilen inod cries twelve student teachers and only nine 
supervising tea fal cee Being able to work with a “wonderful 
comings T km often seemed to make up for other short- 
tendher a i a and group conferences with the supervising 
Most of the e particularly helpful to these student teachers. 
ais fmenia P ns t that they learned helpful things during their 
ool aes ae the expense of other learning activities they 
the pacts Most of these teachers recognized and appreciated 
own abilities Tus to develop their sense of self-confidence in their 
they had aes re to feel reassured that possibly the things that 
teaching were see and that their own efforts to improve their 
morale. east headed in the right direction boosted their 
Pea a ene. teachers who felt their student teaching 
bitter. About the err waste of time and effort were quite 
the necessary ed value some of them said they received was 
who either prefac ours they had earned. Every student teacher 
effect that studere t x nasd his remarks with a statement to the 
a few experiences gai was a waste of time, recorded at least 
contribute to the bit; at were helpful, The factors that seemed to 
no suggestions à r were: a supervising teacher that offere 
teaching eee e no comments, and held no conferences; 
tine chores or oan er consisted primarily of performing rou- 
tion and during pl Trands; a situation that offered no stimula- 
always taught”: and ent teaching they simply “taught as Tve 
realistic in terms s student teaching assignments that were un- 
dren, or scarcit t number of student teachers, number of chil- 
Many of the si a and physical comforts. 
Risa: Ss xty comments, regardless of whether the general 
of the proses a 7 negative, indicated the need for clarification 
School teachers M student teaching for experienced elementary 
their student rere ike respondents indicated they enjoy® : 
felt reassured heer nea ught it was a broadening experience, Os 
slighly cheated in their own teaching methods, but still felt 
things that would “a eee able to take home specific ideas or 
the returned questi E them in their own jobs. The comments 0” 
lonnaires indicated that experienced elementary 


A aa 
DS an 
O 
amn Y 
z 


es, 
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school teachers wanted to know what they were to get out of stu- 
dent teaching and then wanted to see specific, concrete efforts 
made to help them achieve the goals. 

Some of the experienced teachers made constructive suggestions 
for the improvement of student teaching that seemed to be based 
on careful, objective thinking. Some of their suggestions were: 

(1) More time to observe the supervising teacher teach. (Most 
of the experienced teachers thought their supervising teachers 
were highly competent and very skillful in teaching children. They 
felt the experience would be more valuable if they could see the 
supervising teacher do more of the teaching.) 

(2) Greater freedom to visit various laboratory school class- 
rooms and observe other supervising teachers, including the super- 
vising teachers of the “special subjects.” (These experienced 
teachers wanted contacts with many supervising teachers and 
many groups of children.) 

(3) Ample opportunities to become acquainted with the teach- 
ing-learning materials available. (Student teachers felt that the 
laboratory schools were exceptionally well-equipped and supplied 
but they needed more time to get acquainted with such materials 
in other classrooms, in the library, audio-visual centers, and other 
Special laboratories.) 

(4) More seminars or discussion group meetings of student 
teachers and supervising teachers from several rooms. (There was 
some feeling that maybe some of the most valuable learnings 
came from one another, and this was a suggestion to provide op- 
Portunities and time to share ideas with other student teachers 


and supervising teachers.) i 
_ (5) Grouping experienced elementary school teachers together 
in an observation-seminar class. (Such at 
allow for group observations; some pomi > 
and more reading, research, and group discussions. 

The 115 pate BER elementary school student er > 
Participated in this study reported seventy-six different a p> z 
hey considered valuable. Most of the activities involved direc 


i i , ing situations since 
Participati i ‘Idyen in classroom teaching situa 
peaa ee ts were usually of that nature. 


their student teaching assignmen that 

he factors that seemed most important in contributing to a 
Satisfying student teaching experience were: & friendly, cobpera- 
ive supervising teacher who gave helpful criticism and supportive 


h an arrangement would 
pation and teaching; 
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supervision; an assignment to a well-equipped classroom with 
fairly normal children; a teaching assignment that stimulated 
creative, non-repetitive teaching opportunities; a realistic student 
teacher-pupil-supervising teacher ratio; and clearly defined ob- 
jectives and goals of student teaching. The personal qualities and 
professional competencies of the supervising teacher were the most 
important factors in helping to make the experience a rewarding 
one. The evidence from the study seems to indicate that very care- 
ful consideration should be given in planning the activities and 
placement of experienced elementary school teachers in required 


student teaching if the experience is to be a rewarding and profes- 
sionally profitable one to them. 


| SAE 


NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
PROJECT ON JUVENILE DELINQUENCY: 
THEORY AND PRACTICE 


WILLIAM C. KVARACEUS 


Director, NEA Juvenile Delinquency Project* 


The National Education Association project on juvenile de- 
linquency represented another major service undertaking as a part 
of the Association’s expanding program. The study ran from 
September 15, 1958 to June 15, 1959. This project underscored the 
concern of the teaching profession with the spiralling problem 
of juvenile delinquency. 

The general aim of the project was to help the school administra- 
tor and the classroom teacher in the education and rehabilitation of 
the pre-delinquent and delinquent student. This objective reflects 
a reciprocal pupil-teacher welfare concern. 

More specifically the purposes of the project were listed as 
follows: 


(1) To define the school’s rôle and function in dealing more 
effectively with the non-conforming, overt-aggressive youngster 
with particular concern for the extremely difficult cases who jeop- 
ardize the education of the class as a whole as well as the welfare 
and morale of the teacher. 

(2) To suggest specific and desir 
adaptations that will help prevent an 
encies and which are based on firm theoretical conce 
from a distillation of research-anchored theory as 
Various disciplines. a 

_ (3) To enable the school to do a better job of early identifica- 
tion of the potential delinquent so that preventive measures can 
taken in school and community. P 

(4) To indicate how the school may coopera 
community effort designed to reduce inimical delinquency 
ing factors and to replace them with positive forces. ee 

—(5) To indicate how the school can be more articulate in its 


* On leave from Boston University, 1958-9. 
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able school practices and 
d control delinquent tend- 
pts determined 
found in the 


te in an all-out 
-produc- 
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effort to inform the public and to enjoy popular support of its 
program of prevention and correction. 

In view of the complexity of the delinquency phenomenon, the 
limitations of time and funds available to the project, and the all- 
community involvement in the prevention and control of juvenile 
delinquency, the NEA project was delimited to the above goals 
as practical and reasonable objectives. At the same time, care 
was taken lest the project infer, for the school agency, responsi- 
bilities beyond its original and unique functions, or imply that 
delinquency was mainly the problem of this one community re- 
source. 

Phase One of the Project attempted to establish and to state 
a sound theoretical concept or rationale concerning the meaning 
of delinquency as an aspect of adjustive behavior in school and 
Society on which to structure preventive and corrective school 
action. This statement comprised a distillation of the best thought 
as to the definition of delinquency including causative aspects 
as seen in the interaction of personality and environmental forees 
using an interdisciplinary approach. A carefully selected team 
of experts who embody broad interdisciplinary experiences with 
the delinquent prepared the brief but comprehensive theoretical 
statement,? which was subsequently circulated for comment and 
agreement through a wider circle of delinquency experts represent- 
ing different fields in the behavioral sciences, 

Phase Two of the Project involved the determination by pro- 
fessional educators of desirable school practices and adaptations 
that stem as implications from the orientation in the theoretical 
concept statement, “Basic Document I.” To suggest action pro- 
grams or practical approaches without any frame of reference to re- 
search and theory can easily result in “4mpractical-practical” pro- 
grams which may actually be irrelevant to the delinquency phe- 
nomenon. Action-implications were sought under such headings 48 
Space, personnel, curriculum, special services, and liaison respons! 
bilities with community agencies, l 

A number of regional conferences were held with selected school 
personnel who have been active in research or in servicing the 


re-deli i i 
pre-delinquent, and the delinquent. Basic Document I was made 
* Delinquent Behavior: C: ss 

5 3 : Culture and the Indivii i aii 
tional Education Association, 1959, pp. 147. sasaka ; 
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available to the conferees prior to each meeting which was run on 
a workshop basis aimed to identify desirable school adaptations 
and practices. 

Workshop sessions were conducted at annual meetings of such 
groups as Council for Exceptional Children. Association for Super- 
vision and Curriculum Development, National Association of 
School Administrators, Classroom Teachers, Department of Sec- 
ondary School Principals. 

Phase Three of the Project provided descriptions of school-com- 
munity programs exemplifying many of the promising adapta- 
tions for prevention and control of juvenile delinquency. This 
phase of the project aimed to locate, to describe and to illustrate a 
number of specific school programs which have in the past years 
sueceeded in denting the delinquency problem. At the same time, 
insights were provided as to “how they got that way.” This in- 
volved questions pertaining to community understanding and sup- 
port of such programs. 

A systematic search for school-community programs for delin- 
quency prevention and control had been made by writing to all 
state school offices and executive secretaries of state education 
associations. At the same time, a careful check of the delinquency 
literature was made to locate school programs that have attempted 
to help the teacher and delinquent. T he officials in these centers 
were invited to submit descriptions of their programs with any 


other pertinent material. oat 
nal Invitational Confer- 


Phase Four of the Project was a Natio 
Washington on May 14 


ence on Implementation of Theory, held in l 
nference was to consider & 


and 15, 1959. The purpose of this co c : 
summary of the first three phases and to deliberate upon ways 0 
implementation of desirable practices for delinquency prevention 
and control at the local level. The core group included school per- 
sonnel drawn from representatives of NEA departments; prac- 
titioners in the field; classroom teachers; school administrators 


and supervisors; special education personnel; teacher training 
health and recreation workers; 


Specialists; physical education, cki i 

counselors: lay representatives from PTA pae Asocia- 

tions ds, re resentatives of various private agencies 
of School Boards, rep l Probation and Parole As- 


and o izati such as Nationa 
sage P efs, Juvenile Court Judges, As- 


Sociation, Association of Police Chi : 
Sociation for Psychiatric Treatment of Offenders; Family Service 
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Association of America; representatives of the National Institute 
of Mental Health, United States Office of Education, and J uvenile 
Delinquency Services Section of the United States Children’s 
Bureau. 

As a product of these last three steps a second document? was 
published. This volume presented basic principles, specific guide- 
lines illustrations of recommended school practices that were most 
relevant to delinquency prevention and control. 

The NEA Juvenile Delinquency Project through these two publi- 
cations exemplified the scientific method and tried to close the gap 
and take in the slack between theory and practice. 


‘ * Delinquent Behavior: Principles and Practices. Washington, D. C., Na- 
tional Education Association, 1959, pp. 350. 
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